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INTRODUCTION. 


In the introduction to a work ^ pnblislied in the jear 1871 I 
called attention to the fact that we possessed at that time, in 
England at least, no complete set of the Buddhist Sacred 
Writings as they are known in China and Japan. These 
Sacred Writings, constituting what is called the Tripitaka, or 
three receptacles, had been printed at various times in China 
from wooden blocks, which were as often destroyed by fire or 
civil war. It is said that during the Sung and Yuan dynasties 
(a.I). 960-1330) as many as twenty different editions had 
been produced, but during the troubles occurring towards the 
end of the Ylian period all these perished. During the Ming 
dynasty (a.I). 1360-1620) two editions, called the Southern 
and the Northern, were published, the latter of which was 
reproduced in 1 586 by a priest called Mhtsang, after twenty 
years’ labour. This edition is known in Japan as the Ming 
tsong, or Tripitaka of the Ming dynasty. 

It is this copy of the Sacred Books that I requested His 
Excellency Iwakura Tomomi to procure for the India Office 
Library, and which he so generously promised to do, in 1874. 
A similar request had been already made at Pekin, hut the 
Chinese Government, jealously conservative, had declined to 
accede to it. We were fortunately able to look elsewliere; 
and in 1875 the entire Tripitaka was received at the India 
Office, in fulfilment of the promise made by the Japanese 
ambassador. 

Lest these books should remain on the library shelves 
unexamined and uiicared foi', I thought they might provide 

^ Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, from the Chinese. 
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me with iiiaterial for a course of lectures I had undertalven to 
deliver at IJniversity College, Loudon, on the subject of Bud- 
dhist literature in China. Accordingly, having prepared a 
catalogue of the books, imperfect indeed, but sufEcient for 
practical purposes, I proceeded to examine some of them more 
attentively. The result of my inquiries I embodied in the 
lectures I delivered during the years 1 879-1 880, and I have in 
the following pages printed an abstract of these, with a view 
to call attention to the subject. 

I thought, first of all, it would be interesting to recount the 
names and the labours of those Indian, or at any rate foreign, 
Buddhist priests, who during 600 years and more after the 
beginning of the Christian era continued to arrive in China 
with books and manuscripts, which they subsequently trans- 
lated, or assisted to translate, into the language of that country. 
It is surely an interesting study to inquire how these foreign 
priests succeeded in converting China to Buddhism. If they had 
iailed, yet the exhibition of this fresh energy in the world — 
this energy, I mean, of religious propagandism — would natu- 
rally excite soxne curiosity. We should be inclined to ask 
whether it was derived from the genius of the Buddhist religion, 
or whether it was but a widened circle of an energy excited 
from another centre. And if it could be shown that it w’as 
an independent movement, w^e should be led to inquire further 
how far it was confined in its direction, and why so. But, 
apart from this, we have in the, fact of the rapid spread of the 
Buddhist belief tlirougiiout the eastern portion of Asm a study 
sufficient for the present at least. The mere record of names 
W'ould be of itself useless if it did not convey the idea of 
earnest and persevering work. And it is for the luirpose of 
calling attention to the reality of this wmrk that I have recited 
the names of some of the Buddhist priests who came to China 
and worked tliere, teaching and translating, during the first 
six centuries of our era. With respect to the character of 
their work, it would be siirely enough to point to results. A 
new literature was produced— a literature essentially Indian, 
and therefore Aryan ; the Chinese were inspired with new 
tlioughts and ideas about, religion,;, a rude blow was dealt to 
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their national exclusiveness, another turn was given to their 
studies, and fresh conibinations of men and women formed 
into religious societies; the country was covered with temples 
and pagodas ; and thousands, stirred hy this new impulse, 
sought to find out in the solitude of the hermit’s cell the secret 
of the unrest that had seized them. 

The Buddliists of India bronght^^ about all this, and much 
more than this; for what occurred in China happened also 
throughout the regions beyond ; and in due course Corea, Japan, 
on that side, and Mongolia and Tibet on the other, were con- 
verted and made obedient to the same faith, or whatever it 
was in Buddhism, that had conquered the Eastern world. 

But my task is not to exhibit the mode or even the char- 
acter of this change, but to call attention to the fact and the 
steps which led to it. 

No doubt one cause of the rapid spread of Buddhism 
northward from the valley of the Ganges is to be found in the 
existence of a Northern people, the Vajjis or Sanivajjis, in 
the neighbourhood of Magadha, where this religion was first 
pireached. It is a curious discovery to find that a republic, so 
to speak, of Northern invaders, the Yue-chi of Chinese history, 
were already settled in India when Buddha lived, and were 
converted to his doctrine by his own instrumentality. Yet 
such is the case, YJe arrive at it in this way. The Vajjians, 
wdio lived in Vesali and some other neighbouring towns, are 
denoted in Chinese hy the same symbols as are used to de- 
scribe the Y'ue-chi. Mr. Ehys Davids, in his Buddhist Sottas^ 
(chap. i. § 3), gives a translation relating to the Yojjians, which 
I had already translated as referring to the Yue-chi (Fa-kheu- 
pi-u, pp.^ 165 and 1 66) ; and M. Leon Feer, in his translation of 
the Sutra of Forty-two Articles, had noticed that the Getm 
(Y'ue-chi), in my translation of the same book, ought to he 
restored to Vrijjis. This was sufficient to show that the 
symbols employed hy the Chinese to denote the Northern 
people, who are in fact the White Huns or Viddhals of history, 
are also employed to denote the Yajjis of Vesali. But the 


' Siici'cti Uuukb of the Kastj vol. xi. 
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Vajjis are also called Litsavis or Litcliavis, and these again 
Mr. Brian Hodgson {Essays, p. 17 ^.) had identified with the 
Scyths. On tnrniiig again to Mr. Eergusson's Tree and 
Serpent Worship’’ (pL xxvxii. figv r, and text), I was. glad to 
he able to identify the people here drawn as the inhabitants 
of Yesali. For this worshipping of the Tope is, in fact, the 
dedication feast of the Vajj Ians after they had obtained a 
share of Buddha’s relics. This will be plain to observing 
that all the scenes connected with it, viz., those on the mside 
of the right-hand pillar of the Northern gateway, relate to 
events which happened at Vesali. The group given on pL xvi. 
fig, 2 {op. cit.) is found immediately beneath it, and is a view 
of the monlveys bringing a pot of honey to Buddha near the 
Markatahrada at Vesali, as related in Tliouen Thsang (ii. 3 87). 
Beneath this again is the scene describing Mara’s interview 
with Buddha, wdien he exhorted him to leave the world (Jiil. 
ii, 391). This is plain from the marked presence of the 
women (his daughters), who take such a conspicuous part in 
the Buddhist temptation-scene. In the same group (pi. xxvi, 
fig. I ) is the representation of the Ivinnaras who followed 
Buddha when he was going to the scene of his death at 
Kusinagara, as related by Hiouen Thsang (Jul. ii. 390). The 
perfect agreement of these plates with Hiouen Thsang’s 
account of what he heard (or what was believed) -at Vesali, 
seems to prove that this portion of the pillar was finished at 
the expense of the A^ajjian, Buddhists, Now Mr. Fergussoii 
had already commented on the strange appearance of the 
worshippers in the upper group (pi. xxviii. fig. i). He says 
(p. 136), '' These people are not Hindus, but an entirely different 
race, who are seen at Sanchi oiily in this bas-relief. Their 
hair is short and curly like a negro’s, or as that of Buddha 
is represented to he in more modern times. . . . The Eoman 
double pipe replaces the flute. . The trumpets are of a kind 
seen nowhere else in the sculptures, but are almost identical 
with those represented on the arch at Orange and elsewhere 
by the Eomans as belonging to the Celts or their barbarian 
enemies, whoever they were. Their banner alone, with 'stars 
and stripes,’ or rather stars and Union Jack combined, is like 
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what we shall afterwards meet ” I assume that Mr. Fergussou, 
ill this last clause, refers to the same flag as we see it pi. xxxviiL 
fig. I. Now this scene imcloiihtedly refers to the siege of 
Ivusinagara by the allied troops, who represented the various 
states (seven) that demanded a share of Buddha’s relics. This 
siege is fully narrated in Asvaghosha’s BuddliacJiarita, and also 
in the Zcdita Vistara (Foucaux’s translation, p. 424). The 
Vajjians took part in it ; this flag therefore is the Yajjian flag. 
Now all this is singular ; but there seems no reason to doubt 
that the people worshipping the Tope in the Sanchi group are 
Yajjis, and that these Vajjis, from their dress, &c., are a Northern 
people, or, in other words, the Yue-chi. If so, we understand 
how Buddhism was so easily and so heartily received by the 
Northern tribes of barbarians. Kanishka \yas one of the 
Yue-chi ; and he invaded Magadha and carried off Asvaghosha, 
the Buddhist patriarch, to Bactria.^ This alone would prove 
that the Ime-chi were already acquainted with Buddhism. 
Kanishka lived about a.d. 70. We may suppose, therefore, 
that the Yajjis of Yesali had exertcti an influence among their 
Northern brethren, at an early period, favourable to the Buddhist 
faith ; and when Kanishka and liis tribe openly professed the 
faith, it wms but the consequence of influences that had long 
been working. It would almost appear as if the name Kapisa 
(Cabul) W'Cre but another for Kapiia. Anyhow, the early 
legends of Buddha’s previous history seem to have been carried 
away to Cabul, as if he had lived there. This, again, seems to 
favour the Turanian origin of the Sakyas as a race. Their 
own legendary history relates that they were first settled at 
Potala on the Indus, as if they had come down from the 
mountain region and had settled near the river mouth, whence 
they spread over the northern portion of India proper. This, 
combined wo'tli other indirect evidence, gives favour to the 
idea that Buddhism was not a purely indigenous religion of 
India, but derived from a fusion of Turanian and Aryan 
elements, and brought out in the teaching of one who was 
himself perhaps of mixed Aryan and Turanian origin. At 


^ Edkms’ Ohmese Buddhism, p. 75. 
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least — and this is wliat concerns the present incpiry- — ^we can 
now understand how the religion of Buddha spread so rapidly 
among the E'orthem tribes outside of India, and reached atari 
early period the ears of the Chinese monarch who introduced 
the first knowledge of this doctrine into his doiiiinions. 

2. Ill iiiy second lecture, I call attention to the fact that 
the books brought to China from India by the early Buddhist 
missionaries were written in various Indian dialects, and repre- 
sent the Buddhism of the districts from which they were 
brought. It seems to me simply an error to suppose that the 
Buddliisni of India after Anoka’s time was the religion of 
Magadha only. Doubtless the books belonging to the Southern 
school, which are written in Pali, represent the purer faith of 
the Tlieravadi school of Buddhists ; but that is all. The here- 
tics of 'Vesali were probably of non-Indian extraction, and 
they perverted much of pure Buddhism in their own way. 
And from them this form of mediaeval Budclliism spread north- 
wards and eastwards. The books brought to China were very 
many of them brought frctii this Vajjiaii centre (Leon Peer, 
Sutra of Porty-two Articles ; others were from Cabul, or 
Xophene, and Gandhara. Now these were books not written 
in Pali, not of tlie Tlieravadi school, but of a mixed kind, 
and probably of a perverted kind, but yet representing the 
Buddhism of that part of India whence they came. To take 
an instance : it is well known that in the Pali canon there is 
a remarkable book called Dhammapada. This book was evi- 
dently of great authority in the Buddhist Church. Por that 
reason it vi'is sought after and translated into various Prakrit 
dialects. Hence in China we have three if not four distinct 
worlcs all called '' Dhammapada.” ^ I say distinct works, because 
they differ so widely as to make them so. But they are all 
derived from one common parent, or prototype (as Mr. PJiys 
Davids saysy; one of them, the Fci-MmtUwifj, I believe, a 
good translation of the PMi book known to us through several 
English versions of it Tlie which I have trans- 


Uepre.sentod in Ohm esc by the phOBetic- symbols tan^po; either DlmmmaxmU 
<ir Dkarmitpada. 
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lated, is a less faitliful copy of is accom- 

panied by tales or ayadaiias; of a grotesque characteristic 
forrnd But there are also two other hooks in China hearing 
this same title of Dharniapada (rendered, as I have said, in 
Chinese by the symbols explained by the symbols 
Falchc^f). These books appear to differ as widely as the last, 
if not more so, from the Pali book ; but yet they were all 
translated from Indian originals, at various times, and by 
various priests ; showing us as plainly as possible that there 
were in India many books bearing titles the same as those 
found in the South, hut not agreeing with those books further 
than a common tradition would lead us to expect. This is 
what I have stated in these lectures. But yet there are trans- 
lations made directly, as it would seem, from Pali, in China. 

I have found several of these. The Pari-nibbana, the Brahma- 
jala, the Sigalovada, the Dhamnia chakka, the Kasihharadvaja, 
the Mahamangala Suttas ; all these I have found and com- 
pared ■with translations from the Pali, and find that in the 
main they are identical. I do not say literally the same; 
they differ in minor points, but are identical in plot and all 
important details. And w^hen the Vinaya and Agama 
collections are thoroughly examined, I can have little doubt 
we shall find most if not all the Pali Suttas in a Chinese 
form. 

3, In my third lecture I have called attention to the history 
and writings of Asvaghosha, the twelfth Buddhist patriarch 
(according to the N’orthern school). To this eminent scholar 
and poet the great change in Buddhist teaching knowm as the 
doctrine of the Great Vehicle is mainly due. The point in 
this development of a vital character is the belief in a force 
(spiritual force) called Bodhi, existing as the basis of all phe- 
nomena. The '' heart of Bodhi ” is now used to describe a 
converted or transformed mind. All the converted are 


^ One of these tales, as I have recently discovered from another source (from 
a work, viz., called King-liu-scmg), is the story of Eahfila when reproved for 
falsehood, as found in the book of Avadanas (a canonical work). This tale is 
referred to in one of the Asoka Edicts. 
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Bodhisattvas. They are '‘sons” Altogether, having trans^ 
latecl the Biicldhacharita throughont, and also the greater por- 
tion of Asvaghosha’s sermons, I am impressed with the convic- 
tion that Christian teaching had reached his ears at the time 
when Asvaghosha was in Parthia, or at any rate in Bactria (viz., 
aloout A.I). 70), and that he was influenced by it so far as to 
introduce into Buddhism the changes we find beginning to 
take shape at this period. The doctrine of a universal sal- 
vation, and of Buddha's incarnation by the descent of the 
Spirit, and of a power of Bodhi or wisdom by which we are 
made ''sons," or converted disciples — -these and other non- 
Buddhist ideas found in Asvaghosha's writings convince me 
that there was such an intercommunication at this time 
between East and West as shaped the later school of Buddhism 
into a pseudo- Christian form ; and this accounts very much 
for some otherwise inexplicable similarities. 

It will be evident from this and the next lecture that I 
cannot believe that Buddhism (I mean as ^ve find it in the 
Indian writers of the period" of Asvaghosha and Deva 
Bodhisattva) was matured in the valley of the Ganges, or was 
independent of other movements occurring on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

4. In my last lecture I have directed notice to the character 
of the early myths found in Buddhism as to the cosmic 
arrangement of the universe. I have no doubt — I can have 
none — that the idea of a central mountain, and of the rivers 
flowing from it, and the abode of the gods on its summit — 
that this is a primitive myth derived from the earliest traditions 
of our race. I have risked the opinion, that "Sume" or 
"S’um" is a primitive and probably an interjectional sound to 
represent "the highest,” and afterwards was attached to the 
idea of a high mountain; at least we have "sam" in Chinese 
for "the heart,” which is explained as the "atman,” or "highest 
self,” and the symbol representing this is the crescent of the 
moon and the three "yods” or "dots” above it denoting the 
highest region of the stars. This is identical with the Chandra 
vindu of Sanscrit; and the nasal 'm sound of the latter is 
simply that of the Chinese '*s'am” deprived of the in vocative 
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sibilant.^ But wlietlier tbis^ is so or not, I cannot doubt that 
the Buddhist myth about Sume or Sumeru is distinct from the 
later Brahmaiiical account of it, and allied with the universal 
belief in and adoration of the highest/’ I have also traced 
ill the cosmic theory of the Buddhists the early Homeric 
account of the gods of Olympus. It is singular that we have 
in the successive stages of the Buddhist Sumeru names so 
familiar to us as the strong-hoofed (bull), ie., the sun, the 
ever-free (Dionysus, or Liber), the chaplet-holders (identified 
with Taradeva, the stars), the large-eyed (Juno, the Ml moon), 
the greatly celebrated (Hephmstus), the earthholder (Poseidon), 
the extremely fertile (Earth, dpovpa), and above all the strong 
Sahm {Ziv^ Kpartaro^). I say it is cnrious to find this agree- 
ment ; it can hardly be questioned that the Buddhist cosmic 
arrangement is allied with Greek tradition, as embodied in 
Homer, 

But I hasten to observe, lastly, that the later Buddhist lite- 
rature seems to have been affected by intercourse with Syria, 
and perhaps Samaria. I suppose it cannot be doubted that 
the intercourse between the Greek Bactrian kingdom and the 
people of Syria wnas of a close character. And it is also 
tolerably certain that there wms an early Greek settlement near 
Samaria. Justin the Martyr belonged to a Greek family 
settled there, and his allusion to certain dirojxvrjfxovevfjiara roov 
diroaTokm would indicate that there was a sacred college there 
of some sort, in which traditions and sayings of holy men were 
treasured. I have ventured to think that there were Essenes 
located there, and that many of these were Hellenists. But 
the rules of the Essene community are almost identical with 
those of the Buddhists. The agreement is too close to he acci- 
dental. Were the Essenes, then, a congregation of lay people 
corresponding with the Buddhist Hpasakas ? The Upasakas 
were under vows of chastity, &a, but not so completely as the 
Bhikshus. A Bhikshu or full Buddhist monk was forbidden 
to labour in the field, but the Upasaka was not ; the Bhikshu 


^ The sibilant sound is still used before the names or in the presence of gi-eat 
personages in some parts of Japan, to demand silence and as a call for respect. 
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[a ^vo^e yellow roT^es, the TJpisaka wore white garments ; tlu; 
eral name for eminent sages or saints (not Bhikshus) was 
10 (Fansholl, Sutta Mpata, p. 48), the plural form of isi. 
sther plural form was isi ; these two agree with the Greek 
iants ’Ea-aaiot and 'Ea’arjvol. Lastly, the three Buddhist 
,'ies I have met with relating to the Matangi or low-caste 
nan, of whom Ananda req^nested a drink of water (derived 
larently from a perversion of the history of the Samaritan 
taan), — all these considerations led me to believe that 
re was an early communication between the Hellenists 
tied near Samaria and the Parthian Buddhists, and, in fact, 
,t much of the hatred of the Jews to the Samaritans was 
j to this. 

RThether right or wrong, to my mind it is no disparagement 
the Gospel narrative to suppose such a connection. I have 
itured, therefore, to hold to my opinion, and to accept this 
a possible explanation of the difficulties which surround 
i study of Buddhism when regarded as an isolated inove- 
mt in the religious history of the world. 


PLATES. 


The plates here given are copied from those found in Jin ch'aii’s 
'‘History of Buddhism” (Fd-Mai-UJi-fti), They are constructed 
from details found in iivorks of the highest authority, such as 
the Agama Sutras, the Saddharnia smriti upasthana Sutra, and 
others. 

The figure of Mount Meru, with its terraced slopes, reminds us 
of the passage in Berosus quoted by Josephus : fcal mreaKevao'e 
Tov KoXovfJievov fcpefiaoTov nrapaheicTov, '‘because his Nabu- 
chodonosor’s) wife wished to have her native customs, liaving 
been brought up in the parts of Media” (Josephus, xintiq,, 
X. II, i). This allusion to a hanging paradise suggests the 
correspondence bet-ween the Greek icpifjbdvvviJbL and the Sanscrit 
ava-lamh, both signifying “hanging” or “hanging down;” and 
if this latter word (avalamia) be the root of Olympus, wo have 
here a connection between Meru, as the paradise, and Olympus, 
as the abode of the godsd 

^ If I uiidcrstand the words of Strabo, the idea was to make ovcrlLtiw/mg 
gardens ; this is peculiarly Buddhistic. 
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I, The connection between the Homeric system of the gods 
of Olympus and the Buddhist mythology was first suggested 
bv the evident agreement of the Horrn, as the guardians of the 
4 es of heaven, with the four heavenly kings or Lohapalitas. 
The latter are described in Chinese Buddhist books as originally 
renresenting the four seasons, and are the fathers each one 
o/ninety sons, ie., the ninety days of the quarter. Hero the 


Identity is manifest. , . c 

2 The fact of there having been a colony of Scyths or 

Cuthites around Samaria is plainly proved by the allusion of 
Polybius (Hist., y. 70). The Talmudist writers always speak 
of the Samaritans as Cutheans, and it is a question whether 
Simon Magus, in representing himself to be 5 ©eo, 

(Just. Martyr, Apolog., i-),^ and also nhe great power of God 
and “some great one,” was not merely using well-recogmsed 
Buddhist terms, viz. (i.) Adi Buddha (known as the first 
Buddha as early as the beginning of our era, under the orm 
in Chinese of Yili-sin) ; (2.) Dasabala Buddha ; and (3.) Mahesi. 
His death, too, occurring from a fall when attempting to fiy, 
peculiarly applicable to his imposture as a Buddhist Eishi 
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FOUR LECTURES. 


LECTUEE I. 


EAELY TEANSLATOES OF BUDDHIST BOOKS IN CHINA. 


The object of these Lectures will be to bring before you some 
notices respecting Buddhism and Buddhist books in China and 

Japan. 

The phrase “ Chinese Buddhism” as it is sometimes used, 
is misleading. We might as well speak of “Chinese Chris- 
tianity.” Buddhism and Buddhist books in China are the 
same as they were in India; and, with respect to the latter 
at least, the same as they now are in Ceylon. For I can have 
no doubt that the books belonging to the Buddhist Canon, as 
it is known in that country, will be found, with few excep- 
tions, to exist in China; and to this I shall call your attention 
hereafter. The mere circumstance of these books being trans- 
lated into Chinese cannot alter their character, any more than 
the translation of our own Sacred Books from the Greek or 
Hebrew can dltei theirs. 

It is still a question when Buddhism was introduced into 
China. There is a work {Po-tse-lun, Catalogue, ^ Case Ixxxvii. p. 
95), written by one Fa-lin, to confute the sceptical opinions of 
Eu-yi, in which the writer brings a mass of evidence to show 
that Buddhist books were known in China before the time of She 
'Hwang-ti (b.g. 221). This monarch, as is well known, claimed 
to be the first universal emperor. This claim he put forth in 
the twenty-sixth year of his reign as Ch^ng Wang. He built 
the Great Wall and destroyed aU the books ; and Ea-lin eon- 

'.fer- ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ ■ 


^ The Buddhist Tripitaka, as it is known in China and Japan, 
and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, 1876. 
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LECTURE I. 


tends that among these were the Buddhist Scriptures (k. i. p. lo). 
He also records the anecdote (which appears also in the great 
Encyclopeedia of Kang-hsi, sicb ^^Shih4da'') that in the timed! 
She Hwang there was a foreign Buddhist priest, Li Fang, who, 
with seventeen companions, came to China wdth Buddhist books 
for the purpose of converting the king. The emperor, however, 
shut them up in prison. In the evening six men (of super- 
human character) came and with their diamond maces opened 
the prison doors and brought the captives out. On this the 
emperor -was filled with fear and worshipped them. 

This fable need not be accepted, Fa-lin contends that both 
Confucius and Laou Tseii spoke of Buddha; he says that once 
Confucius was asked if he was a Holy man (shing), to which the 
sage replied that he was not. What, then, are the three kings 
(wang) Holy men T To which he replied they were wise men, 
but not holy. What, then, are the five kings (ti) Holy men? 
To which he replied they were virtuous and truthful, but not 
holy. What, then, were the three emperors (hwang) Holy men? 
To which he replied they were prudent, but not holy. And 
wdien he was asked, Who, then, is the Holy man ? then Fu-sze, 
greatly moved, said, The w^estern region has a Holy man— 
without striving he is self-governed (without confusion) ; he 
speaks not, and yet is the truth (or, sincere) ; he teaches not, 
and yet his own conduct how deep ! how deep T’ 

Then, with respect to Laou Tseu, he quotes various writers 
to show’ that he was identical wdth Buddha. One says, The 
Master, transforming himself, went to India, and entered Nir- 
vana ; ” another says, The Master of the Laou people (i^?., the 
Taouists) was Sakya Muni.” 

Again, he contends that the falling rocks and stars in the 
reign of Chwang Wang, of the Chow dynasty, were the portents 
that occurred at Buddha’s birth. 

But all these notices and contentions may be dismissed as 
more or less fabulous, and we may be content to place the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into China about the time of tlie first 
difiusion of the Christian doctrine in the West. Whether 
there he any connection betw^een these twm events is, I still 
think, an open question ; one thing, at least, we know, that it 
was just at the time when Buddhism was brought to China 
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that the dispersion of Jews and Christians occurred cons 
on the troubles in Jud£ea. Du Halde and the old writers^ 
not be wrong, then, in supposing that some knowledge of 
events, other than the teaching of Buddha, had readied China 
at this time, and led to the mission to India about which I 
proceed to speak. 


The Vision of Ming Ti. 


During the after- Han dynasty of the family Liu, which reicrned 
at Loyang (the eastern capital), there appeared to Mine? Ti 
the second emperor, in the third year of the Yung Vincf nt ’ 1 
(ie., A.D. 6o) [the cyclical characters being ShM^ in a 
dream, a golden flying figure, above his head the glory of the 
sun and moon, wdiich hovered above the vestibule of the r)ala 
On inquiry, the historiographer, Fu-yih, said he had heard thTt 
there was a Divine Being (Shin) in the West, called Buddha 
who had come down to earth, and that the dream had somethin^ 
• to do with this. Accordingly, a.d. 64 [Shin tet], the emperor 
selected from his officers Ts'ai Yin, Tshn King (the rank 
Foil sse), Wang Tsun, and others, all numbering eighteen men 
to go to the West to inquire about the religion of Buddha 
Yin and the rest coming to the country of India invited Kas- 
yapa Matanga and Dharmananda^ to return with them, who usimr 
a white horse for carriage, came back with books, pictures and 
an image of S^kya Buddha, a.d. 67, to Loyang. The emperor 
rejoiced at the event, erected a temple, called the White Horse 
Temple, which was finished on the first month of the fourteenth 
year of his reign, a.d, 71. On this occasion the Taouist priests 
of the Five Mountains,^ Shen Sin and others, being dissatisfied 
sent a deputation to the emperor exhorting him to have their 
respective merits tried. On which occasion the emperor havino- 
called an assembly before the southern gate of the White Horse 
Temple, the Taouist priests put their sacred books and relio-ious 
paraphernalia (spiritual treasures) on the eastern altar f the 


^ So I restore The prefix (7/izi (Indian) is not a component part of 

his name, 

^ Dive high peaks, worshipped in China, viz,, Tung-yo\ in Shantung * BaUmli 
in Shensi, south of the capital ; Nan yohy in Hunan, near the centre ; Pik jjj 
the south-west of Chihili ; QhvMfj yoh^ in the west of Honan, near the Yellow 
Eiver. 
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emperor placed the sacred books, relics, and images of Buddha 
above the hall of the seven gems, on the west. 

And now the Taonist priests, with tears, called on the Heavenly 
Lord, whilst they lay prostrate on the ground; then, placing 
sandal-wood on the altar and burning their books, they hoped, 
as in former times, that others would arise from the ashes and 
ascend into the air and exhibit wonderful changes. But no 
such event now occurred, nor could they recite their sacred 
incantations as they ought. On this the great officer, Chang 
Yen, addressing them, said, “Your trial has failed ; your preten-* 
sions are false ; the religion of the western countries is the true 
religion.’' 

Then the priests of the Han yoh, Shuh tsai and others, self- 
convicted, fell dead. After this the sariras of Buddha, emitting 
the five colours, ascending into the air, formed themselves, as it 
were, into a covering over the assembly, glorious as the disc of 
the sun. Matanga, the Doctor of the Law, having before this 
arrived at the condition of a Eahat, forthwith, by his miraculous 
power, ascended up into space and there exhibited himself, 
undergoing various spiritual changes, flying, walking, sit- 
ting, sleeping, and so on. 

Hereupon there was a rain of precious flowers, so that the 
feelings of the beholders were deeply moved, and they rejoiced 
exceedingly. On this, whilst Matanga was seated (in the 
air), Dharmananda preached a sermon, and multitudes of the 
people "were converted. Amongst these, the royal ladies, 
the emperor's chief housekeeper (tsieh and others, 190 
persons, all became professed disciples (cKuh hia ) ; of the great 
officers of state, civil and military, 268 became disciples ; 
of the Taouists belonging to the “four peaks,” Lu-hwui-tung 
and others, 620 men became disciples; of the capital town, 
391 of the chief men and women became disciples. Of the 
royal family, those who had prof essed religion, with their heads 
shaved, offered gif ts and presents to the Sacred Books for thirty 
days, after which they founded temples— seven outside the 
city, three within. In the seven the priests located themselves, 
in the three the female disciples dwelt. All this is related in 
the annals of the Han dynasty under the heading, “ Ming Ti 
pen niu cliouenT 
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Is^AMES OF TRAKSLATOES. 

The Shaman Kia-yeh-mo4eng {Kasyaf a Matanga), 

He was a maB of Middle India, of the Brahman caste. When 
young he was distinguished for talent ; with ardent purpose he 
studied various treatises, and extracted from them new and 
hidden meanings. Moved by the Divine Spirit, he went into 
Western India, where he was invited by a small country to come 
over and explain the King-Kwong-Ming-King (Suvarna pra- 
bhasa Sutra) to them. Just at this time a neighbouring state 
attempted to march an army into the former country, but they 
were unable to advance over the frontiers. Suspecting some secret 
agency, they sent messengers to find out (by augury) the reason 
of the hindrance. Having entered the country they found the 
king with his ministers, &c., quietly listening to the Sfitra of 
the Great Development, whilst a divine spirit was protect- 
ing the country. On this they wem converted, and it was 
just then that T'sai yin and the other emissaries from China 
met Matanga, and brought him to Loyang to the emperor, 
A.B. 67. 

This priest, located in the White Horse Temple, translated 
‘‘ The Sutra of 42 Paragraphs,’" j vol, 

[This Sutra was copied from other foreign books. Ma- 
tanga, using his great insight, when he first taught the people, 
as their faith was little, put together these excellent sections, 
not giving the people at once full books, but only portions of 
books, to act as guides to them in their unenlightened condition. 
Matanga died afterwards in Loyang. — Ch. JEcL] 

The Shaman Chu-fa-lan {Dharmanancla), 

This priest was also of Middle India. At an early age he 
exhibited great talent and fondness for Buddhist books, 
especially the Yinaya. He could recite more than a hundred 
myriad words from the Sutras. Although hospitality was 
freely offered him, he was not content to remain at home, but 
desired to travel to make known the true doctrine. Contrary 
to the wish of the ruler of the country, he secretly left witli 
Matanga, and after travelling with him came to China, where 
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durmg Kung Ti’s reign lie assisted in tlie translation of the ''Sutra 
of 42 Paragraphs/’ After Matanga’s death Nanda, from the year 
A.D. 68 to A.D. 70, translated alone other Shtras. 

Of these the following is a list : — 

1. Fo-pemliing-ldng, . . . . 5 kionen. 

2. Shih-ti-twan-kie-king, . . . 4 „ 

3. Fa-hai-tsong-king, .... 3 „ 

4. Fo-pen-sing-king, . . . . 2 „ 

5. ’Eh-pih-lnh-sMh-kiai-hoh-i, . . 2 ,, 

Altogether 5 distinct works in 16 chapters. Of these Ho. i 

is the earliest translation known of the "Life of Buddha” — it 
is now lost. Ho. 4 is a hook of Jatakas also lost. 

It is recorded of this priest that when the emperor Wu Ti 
(140 B.c.) had cleaned out (bored through) the Kwan-Ming 
lake and had discovered some black ashes among the excavated 
stuff, he asked Tung-fang So about it, whereupon So said, "You 
must ask the Tartars (liu-jin) of the Western world.” When 
Handa arrived, therefore, he was asked about it, and replied, 
"These are the ashes of the world burnt up in the • Kalpa 
past.” 

This priest, again, when he came to Loyang, caused a picture 
to be made from the sandal-wood image of Buddha done by 
King Uddyana, and reverence to be paid it. 

The Shaman Ghi 4 o 4 da-chm {Shirgatchin). 

This priest was a Hun (White Hun). Moved by a desire to 
convert the world (mat, " things ”), he came to China in the year 
147 A.D., and worked at translations till a.d. 187 in Loyang. 

In all he completed 21 distinct translations, comprising 63 
chapters, of which I will name the following:— 

1. A-kieu-Fo-kwo-king, . . , . 2 kiouen 

2. Pan-jo-tao-hing-pkin, . . . xo „ 

:h,,3.'.Shen-ling-yan-king, .■ 4 ' 

V';''4.:', Pao-tsih-king, „ ' ■ ... ... '.i .I.,,'' ' 

Of these, Ho. i is an account oPthe land of Akshobya— one of 
the Dhydni Buddhas, From this we gather that the develop- 
ment of these fanciful Buddhas had already taken a distinct 
form before the year 147 A.l). 
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/No. 2 is a section from the Pi 4 jiia Paramita SHtra, which 
shows that this w^ork dates also before this period. ' 

No. 3 is a translation of the Siitra commonly called Siiran- 
gama, thongh I think it should more properly he restored to 
Sringin, i.e,, '' the horned/’ referring to the highest rays of the 
siin, which are compared to horns, and so denoting the highest 
flight of doctrine. This horned figure is symbolised in Yarious 
ways from the simple circle (of the sun) with its rays, as on 
the Buddha- Gaya rail (Bhilsa Topes, p. 333), advancing to the 
common Trisul figure at Sanchi, where, however, instead of the 
sun we have the Lotus flower. This highest flight of doctrine 
so symbolised thus became the “m excelsis'' of the later 
Buddhists, under the form of mani-padme.’"’ ^ The Sutra we 
refer to is in two chapters, the later one, translated in the Tang 
dynasty by Paramita and Meghasikhi, is in ten kioiien. This 
is accounted for by the usual process of development or 
expansion. We notice that Pa-hien, when he recited the Siitra 
called by this name in the Yulture-Peak Mountain, must have 
used the shorter one, probably the one under present notice. 

No. 4 is the Eatnakuta Sutra, but very short, being in one 
Idouen. 

The Shawxm 'An-tsing or Scti-hao. 

This missionary was a prince royal of Parthia (An-dh ; 
either of the country of the Arsacidae, or the Assakas, or liTmcnoh, 
Parthians). When his father died he gave up the kingdom 
to his uncle and became a Buddhist recluse. He came to 
China in the second year of the reign of Hwan-ti, the title being 
Kien-hOj i.e. j A.J). 149, and soon distinguished himself by his 
knowledge of Chinese. He went to Kwangchau (Canton) to 
encounter an old associate of his who in former days in a 
previous birth) had possessed a fiery and passionate temper. As 
he went along the road, a young man armed with a knife attacked 
and wounded him. Kao with a smile addressed him and said, 
‘*1 have come here to see you.” Afterwards with the same 
object he went again towards Canton; on the way, in the Kiing 
pavilion in Hu-nan, he entered a temple where sailors were 


^ The gem, i.e., the trisul, in the Lotml md so it is everywhere figured. 
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wont to offer sacrifices and pray, in fear of a monster that dwelt 
in the river. Ivao, fearing that this monster, whose days were 
; now near at an end, 'would pollute the river when dead, 

I caused him to he transported to a marsh (tseh clmng) in Shensi. 

-i Ilefore this, however, he caused his head to appear, and he 

;; spoke to him in the Hu language, on which the monster shed 

I tears. Afterwards, to prevent his birth in hell, Sai-ko 

i devoted looo pieces of silk stuff and various gems to the 

building of a tower (pagoda). After the foundations had 
been dug and a year or so elapsed, suddenly some prayers 
;i (written forms of incantation) disappeared; on which Kao said 

that the monster had escaped from his unhappy condition. 

' Afteiwards in the marsh at Shensi men discovered the head 

and tail of a large hoa {mong), in length many li; and now in 
the prefecture of Sin- Yang there is a hamlet called the Snake 
village {Shie tshm). This is the place. 

Afterwards Sai-Kao went to Canton, where he wms killed in 
a popular tumult in the market-place. 

From A.D. 149 to A.n. 171 he translated 176 distinct works 
in 197 chapters. Of these I will name the following : — 

1. Fa-kheu-king, 4 kiouen 

2. Wou-liang-sheu-king, . . . 2 „ 

3. Sse-ti-king, . . . . . i 

4. Pa-ching-to-king, . . . . i » 

5. Shih-i-in-iin-king, . . , . i „ 

6. Chun-fa-lun-king, . , . . i „ 

7. She-kia-lo-yue-king, . . . . i 

8. Ku-mu-song-yih-tseu, . . . i „ 

No. I is a translation of Dhammapada. I have not yet been 
able to ascertain if this hook is lost or not. If not, it would 
be very interesting to compare it with later editions of the same 
work. 

No. 2. This is a translation of Amitayus Sfitra, or the Ami- 
tabha Sfitra. Being of so early a date, it is interesting. 

No. 3. This is the Sfitra of the "'Four Great Truths” (cat- 
tdri ariyasaccdni), on which Buddha founded his system. 

No. 4. This is the Siitra of the -' Eight Correct or Orthodox 
"Ways” (Ariyo atthangiko concerning which so much 

has been written. 
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Ko. S. This is the Siitra of the Twelve hTidlnas or Connec- 
tions, by which Buddha in a later period of his teaching tried 
to account for the origin and destruction of finite existence. 

No. 6. This is the Sutra sometimes called the Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Eighteousness,” otherwise Turning the Wheel 
of the Law.” It was the first sermon preached by Buddha. He 
had gone to Benares after his enlightenment, and there by this 
sermon converted five ascetics who had formerly been his com- 
panions. Both this and the former sermon are known in China, 
They differ in no material respect from the translations from 
the P^i of the same sermons (Pdli Suttas)} 

No. 7. This is the Sigalavada Sutra, which has been translated 
from PMi by the late Professor Childers ^ and partly by myself 
from the Chinese.^ 

No. 8. I quote this merely because of its singular title, “ The 
Widow Woman at the Funeral of her only Son.” I do not 
know whether it is still extant. 

The Shaman Clm-fo-so, and others. 

(1) Chu-fo-so, a Shaman of India who came to China in the 
Hi P’ing year of the reign of Ling Ti, An. 172, and translated 
until A.D. 184 two works. 

( 2 ) To-weN an-yilan, a Upasaka from Parthia, came to China 
A.D. 182, and translated at Loyang 2 works. 

( 3 ) The Shaman Chi-yatt^ an Indian, came to China A.D. 186, 
and translated at Loyang ii works in 13 chapters. Among 
these is the Siu-pen-Fi-hing in 2 chapters, a primitive work, 
being a Life of Buddha. There is another translation also, the 
Siitra of Mahfimaya, the mother of Buddha, which would be 
interesting if discovered. 

( 4 ) The Sliamaii Hong-shin, a man of the western world, \vho 
travelled about in the work of converting men, and came to 
China A.D, 188, and translated at Loyang one "work, viz., 
W en-ti-jiih-sse-MiOLg {Questions Concerning Affairs in Hell). 

( 5 ) A pious layman called Yan-Fo-Tiau of Lin-lumi trans- 

^ By Mr. Davis, in the Sacred Books of the East. 

2 The Whole Duty of the Buddhist Layimn : Contemporary Review, February 
1876. 

^ Catalogue, &c., p. 112. 
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. 189, in conjunction with ’An-yuan, 7 works in 10 

3 Shaman Kong-^ncmg-tsiang, a western man, of much 
came to China A.i). 194, and translated at Loyang, 
*00, 6 works in 9 chapters, among which I observe a 
die Brahmajala Sutra {Fcm-hong-Jdng) in 2 chapters, 
a Life of Buddha with the title Ta-tseu-pen~Jci- 
Hng, in 2 chapters. This last work is ‘still extant, 
been referred to in my Catalogue, &c., p. 116. He 
3d another translation of the Sutra of the ''Four 

e Shaman Ta 4 ih, a man of the west, came to China 
and translated atLoyang, in conjunction with the last- 
riest, a Life of Buddha called Shiu-hing-pen-k’i-king, 
pters. This work is still extant, and has been referred 
A. S., voL X., part hi., p. 356. 

le Shaman Tan-hwo (Dharmaphala),^ a man of the west, 
to China a copy of a Life of Buddha, which he had 
L at Kapilavastu (another account tells us he had got 
a descendant of Buddha’s uncle), in the year 208 A.D. 
•k in question is called Ghung-imi-Ei-hing} It is said 
iken from the Dirghagama collection \ it begins with 
sermon at Benares. 

es the above, during the Han dynasty there were made 
ions of 123 works in 148 chapters, the names of the 
ors being lost. 

names of these works are given in the Kii-hm-Ui- 

-K.] 

During the Wei Dynasty of the Family of Tiau^ 

A.D. 220-260. 

Ehe Shaman Dharmakala {Tan 4 co 4 da 4 o), an Indian, 
young he devoted himself to study; he could recite 
aout the four Vedas, and was well acquainted with the 
idya Shasters. Having become a Buddhist, he diligently 
I the works of the Great and Little Vehicle and the 
it copies of the Vinaya. He came to China in the year 

it is to be found in the volume of Sttras, MiscclkmeoiiSj Case 32. 
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223 A.D., Avliere lie fiourislied till a.d. 251. He laboured, 
translating principally %?ork3 belonging to the Vinaya, at 
Loyang, among which I observe S&ng-cU-Uai-pen, that is,’ the 
original rules of the Mahasanghika school, in one chapter. 
This was the first book on the "Vinaya rules translated in 
China. 

( 2 ) The Shaman Kong sang -Tied, a man of India, of great 
erudition aftd a deep searcher into the abstruse meaning of the 
Sutras, came to China A.D, 253? and resided in the "White Horse 
Temple of Loyang; translated 2 works, the second of which 
is another version of the Wou-liang-slieu-king, i.e., the Sfitra of 
Boundless Years. 

( 3 ) The Shaman Tan-ii, a Parthian, well versed in the Vinaya 
literature, translated at Loyang in the year 254 a.d. the Kamma 
rules according to the Dharmagupta school {Tmi-imi-ii-Ide-mi) 
in 2 chapters. 

( 4 ) The Shaman Pih-yen, a man of the western countries, 
very shrewd in the interpretation of the Yoga Shasters, came to 
China a.d. 259, and translated whilst dwelling in the "White 
Horse Temple at Loyang six works in ei^ht chapters, among 
which I notice a second version of the Surangama (fringin') 
Sfitra in two chapters. 

( 5 ) The Shaman An-J^dj-hnciXy who, after travelling through 

various countries, came to China (date not given, but it must 
have been before A.D. 260), and translated Lo-mo-lda-Ung in 
3 chapters. This appears to be a history of Eama. Also, 
Ta-pan-ni-pwan-Mng, in 2 chapters. This is the Mahapari- 
nirvfina Sutra. ' 

During the. Wu Dynasty of the Family of Mn, 

A.D. 222-264. 

( 1 ) The Hpasaka Chi-hien, his private name being Kimg 
Ming, a Hun (White Hun), came to China towards the end of the 
Han dynasty, was remarkable for his thin lanky body and his 
yellowdsh eyes. In the second year of the 'gevioi Hivang-iou 
(a.d. 224), till the second year of Kien-Ung (ad. 254), he 
laboured at translations, producing 129 distinct works in 152 
chapters. Among these I observe another version of the 
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Maliaparinirvana Sutra in 2 chapters, also another copy of 
the Sui-ying-pen-E i-Jdng in 2 chapters; the O-mi-to (Ami- 
tabha) Sutra, in 2 chapters ; the expanded {fang-tang) Suran- 
gama Sutra, 2 chapters; the Fa-Mmc (Dhammapada) in 2 
teis ; the Zimg-sM-niu-king in i chapter (this is probably the 
history of Elapatra) ; and latterly another version of the Sutra 
of 42 Paragraphs, with several copies of the Agama Sutras (the 
Nikayas of the South). 

( 2 ) The Shaman Wei-chi-lan, an Indian, 'well versed in the 
Sutras and Agamas, travelled about teaching ; he came with an- 
other Shaman, GMi-lm-yen, from the western countries to Wu- 
chang (the capital of the Wu dynasty) in 225 A.D., and there 
translated the two 'works — 

1. A-cha-mo-hing, the Agama Sutra, in 4 chapters. 

2. Fa-hheu-tsili-ldng (Dhammapada), 2 chapters. 

( 3 ) The Shaman Chudiu-yeuy a fellow-traveller of the last, 
came to China in the year 231 A.i)., and translated 3 wmrks in 4 
chapters. 

( 4 ) The Shaman Kong-sang-id, a man of Samarcand, and the 
eldest son of the principal chief of the country, was taken to 
India at an early age, and having lost both his parents, he be- 
came a recluse. Coming to China in the year 242 a.d., he 
laboured in founding Pagodas till 248 a.d. He then procured 
some She-li ( 4 ariras, relics), brilliant as the heavens and of five 
colours, which the king being unable to destroy, he erected over 
them a Sarira pagoda, and founded a Buddhist temple. In 
A.I). 253 he translated 10 'works in 29 chapters, among which I 
observe : — 

1. Taou-shu-hing, the Sutra of the Tree of Knowledge (Bod- 
hidruma), with explanations. 

2. King-min-wang-king, the Sutra of the Bright-faced King, 
wdiich I take to be the same as Sibiraja (&vir§-ja). 

( 5 ) The Shaman Ohi-kdang,n man of the west, came to China 
in the second year of the period Wu-fSng, a. 1}. 256, and there 
he translated the following work in 6 chapters 

(Pundarika Samidhi Sixtra). 

Besides the above, there were no works in 291 chapters 
translated during this dynasty, the names of the translators 
being lost. 
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jlmoBg tliese I observe — 

h Tsa-jjNiiAdng, the Siitra of Mixed Comparisons (mis- 
cellaaeons tales). 

' 2. MoAio-sMng 4 cmg (Malilyana Siitra), in 14 chapters. 

the Mahayana Upadesa 

Sutra, S chapters. 

4. San-mtoi-waMgAdng^ the Samfidlii Eaja Siitra, in 5 chapters. 

^, SM4i4iivcmd7h-sh^ the Questions of Sakradeveiidra, 
ill 3 chapters. 

The Western Tsin Dynasty, A.D. 265-313. 

(1) The Shaman Dharmarahsha, a Hun, became a disciple at 
eight years of age, came to China A.D. 265, and worked at trans- 
lation till 313 A.D. He produced altogether 2 10 volumes in 394 
chapters. Among these I observe versions of the 
sheu-ldng (the Sutra of Boundless Years), in 2 chapters ; of the 
Surangama Sutra, in 2 chapters ; and of the Mah§;parinirv§.iia 
Stitra, in 2 chapters. 

(2) The Shaman Kiang4iang4u-chi (K^laruchi, although the 
Chinese interpretation is said to be 'dnie a man of the 
west, came to China a.d. 28 and residing in Canton, translated 
one Sutra in I chapter. 

( 3 ) The Shaman 'An-fci 4 dn, a Parthian, a man of large read- 
ing, came to China about a.d. 302, and worked at translation till 
AD. 306 in Loyang. He produced 5 books in 12 chapters. 

( 4 ) The Shaman Wou 4 o-yathcM, a man of Khoten, came to 
China A.D. 293, and translated the Light-giving Prajha Sutra 
in 20 chapters. 

[It appears that Won4a had lost his original copy of this 
Siitra, on which he sent his disciple, Fo-^idan, back to Ivhoten 
to get another. But on the way, before he arrived at Khoten, he 
gave up his faith and denounced the book before the king as 
contrary to Buddha’s teaching. On this they tried to burn it, but 
it refused to be destroyed, and only emitted a bright and won- 
derful light; on which the king and his ministers were im- 
pressed with religious fear, and attributed the miracle to divine 
interposition.] 

( 5 ) The Shaman C%n-slmli4an, a man of the west, had, on a 
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former occasion, in the reign of Hwei-Ti, of the Western Tsiii 
dynasty, travelled as far as China on his work of conversion. 
He translated in Loyang 2 volumes, 3 kiouen. 

Among these is a copy of the Surangama Sutra (Sringin) in 
2 kiouen. 

(6) The Shaman Pih-fct-ts% of Kong-nm (''Within the Eiver”). 
His secular name was Wan-shi, He became a disciple at an 
early age. He was devoted to the study of the Sacred Books, 
and each day would recite from eight to nine thousand words. 
He thoroughly investigated the Vaipulya books, and built a 
Vihi^ra at Chang’an. He was well versed in Sanscrit (Fan) and 
the Tsin language (Chinese), and in the reign of Hwei-ti trans- 
lated 23 books in 25 chapters. 

Among these I observe — 

1. The HirvUna Sutra, in 2 chapters. [From its brevity, this 
would probably be the Southern copy.] 

2. The Parinirvana of Mah 4 Prajapati. [Ta-ngai-tao-pan~ni- 
pan-Jcing.] 

( 7 ) The Shaman translated in the Yung-rdng year 

of Hwei 4 i (301 a.d.) 4 works in 5 kiouen. 

(8) The Upasaka Shih-fao-chi translated in the Ta-¥ang (for 
Ytmg-¥ang) year of Wu-ti (a.d. 300), to the end of the Yung-- 
Ida year (312 A.I).) of Hwai-ti, some Sutras copied by Fa-hii 
(Dharmaraksha), but which he had left untranslated at his 
death. In all he thus translated 54 volumes in 66 chapters. 

Among these I observe the following : — 

Kwan-sM-yin-shau-ld-ldn^ Previous History of Kwan- 

yin, in i chapter. 

[The remainder relate principally to different Bodhisatwas.] 

( 9 ) The Shaman Fd 4 ih, in the reign of Hwei-ti (290-300 A.D.), 
dwelt at Loyang with the Shaman Fa-ku, and there translated 
4 books in 13 chapters. Among these I notice — 

1. The Lau-tan-hing, in 6 vols. This is the Pindadaiia 
Sutra.^ 

2, Fd-¥ eu-pen-oni-hing (Beginnings and Endings of Dham- 
mapada). 

After Fa-lih’s death, translated alone 132 volumes in 
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142 chapters. Among these I notice another copy of the Pinda- 
dana Shtra, in 8 chapters. 

3. The History of the Female Demon (Mo), who, after hearing 
Buddha preach, obtained a man’s body, [i chapter.] [Mo-niu- 
%oe‘ 7 i-Fo-shwo-f&Ae}i-nan~sMn.] 

4. The Story of the Marriage of Yu-ye, the Son of Videhi. 

[ Wei-tiAhiAseio- Jue-yd~iim-fu-ym-hing.'\ 

5. The History of the Death of King Prasenajit’s Mother. 

[Po~sse-nih-wa 7 ig~song--mu'kiny.] 

6 . The Parinirvana of Suddhodana Eaja {Tsmg-fmi-ioaiig-pcm- 
ifhi-pimi-Jcmg). 

7. The Prophecy of Ajasat’s Final Pi,elease. \_A-che-si-%octng- 
shmiAduh-hingll 

In the Catalogue of the Tripitaka published during the above 
dynasty (the Western Tsin), 8 other works are named, published 
during the reign of Hwei-ti, in the Yuan K’ang year (291 a.d.) 

Besides the above, there are 8 books in 1 5 chapters, the names 
of the translators being lost. 

The Eastern Tsm, of the Sze Ma Family. 

[Capital, Kien K’ang.] 

(1) The Shaman Pi-si 4 Lmili-to 4 o, i.e., the Fortunate Friend 
(Srimitra), a man of the %vestern countries, and the eldest son of 
a rdja, came in his travels to Kien K’ang and there founded the 
Kien-cho Temple (la, the first temple of Kien). He was com- 
monly called the ICao 4 so-ftl-sse (the High- throned Doctor). He 
translated , (A.D. 322) 3 books in i i chapters. Among these 
were : — - ^ ' 

1. The Sutra of Anointing a King (Abhishekha), in nine 
chapters. 

2. The Dharani of the Great Peacock King. 

3. Mixed Dharani of the Great Peacock King. 

( 2 ) The Shaman Che 4 o 4 in having set out m his travels for 
the benefit of the world, came to China, and in the first year 
of Cheng-ti (326 A.n.) translated 2 works, viz.: — 

I. The Lotus of the Good Law Expanded {Fa 7 ig 4 eng-fd 4 iwa- 
king), 5 chapters. 
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belonging to tbe land of A^shohjB, 

Moli’cMng-jpTiin), in 2 chapters. 

(3) The Shaman Integrity of the Law 

(Dharmananda), [observe that elm in this and other cases is an 
honorific expletive], a man of the western world, came to Giiiiia 
(a.d. 382), and worked at translation till the twentieth year 
of the period Ted Yuan (a.d. 396), and translated altogether 
III books in 120 chapters. Among these are — 

1. Agreements and Differences as to the 260 Eiiles of the 
Three Schools, two chapters \i,e,, of the Pratinioksha in the 
different schools]. 

2. The Names of the one Thousand Buddhas of the Bhadra 
Kalpa. 

3. The Sfitra of Yuh-ye. 

4. A 4 oka cherishes the Bodlii Tree [referring to the destruc- 
tion and revival of the tree]. 

( 4 ) The Shaman Kmdan^sWngAda-ti-^^o, Le., Gotamasahgha 
Deva, a man of Cophene, came to China and translated altogether 
50 chapters (a.I). 344), Afterwards, in the year 393 A.D., he 
translated 3 other works in 7 chapters, and again 2 other works 
in 3 1 chapters. Altogether he translated 8 distinct works in 
167 chapters. 

Among these were several works of the Abhidharnia class, 
as — ' 

X. The Abhidarma Hridaya. 

2. The Vibhasha Abhidharma. 

And again^ — 

3. The Middle Agama Sutra. 

4. The Add-one Agama Sutra. . 

( 5 ) The Shaman KicUaudodda, that is, Ivaludaka, a man of 
the west, who came to China a.d. 390, and translated i book 
in I chapter. 

(6) The Shaman ITang Tao came to China a.d. 394, and 
translated one work in 3 chapters, 

( 7 ) The Shaman Fodo-p’o-todo, ie., Euddhabhadra, wdiose 
private name was Sakya, a man of Kapilavastu, and a descendant 
of Amritodana Eaja [the uncle of S^kya Muni]. He became a 
disciple at five years of age, and daily read a thousand wmrds of 
the Scriptures. His fellow-student, Saiighadatta, while lost in 
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meditation, once saw Bliadra appear suddenly, and asking Mm 
whence he came, he said he had been to the Tusita heaven to 
see Maitreya. [Other remarkable events are recorded of him, 
especially relating to his voyage with a priest, Glie-yan.] He 
met Knmarajiva in China, and from A.D. 399 to a.d. 422 he 
worked at translation, partly in the capital, and partly in Mount 
Ln. Altogether, he translated 15 books in 125 chapters, among 
which I observe — , ■ 

1. KiooAm 4 nAmm-hing. A valuable Life of Buddha in 4 
chapters. 

2. A new Amit§,yus Sutra, in 2 chapters. 

3. The Vinaya of the Sangha (Mahlsahgha) school, in 30 
chapters. 

(8) The Shaman Tan-ma-pi (Virtue of the Law) came to 
China A.D. 406, and, in compliance with the request of twenty 
priests, translated the Tsa-we 7 i-hti-sz in 2 chapters. 

( 9 ) The Shaman Pi-7710 Ao-^cN a (Vimal&ksha), a man of Co- 
pihene (Cabul), remarkable for his blue eyes, and so called the 
blue-eyed Doctor, dwelt formerly in Eiu-sse (Karashar), crossed 
the sandy deserts with Knmarajiva, and arrived in China in the 
eighth year of the Hung-she period, 408 A.i). After the latter’s 
death in the jj^ear 412 a.d,, he translated many works belonging 
to the Vinaya, especially the Shih-song-lmy ie,, the Vinaya of 
the Sarv&stavidins. 

( 10 ) The Sha^rndLix Fd-Men, his family name Kung, a man of 
Wu-Yang, in the prefecture of Ping Yang, he became a disciple 
at three years of age. Being desirous to obtain religious books, 
especially the Vinaya, he vowed to go abroad to seek them, and 
so in the third year of the period Lung-ngan of the reign of 
Kgan-ti (a.d. 400) [there is some little difficulty here, as Mayers 
gives the cyclic year 399 a.d.] he set out for India. . He wor- 
shipped the sacred traces and learned the Fan language, and 
acquired a facility in writing that language with the greatest 
exactness. In a.d. 405 he set out on his return, and translated 
in the capital, in the Tao-Yang Temple, 5 works in 23 chapters. 

Among these are the — 

1. Mah^pariiiirvana Sutra, in S chapters. 

2. The Expanded Parinirvana Sutra, in 2 chapters. 

( 11 ) The Shaman CM-ma-to, a western man, travelling so far 

B 
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as the Tsiii country (China), translated 25 books in 46 chapters. 
One of these I observe to be the SamamtamicMia section of 
the Saddharma Pundarika Shtra. 

( 12 ) The Householder called Kanda, a man of the west, came 
to China a,d, 319, and translated 2 works in 4 chapters. 

( 13 ) The Shaman Glm-fctMli, a man of the -west, came to 
China A.D. 319, and translated i work in i chapter. 

( 14 ) The Shaman Kao-hung translated 4 works in 6 chapters. 

( 15 ) The Shaman translated i wmrk. 

( 16 ) The Shaman SMh-fd-yitng translated i book. 

Other books, the names of translators lost, 52 in number in 
56 chapters. 

( 17 ) The Shaman Tan-mo-clii (Sea of the Law) came to China 
A.D. 431, and with Fa-nien in Chang'an translated 2 works in 2 
chapters, one of which is the '' Eules of the Bhikslmnis accord- 
ing to the SarvIstavMins.” 

( 18 ) The Shaman Shih-hioei-sJiang laboured with the former 
and Fa-nien, and in the year A.i). 432 translated the great Eules 
of the Bhikslmnis, i chapter. 

( 19 ) The Shaman Kiio-mo-lo-fo-te (Kiim§,rabodhi), a western 
man, laboured with Fo-hu and others in the work, of transla- 
tion down to the year 435 a.d. in Chang’an; he produced i 
wmik. 

( 20 ) The Shaman Scmg-hia-ioo-cJiing (Seen of All, or Univer- 
sally Seen), a Cophene (Cabul) man, translated, a.d. 445, in 
conjunction with Bhah-tao-ngan and others, the Abhidharma 
Vibasha Shastra, i book, 14 chapters, and also the works of 
Vasumitra and of Sahgha-raksha ; altogether 3 books in 17 
chapters. 

( 21 ) The Shaman Tmi-mo-ping (Love of the Law), an Indian, 
translated with Chu-fo-nien, Am. 446, in Chang'an, and produced 
a copy of the Mahaprajhaparamita Sutra from a MS., i book, 
5 chapters. 

(22) The Shaman Dharmananda, a Turk (Turkhara), travelled 
through many countries, and at last came to China A.D. 448, and 
translated 5 works in 116 chapters, among which are — 

1. The Middle Agama, in 59 chapters. 

2. The Mixed Agama, in 5 1 chapters. 
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The Yaoio Tlisin Period, [Capital, Cliang'aii.] 

( 1 ) The Shaman Chu-fo-nien, a Pfng-chan man, in A.D. 438 
translated 13 books in 82 chapters, among which are — 

1. Chhili~yan, the Dawn, or Coming forth of Light, being a copy 
of Dhammapada. 

2. The History of Dliarmavarddhana, the King’s son, losing 
his eyes. 

(2) The Shaman Tan-mo-ye-sJie (Dharmayasas), a Cophene 
man, translated in Canton, a.d. 399, i work in i chapter ; also, 
A.I). 413, at Chang’an, 2 other works in 45 chapters. 

( 3 ) The Shaman Knmarajiva, originally a man of India, but 
afterwards of Karashar, was brought to China, and in A.D. 401 
translated at Chang’ an 98 books in 421 chapters. 

( 4 ) The Shaman Fo-to-ye-shc (Brightness of Wisdom), a Co- 
phene man, came to China and settled at Chang’an ; he was called 
the Eed-haired Vibasha (Barbarian), whilst his master, Kumara- 
jiva, was called the G-reat Yibasha (Barbarian) ; he translated 
from A.D. 402 to A.D. 412 altogether 4 works in 69 chapters. 

( 5 ) The Shaman Fo-ye--to 4 o (Punyatara), a Cophene man, 
resided in China A.D. 403, and translated the Vinaya according 
to the school of the Sarvlstavldins, i book, 58 chapters. 

(6) The Shaman FdAdn translated 14 books in 18 chapters. 

( 7 ) The Shaman Shih-tanAiioh, otherwise called Hwei-hioh, 
obtained in Khoten an original of the work Kin-^i-Jcmg (Sutra 
of the Wise and Foolish), and in the year a.d. 409 translated it 

'■'in 1,5 'chapters. ■ • ■ 

(8) The Shaman Shih-tan-yenj priest of the Tungdoh 
Temple at Hiuen-’an (in the Stony Grot) ; he became a disciple 
at an early age. The Emperor T’ai-wu-ti having persecuted the 
Buddhists, afterwards fell sick and became a convert, and in 
A.D. 452, Wen Cheng having ascended the throne, Tan continued 
to translate books till A.D. 463, with some Indian priests located 
in Stony Grot Temple. He produced altogether 2 works in 5 
chapters. 

( 9 ) The Shaman Eili-kia-ye (Kakaya), a man of the west, 
travelled about on the work of conversion ; he came to China in 
the second year of the period Yen-hing of the reign of Hiao- 
Wen-ti (A.r>. 473), and translated 5 books in 25 chapters. 
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The Northern Liang {in Kmmth), of the Family Tsu IFiL 

[Capital, Ku-tsang.] 

( 1 ) The Shama,n Shih 4 ao-lmng came to Kansiili (X ortli Liang) 
in Ilo-si (Tangnt) in the Yung-clio year of Wang'-shin, and trans- 
lated in Ghang-yeh for the sake of Mung-Siui, king of Ho-si, 2 
hooks in 1 2 chapters. 

( 2 ) The Shaman Fd-cMing, a man of the Ivao-chang district 
(Tnrfan), came to Chang-yeh at the same time, and also trans- 
lated for Miing-Sun i hook in 4 chapters. 

( 3 ) The Shaman Sdng-hia-to, a man of the west, also, at 
the same time and place, and for Mung-Sun, translated i hook 
in 2 chapters, 

( 4 ) The Shaman Tan-mo 4 sien (Dharmakshaya), a man of 
Mid- India, became a disciple at six years of age, and daily recited 
10,000 words of Scripture, At first he belonged to the school of 
the Lesser Development, and was well acquainted with all the 
discourses of the five Vidyas. Afterwards meeting w’ith a con- 
templative priest (Shan-sse) named Pih-teou, he became, after 
ten days' discussion with him, a follower of the Great Develop- 
ment school. He came to Ivu-tsang (ITorth Liang) in the year 
412 A.D., bringing with him a copy of 10 chapters of the first 
division of the Mrvana Sutra, and also a copy of the Eules of 
the Bodhisatwas. The king (Siin) having heard of DharmS,k- 
shaya, invited him to come and translate books, on which from 
the year 414 a.d. down to 421 a.d. he engaged in the task, and 
produced translations of 23 books in 148 chapters. Among 
these were — 

1. Do-pen-hing-king (a Life of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bod- 
hisatwa), in 5 chapters. 

2. Kin-kwong-ming-king (Suvarna Prabh&sa Sutra), in 4 
chapters. 

3. Leng-kia-king (Lanki^vatara Shtra), in 4 chapters. 

Afterwards he translated in the Hiao-kien year of Hiao-wui-ti 

of the Sung dynasty (house of Liu), a.d. 454, 35 books in 42 
chapters. Among these are — 

1, Kwan-si-yin-king, in i chapter. 

2. Po-mu-pan-ni-pan-king, in i chapter (the Death of the 
Mother of Buddha, ie., of Mahaprajlpati). 
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(5) The Shaman Buddhavarma, a man of the west, in the jmar 
459 A.D. translated for the son of the king of Ho-si the 
Vibhasha Shastra, I book, loo chapters. (Forty chapters were 
lost at the end of the Wei dynasty; sixty only now remain.) 

(6) The Shaman Shi-cM-onang translated about the same time 
the Parinirvana Sutra in 20 chapters. 

Other books, translators’ names lost, belonging to this 
dynasty, 5 in number, in 17 chapters. Among these are — 

1. Kin-kong-san-mui-king (the Vajra SamMhi). 

2. Kien-kih-wu-pih-fo-meng (Names of 500 Buddhas of the 
Bhadra Kalpa), i chapter. 

Tlie Sung Dynasty {Eoim of lAu). [Capital, Kien K’ang.] 

( 1 ) The Shaman Buddhajiva, a man of Cophene (Cabul), be- 
came a discip»le at an early age, and devoted himself to the study 
of the Vinaya of the Mahisasaka school. He came to the capital, 
Yancf, in a.d. 423, and there having found the Vinaya Pitaka of 
the Mahisasaka school, got by Pa-hien in Ceylon, the latter 
being now dead, the priests of the capital hearing that Jiva 
was°well skilled in the Vinaya literature, begged him to trans- 
late -this w’ork. He therefore at the end of the year above 
named translated 34 chapters of it in the Lung Kwong Temple. 
He also translated one chapter of Eeligious Eules, and one 
chapter of Hamma Saiigha rules,i altogether 36 chapters. He 
was assisted in this work by the Shaman Chi-sheng of Khoten, 
who arranged the words, and by the Shaman Chu-tao-sing and 

others, who transcribed the written copy. 

( 2 ) The Shaman Tan-mo-mi-to (ie., a Dharmamita), a Co- 

phene man; having made avow to travel everywhere on the 
work of conversion, he came to China in 424 A.D., and trans- 
lated 10 books in 14 chapters. [He painted a figure of 
Kapda.] , • 

( 3 ) The Shaman Ivalayasas, a Western, came to China in 424 
A.D., and translated 2 books in 2 chapters. 

( 4 ) The Shaman I-yeh-^o-lo a man of the west; 

he was well versed in the four Agamas, and came to China in 

1 Eules made by a committee of priests, convoked on special occasions, %-ide, 
Childers, Pali Diet., 5!i6 wc. “ Kainmam,” p. 178, pol. i. 
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the middle of the Yucm-Ma period of the reign of Weii~ti 
(about 438 A.D.), and translated the Sarny iiktahhidliarmhridaja 
Siitra, in ii chapters. 

( 5 ) The Shaman SMi-clii-ya% of Liang-chaii ; he translated, 
A.D. 428— 

1. Pdm-yaoii-king, in 8 chapters^ In this he was assisted 
hj Po-ynn (Eatnamegha), one of Ea-hien’s companions. This 
work was brought by Ea-hien from India, but he had not 
translated it. 

2. Book of jatakas, in 5 chapters [Sing-king]. 

Altogether he translated 14 books in 36 chapters. 

[It is related of this Shaman, that having broken one of the 
rules binding on a lay disciple, he was in doubt whether he 
could be ordained as a Shaman. In consequence he went by 
ship to India, and there consulted a Eahat. The Ealiat, not 
being certain, consulted Maitreya (who was supposed to be in 
heaven). Maitreya having replied, “ He may be ordained,'- Yaii 
was greatly rejoiced.] 

(6) The Shaman Gunavarma, a man of Cophene, was a 
younger son of the king of that country ; he was deeply versed 
in the nine Ahgas,^ in the four Agamas, and in various sections 
of the Vinaya. He could recite more than a hundred myriad 
words of Scripture. He came to China about 440 A.D., and 
translated 8 books in 39 chapters. 

( 7 ) The Shaman Po-ymi^ 2. Liang-chau man; he became a 
disciple when a child. He travelled across the Eaksha desert to 
gaze on the sacred traces (A.n. 402). Whilst thus travelling 
he heard the sound of heavenly drums ; he paid reverence to the 
traces of Sdkya ; received the words of a Eahat, and after travel- 
ling through various countries, and practising himself in the 
letters and sounds of the Fan language, he came to Chang'an, 
and engaged with Chi-yan in the work of translation. After- 
wards hy himself, about the year 440 A.i)., he translated — 

I. Eo-pen-hing-tsan-king, in five ^ chapters [Life of Buddha in 
verse]. 


1 The second translation of the Lalita Vistara. 

2 The Navangaih, Childers, “Angara.” 

^ YHe m'pm, under No. 5. He was a man of Western Liang-chau. 
^ This work, as it is before me, is in seven chapters. 
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2. Woii-liang-slieii-ldiig, 2 chaiDters [Amitayiis Sutra]. Alto- 
gether he translated 4 hooks in 22 chapters. 

(8) The Shaman Sanghavarma, a man of India ; he translated 
ill 434 A.i)., in China, in the Chang-tsin Temple, 5 hooks in 27 
chapters. Among them — 

1. The Abhidharma Vibhasa, in 14 chapters. 

2. The Matrika rules of the Vinaya according to the Sar- 
vastaTadiii school. 

3. The Yerses of Nagarjuna exhorting the King, i vol. 

( 9 ) The Shaman Giinabhadra, a man of Mid-India, at an 
early age was an adept in the five Yidyas and the four Yedas ; 
afterwards became a convert to Buddhism, and arrived in China 
in the year 436 a.d. He translated in the Chi-yuen (Jeta-vana) 
Temple of the capital till A.i). 444, altogether 78 books in 161 
chapters. 

[This priest being about to translate the Avatamsaka Siitra, 
and fearing he had not sufficient knowledge of Chinese, prayed 
to Kwan-yin, on which he had a dream. He saw a man in 
white clothing approach him with a drawn sword in one hand 
and a man’s head in the other. Approaching to Bhadra he said, 
“ What troubles you ! ” On receiving his answer he added. 

This need not concern you so much.” On which, approaching 
him, he changed his head for the one in his hand, and said, 
“ Have you experienced much pain on which Bhadra replied, 

Hot much.” He then awoke.] 

( 10 ) The Shaman Dharmavlra^ (Strength of the Law) ; his 
family name was Wai, a man of Hwang-Lung in Yu-chau; 
he became a Shami when young, and incited by the account of 
Fa-Men’s personal travels, he vowed in the Yung-cKu year of 
Wu-ti of the Sung dynasty, 420 A.i).,to travel with some others 
of like mind, twenty-five men in all. After wandering through 
various countries for twenty years and more, he alone sur- 
vived, and returned to Cophene, whence, having got some 
Sanscrit texts, he returned to China, and in the last year of 
the YuclnAda period (a.I). 453) he reached the capital, and 
there himself translated the Kwan-si-yen-shau-ki (Prophecy 
respecting Kwan Yin), in i chapter. 


^ In Chinese, Fii yung. 
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( 11 ) The Shaman SMJi-lmeLkcm, in the year 457 a.b., trans- 
lated 25 books in 25 chapters. Among these are— 

1. The Story of the person in Sravasti who w^eiit mad on 
the death of his son. 

2. Pi-ii-king (the AvadS.na Sutra). 

3. The Pariiiirvana of Buddha’s Mother. 

4. Kiu-tan-ni-king (Gotami Sutra). 

( 12 ) The Shaman K%ing 4 ili-clii (Gunasatya t), a man of the 
west, came to King-chaii in China ^ a.d. 463, and translated 2 
works in 7 chapters. 

( 13 ) The Shaman Clm-fd-cKuen, an Indian, translated in 
Kwang-chau (Canton) in the T’ai-shih year of Ming-ti (465 
A.r). . . . 472 A.D.) 6 works in 29 chapters. 

( 14 ) The Shaman Shih-sJwh-kimg translated at Xanhae i 
work in 2 chapters. 

( 15 ) The Shaman ShiIi 4 ao-ycm translated 2 vrorks in 3 
chapters. 

( 16 ) The Shaman SMh-yung-h%ng translated 4 books in 4 
chapters. 

( 17 ) The Shaman SMIi-fcl-hae translated 2 WBiks in 2 
chaiDters. 

( 18 ) The Shaman Shih-smi-hmg translated i work (the 
Chandradipa Samadhi) in i chapter. 

The Tsi Dynasty, the Family of Sn, [Capital, Kien K’ang.] 

( 1 ) The Shaman Tan-mo-hia-to-ye-she (Dharmajatayasas), a 
man of India, came to Canton in the third year of the period 
Kien Tuan (a.d. 482), and translated i work in i chapter, viz., 
the Won 4 iang 4 -hing, 

( 2 ) The Shaman Mo-ho-’Shing (Mahayana) came to China 
from the west about 490 A.D., and translated in Canton i work 
in I chapter, viz., Wu-pih-pen-sing-king (the 500 Jatakas). 

( 3 ) The Shaman Sanghabhadra came from the west, bent on 
the work of conversion, in a.d. 489, and with the Shaman 
Sang-i translated in Canton, in the Chuh-lin Temple, i work 
in 18 chapters. 

( 4 ) The Shaman Dharmamati, a man of the west, came to 
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China 49 ^ A.D.5 and translated in Yang-clian 2 works in 13 
chapters, one of which is the Devadatta section of the Sad- 
dharma Piindarika. 

(6) The Shaman Giinavati, a man of Mid-India, came to 
Yang-chaii, and translated in the year 493 a.d. 3 Avorks in 12 
chapters. Of these — 

1. The Siitra of the Twelve Mdilnas. 

2. The Shtra of the Householder Sndatta. 

(6) The Shaman Shih-fd 4 o came to China and translated in 
Yang-chau 3 works in 2 chapters. 

( 7 ) The Shaman Shili-tmirhing translated 2 works in 4 
chapters. Of these, Mo-ho^ma-ye-hing (the Sutra of Maha- 
mdya). 

(8) The Shaman SMJi-fa-ni translated i work in 2 chapters. 

The Bifjiasty of the Southern Wei, Family of Tucm. 

[Capital, Loyang.] 

( 1 ) The Shaman Dharmariiclii, a man of South India, an adept 
in the interpretation of the Yinaya Pitaka. Well affected to 
the -world, he came to Loyang «on his travels Am. 502, and 
translated one woik in 5 chapters. Again, in the year 504 A.D., 
he translated one work in i chapter. 

( 2 ) The Shaman SMh-fd-cKang, a man of the Yuan-wei, 
translated one work in Loyang, i chapter. 

( 3 ) The Shaman Bodhimchi, a man of Horth India, an adept 
in the Dhi^rani Scriptures, and w^ell versed in the three Pitakas, 
came to Loyang in 508 AD., and there, in the Yung-ning Temple, 
with seven hundred other Indian priests, translated the 
Dasabhiimi Sutra. Afterwards he translated 39 books in 127 
chapters. Among these — 

1. The Lankavatara Sutra, lo chapters. 

2. Fa-tsah-king. 

3. The Yajra-prajna-paramita Sutra, i chapter. 

4. ICia-ye-shan-teng-king (6ay&-sirsha Sutra). 

5. An index of Sutras and Shastras translated. 

( 4 ) The Shaman Le-na-mo-ti (Eatnamati), also called Po-ti 
(Bodhi), a man of Mid-India, able to recite 100,000 gS;thas. 
Bent on teaching, he travelled here and there, and came to 
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China in 508 A.D., and translated in Loyang 5 hooks in 23 
chapters. 

( 5 ) The Shaman Buddhasanda, a man of Korth India, of pro- 
found intellect, came to China A.n. 525, and worked at translations 
till A.D. 538 in Loyang in the White Horse Temple, and also 
in Linchang (Meh To) in the Kin-fa (Golden Flower) Temple. 
In allj he translated 10 books in 1 1 chapters. ' 

The Liang Dynaskj, Fwmily of Su. [Capital, Kien Kang.] 

( 1 ) The Shaman Mandala (or Mandara), a man of Funan 
(Cambodia), came to China a.d. 504, and translated wdth Sangha- 
palita in the capital Yang, three works, 1 1 chapters. 

( 2 ) The Shaman Sanghapalita or Sanghavarina, a man of 
Funan, came to China a.d. 502, and translated in three difierent 
places IX books in 38 chapters. Among these are — 

1 . A^okar^j a Sutra in i o chapters. 

2. The Pi 4 jnaparamita Sutra of Manjusri. 

( 3 ) The Shaman Paramita, also called Gunarata (?), a man of 
Western India, of Ujjein, came to China A.D. 549, and translated, 
at the instigation of the king, till 555 a.d., in the Ching Kwan 
Temple- and elsewhere, 10 books in 20 chapters. Between a.d. 
557 and A.D. 569 he translated in Canton, with the others, 50 
books in 149 chapters. 

TJie Eastern Wei Dynasty^ the Family of Yiidn, 

[Capital, K'ang FTieh.] 

The TJpasaka Gotamaprajharuclii, a man of South India, 
born in Benares, of the Brahman caste, applied himself when 
young to Buddhist studies, came to China a.d. 538, and till AJ). 
542 translated in the caj)ital 14 books in 85 chapters. Among 
these are— 

1. Ching-fa-nien-chu-king in 70 vols. (Saddharma sinriti 
upasthana Sutra). 

2. Kin-sih-wang-king (Suvarna Pi,§ja Sutra). 

The Tsi Dynasty {NoTthern Tsi\ the Family of Kao. 

[Capital, Nieh.] 

The Shaman Kalandayasas, a man of Korth India, of the 
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country of Udyi^a. He became a disciple at an early age, and 
traTelled as a pilgrim to tlie various sacred spots of liis religion, 
and at last came to China, a.d. 558, and until a.d. 569 translated 
with Dliarmadana in the capital 7 books, 52 chapters. 'After- 
wards he translated 8 other books in 20 chapters. 

The CN in Dynasty yFcmidly of CKin^ [Same Capital.] 

The son of the king of the country of Ujjein, named Upasena 
(or Upasunya), translated in China from Am. 538 to a.d. 541, 

3 books, 7 chapters. He afterwards, a.d. 566, translated another 
work in 7 chapters. 

The ClioiD Dynasty. [Capital, Chang’an.] 

(1) The Shaman Jnafiabhadra, a man of the Po-teou-mo 
(Paduma ?) country, came to Chang’an in the reign of Meng-ti 
(a.d. 557-561), and there translated the Panchavidya Shastra in 
I chapter. 

( 2 ) The Shaman Jnahayasas, a man of Magadha (with his two 
disciples Yasa-kiita and Jnaha-kiita), came to China a.d. 565, 
and till A.D. 572 translated at Chang’an 6 books in 17 
chapters. 

( 3 ) The Shaman Yasa-khta, a man of Udyana, with his com- 
panion Jnaha-kuta, translated during the reign of Wu-ti (a.d. 
561-578)111 various temples 4 books in 9 chapters. 

( 4 ) The Shaman Jnaha-kuta, a man of Gandh^ra in North 
India, of the Kshatriya caste, became a disciple when young, and 
travelled about teaching and converting, came to the borders of 
Ta-sse, and afterwards in the reign of Wu-ti translated 4 books 
in 5 chapters. Again, in the Sui dynasty, a.d. 588 till a.d. 
596, he translated 33 books in 154 chapters. Among these, 
Fo-pen-hing-tsi-king, in 60 chapters.^ 

( 5 ) Dharmaprajna, a Brahman, came to China in 583 A,D., 
translated I book in I chapter. 

(6) The Shaman Panitaruchi (or Vinataruchi), a man of Udy- 
ana, in North India, translated in 583 A,D. 2 books in 2 chapters. 

(7) The Shaman Dharmagupta, of South India, came to China 
591 A.D., and translated 18 books in 81 chapters. 

^ Partly translated into English, as the ^tEomantic, History of Buddha.” 
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The (h^eat Tmig Dijnasty, the FamMy of IFai 
[Capital, Chang'an.] 

(1) Tlie Sliaman Prabliakala or Prablia, of Mid-Tiidia, of tlie 
Kshatriya race, came to Cliina, in pursuance of liis vow to traYel 
everywliere for tlie purpose of teaching, in the first year of the 
CMng Kioan period, a.b. 627, and in the Ta-hing-slian Temple 
translated 3 books in 13 chapters. 

( 2 ) The Shaman Hiouen Thsang, a man of Loyang,his family 
name Chen, travelled through India, and translated altogether 
75 works in 1235 chapters. 

( 3 ) The Shaman Shih-i-tsvng} a man of Tsh-chan.^ His family 
name was Chang, his private name was Wen. He became a 
disciple when very young, and at fifteen years of age resolved 
to visit the Western world, like the unpretending Fa-Men or 
the famous Hiouen Thsang; and so, in the second year of 
Hieifh Hing (a.d. 671-672), he came with thirty-seven others to 
Kwang-fu (Canton), and out of these, ten embarked with him 
on his travels, but these all got away from the ship and left 
him alone. And so with earnest resolve and unattended he 
went on, and after many dangers and delays came to the borders 
of India. He studied the languages of all the countries he 
passed through. Deeply he reverenced the sacred spots on the 
Vulture Peak and the Cock-foot Mount; gladly he advanced 
to the Jetavana and the Deer Park, and then, taking a circuit, 
rested in the Ni^landa College and worshipped at the Bo-Tree. 
He studied, under eminent masters, both the Little and Great 
Vehicle. After visiting more than thirty countries, he returned 
homewards, having been away some twenty years, and arriving 
at the River Loh (in Honan, a tributary of the Yellow River), 
[he disembarked]. He brought home with him nearly four 
hundred distinct volumes of original copies of the Sutra, Vinaya, 
and Abidharma (scriptures), comprising 500,000 verses. He 
also brought one picture of the Diamond Throne and three 
hundred fragments of sarirae (body-relics). The Heavenly 
Queen {Tm-liau or Wu-liait, the empress), in her reverence for 


^ This is the celebrated priest, I-Tsing. 

2 A part of Shantung, east of T’ai-shan. 
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religion (the law), accompanied by her family friends, went 
forth from the eastern gate to meet him and his sacred trea- 
sure. His dark-clad companions bore flags ; music was heard 
on every side as he advanced to the Shan-ki Temple. Here he 
rested and began his work of translation. During the years 700- 
703 A.D. he translated, first with (a priest) of Khoten, and after- 
wards by himself, in the Fuh-sien Temple of the Eastern capital, 
or in the Sai-ming Temple of the Western capital, the following 
works (twenty in number).’- Afterwards, in the first year of the 
Shin Lung cycle (705), he translated at the Eastern capital in 
the inner precinct the following work in three chapters, “ The 
Chant of the Peacock-raja ” {Mayura, raja dharanl), and in the 
Ta-fuh-sien Temple three other works. 

Altogether, from the first year of the cycle Kin-sKe (under the 
rule of the Empress WtC) till the second year of the cycle Eing- 
Yiln (under the rule of the Emperor Jui Tsung) [700 a.d. to 
712 A.D.], he (with others co-operating) translated fifty-six 
distinct treatises (Fo), including altogether 230 chapters 
(Jciouen). 

The North Indian irriest Anijana and the priest Dharma- 
matma of Turkhdra explained the original meaning of the Fan 
(Sanscrit or Prakrit) ; the priest Dharmananda of Cophene 
(Cabul) and the layman (grihapati) of East India, Sriiigishra ( 1 ), 
with others, explained the Fan letters ; the Shaman Hrimati 
and others read the Fan original; the layman Gotamavajra, 
of Eastern India, the Prince Arjun of Cashmere, and others, 
translated (from the words thus rendered); the Shaman 
Po-lun and others wrote down the translation, whilst others 
revised what was written. Various dukes and officers received 
the translations when completed and presented them to the 
emperor. 

Besides the above, there were compiled, either before or 
after, the following ; — 

Tai4ang-si-uUdii-fdFao-sang-cKuen, I volume, 2 chapters. 

Tai4ang-na')i-Juti-h44aoei-niurfa^chu’en, lYolnme, 4 chapters, 

and 3 others, altogether 5 books, 9 chapters. 

He was engaged about an edition of the Sarvastivadinvastu 


^ Names omitted. 
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wlien he attained Kirylna, having written out 70 or 80 chapters 
of the original. Besides all these there were others, such as 
the Mdma-Fish &c., amounting to 49 chapters, which 

were left unfinished. 

Eeferring to the foregoing records, I desire to call your notice 
to the earnest work of these Buddhist missionaries in China. 
By sheer dint of labour they produced a new literature in 
that country, Not only so, but they covered the land with 
Temples and Pagodas, w’-hich exist to the present day. They 
invented a syllabic mode of spelling, which is still used and 
found of great value. More than this, they revolutionised the 
religious thought of the empire, and led the way for the diffu- 
sion of the knowledge of their books throughout Japan, Corea, 
and Mongolia. What was the secret of their success? One 
reason, at least, is to be found in the grandeur and simplicity 
of Buddha’s teaching. Grand, because it grasped the idea, 
however imperfectly, of a universal Saviour; simple, becauvse 
it laid the foundation in self-denial — self-denial without 
self in it. The term wei'\ in Chinese— and this term 

is used as synoptic of the ethical teaching of Buddha — 
signifies absence of self.” In the first of the Forty-two 
Sections Buddha says that is rightly called a Shaman 
who is able to exhibit in his conduct this 'absence of self’” 
{%Dou %vei), M. Leon Peer translates this phrase ‘Ueprincipe de 
la noncompiositionj' Mr. Edkins renders it ''non-action;'^ but 
its real meaning is only to be got at by careful comparison. 
Tor instance, we have the same term used in this sentence, 
" Woio wei i chi cM, hi SJmn ye yuf ''He who without 
thought of self yet governs (himself), he is indeed like Shun.” 
And again, respecting Laou Tseu, it " Shang teh wo%b 

wei i wou i wei'' " The highest virtue is to act without thought 
of self, without knowing it;” on wdiich the gloss is, " Woio 
ymo sin n tehf "They think not that they are virtuous,” 
or, as M. Stas. Julien^ renders it, "They practise virtue, 
naturally.” Again there is another sentence, " Fgai min chi 
hivoh oieng woio %veif "Loving the people, governing the 


^ Syntaxe NoiiveUe Monographies, p. 112. 
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country well, this man will attain freedom from self,” i.e., will 
be able to act -without any feeling of selfish desire. 

These passages from secular books confirm the sense of the 
phrase used in Buddhist %TOrks, and explain how this very phrase 
is employed as a synonym for Nirvfina, that condition of 
freedom which, in fact, consists in a freedom from self. This 
is the highest bliss, and on this simple truth Buddhism is to a 
trreat extent founded. 

° I will conclude this Lecture by the translation of a Jataka, or 
Birth-story; it is known as the Sivi Jataka, and is frequently 
referred to as an example of the principle of self-sacrifice of 
which I have spoken. There is an allusion to it,, PI. lx. of Mr. 
Pergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship.” 

The Sm Jataka, 

As it is related in the Ta-clixmng-ijan-King-Lxin^lt. xii., fol. i-n. 

Text or Subject. 

Once more; it is no easy thing to get to hear 
the law of Buddha. In old time when Tath^gata 
wms a Bodhisatwa, he did not spare his own body (life) 
in seeking after the law {i.e., in seeking to fulfil the 
law). We ought therefore to use all diligence in listen- 
ing to the law. 

I heard in time past the following story (comparison or avadtea) 
of the Pigeon. There was a ^certain heretical teacher who 
recited for°the instruction of Sakradevendra a religious code 
of instruction (law), subversive of the true law. Now, that 
heretical teacher, having no true knowledge, called himself the 
All-wise, and he said there was no such thing as the condition 
called “ Anuttara samyak sambhodi.” At this time the Divine 
S&.kra, having heard his words, was heavy at heart, and ill 
eontek Whereupon, looki ng through all the world, he 

1 This work was written by Asvaghosha, and be referred to hereafter. It 
may perhaps be restored to SHtTO/ 
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examined tlie cases of those who were niidergoing austerities, 
to see whether any of them had arrived at the condition at 
which they aimed, viz., complete wisdom. And so the Gatlia 
says, in the '' Sutra of the Questions of the Divine Saicra'' — 

*‘My mind is now occupied in anxious search (inquiry), 

And I am unable to find a sufficient answer. 

Morning and night I am disturbed with painful doubt, 

Not knowing whether this matter is so or not. 

And now I have come from far, 

Anxious and earnest in my wide-spreading search, 

Not knowing where at present dwells the man 
Who has accomplished the great experiment.’' 

Then Visvakarman addressed the divine Sakra and said, He 
who dwells in heaven above should not give way to grief and 
heaviness. There is in the country of Kii-shi a king named 
Shi-pi (&vi), persevering in his austerities, engaged in seeking 
supreme wisdom. According to the opinion of those who have 
investigated the case, this king will ere long arrive at the condi- 
tion of a Buddha. Let us go and observe for ourselves.’’ The 
divine S^kra answered, ^'Yes! hut he may give up his aim, 
may he not ? ” And so the Gatha says — 

Even as the fish produces much spawn, 

Though little of it comes to perfection, 

Or as the Amra fruit 

When fully ripe is difficult to distinguish,^ 

So is it whh the Bodhisatwa. 

Those who engage in high resolves are many, 

But few are those who accomplish their aim. 

If in the practice of painful austerities 
He allows not his mind to vacillate or change, 

He may he called ^ one who has attained fixity.’ 

Those who desire to know (or to he) a true Bodhisatwa 
Must test this unchaugeahle strength of heart.” 

Visvakarman then said, Let us go, then, and examine into 
this case, and see if there is any vacillation ; and if not, then let 
us present our offerings in honour of the recluse.” 

On this the divine S^kra,- from a wish to investigate the 


^ Or, As it is difficult to find a H^e Amra fruit, &c. 
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mind (heart) of tlie Bodliisafcwa, transformed Mmself into a 
hawk, and hade Visvakarman change himself into a dove. 
Then Visvakarman, having assumed this form, its body bine as 
the ether, its eyes like vermilion gems, came flying down to the 
place where the divine Sakra was. At this time the divine S^kra, 
conceiving much pity in his heart, addressed Visvakarman, and 
said, “ How can we find it in onr heart to add to the sorrow of 
Bodhisatwa? Yet, though we do increase for a time the pain^ 
of this Siviraja, yet it is bnt as the jeweller who tries the true 
gem by piercing it, and chipping it, holding it in the fire, and 
striking it. By these means he proves it to be a true gem/' 
(So in the present case.) 

And now the dove, because it wms pursued by the hawk, 
filled Avith fear in the presence of all beholders, sought refuge 
in the bosom of Sivirlja (or imchr Ms shoitlder), its colour blue 
as the lotus, leaf (here the colour Uue is uncertain), and its 
brilliancy like the ay lute beam of pure light that darts from the 
black cloud. Then all people seeing it were filled Avith SiWe, 
and said — 

“He truly must have a loving heart, 

For all things living place entire confidence in him. 

As at the time of the sun^s withdrawing her light, 

Every bird repairs to its OAvn nest, 

Bnt the liaAvk (transformed) addressed to him these words — 

* Oh, king 1 I beg you give me back my food 1 ^ 

At this time the king (Maharaja), having heard the words of 
the haAvk, and seeing once more the extreme fright and alarm 
of the doA^e, replied forthwith in the folloAving Am’ses — 

“ Because the dove fears the haAvk, 

With fluttering pennons it comes to seek my protection ; 
Though it cannot speak with its mouth, 

Yet through fear its eyes are filled Avith moisture. 

I Avill now- extend, therefore, (to this poor creature) 

My protection and defence.” 

At this time the Maharaja, to compose and pacify the trem- 
bling dove, added these verses — 
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Fear not, give not way to alarm ; 

He sliall not kill tliee at the last. 

Safe under iiiy protection, 

I will indeed defend thee from harm. 

And why should I not save and deliver thee 'I 
I, who design to save the world (all flesh), 

I who, for the sake of all that lives, 

Am now exerting such strength of purpose (ministering 
strength). 

For even as those who receive the country's revenue, 

For every six send one to me, 

So now I, dwelling in the ’world 
As a guest, receive this one, 

Desiring to protect and defend it, 

And not to suffer any calamity to befall it." 

At this time the hawk answ" ered the king thus, “ Mahflrijg, 
this dove is mine for food/' The king replied, But 1 have 
long conceived a loving heart towards all creatures, and there- 
fore I ought to save and protect it." The haw’k then asked the 
king, and said, '' What mean you by this ^ long time ' ? " Then 
the Mahflraja replied in these verses — 

“ When first I undertook to obtain wisdom (Bodlii), 

At this time also I took on me to defend (the %veak) 

All living things of whatever sort, 

Draw forth my compassion and my pity." 

And then the hawk replied in these gathaS' — 

^‘If, then, your words be really true, 

You ought, by right, to return me the dove; 

For if I die from starvation, 

How can you claim then ‘ a loving heart ' 1 " 

The king having heard these words, forthwith began to 
reflect : I find myself, indeed, at present in a strait. I must 
cast over in my mind for some device by wdiich to justify ray 
conduct.” Having thought thus, he straightway addressed the 
hawk, and said, ‘^Will other flesh but this one's preserve your 
life ? ” He answered the king and said, “ Yes ! Fresh flesli 
with blood can save me alive/' At this time the Mabdraja 
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reflected thus— Wliat shall he done?” and then he said in 
verse — . 

“All living things, whatever sort they be, 

I must ever defend from harm and contrive to protect ; 

Bat as for this matter of warm blood and flesh, 

It cannot be had without some one’s death.” 

Having thought thus, it occurred to him that it would be 
easy to give the hawk some fl.esh from his own body, and so he 
uttered the following verses— 

“ By cutting flesh from my own body, 

And using it for satisfying the hawk, 

I may thus let this one’s body escape, 

And protect him, trembling for his life.” 

At this time the Mahflraja, having repeated these verses, 
again addressed the hawk and said, '' Will my flesh satisfy 
your hunger ? ” To wdiich he replied, '' If the king will give me 
of his flesh as much as the pigeon (in weight), then I wdll eat 
it (and live).” Then the Maharflja, having heard these words, 
was filled with gladness, and addressed his servant, “Haste 
thee ! bring the scales, and cut from my body flesh equal in 
weight to this dove. This is indeed a lucky day for me ; how 
comes it that I am so fortunate?” And then he added these 
verses — 

“ (In this body of mine) dwell old age and disease, 

Ever exposed to death and fragile, filled with loathsome 
humours • 

Now for religion’s sake 
I will cut ofl' this poor and corrupting flesh.” 

And then the servant of the king hastily brought the scales, 
whilst the Maharaja, seeing them, without change of colour 
forthwith offered for mutilation his thigh, the white flesh of 
which was soft and moist as the TMa leaf; and then calling his 
servant-man, he addressed him in these verses and said — 

“ Come now, with your knife 
Cut off and take the flesh of my thigh. . 
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Obey my words simply and faithfully, 

And do not give way to anxious thought, 

For then I shall not accomplish my object in suffering this 
pain, 

Then I shall not obtain that highest wisdom I seek. 

For of all kinds of wdsdom 

In the three worlds, this is the most excellent. 

But this Bodhi by a single mischance 
May not after all be obtained, 

I am therefore now’, on this account, 

Most anxious to be firm and resolute as iron.’^ 

At this time the servant-man, his eyes filled -with pitiful 
tears, with his hands clasped, addressed (the Eaja) tlnis : Pity 
me, gracious lord! I cannot do this deed. I have always 
obeyed and executed the orders of the king, but I cannot endure 
to cut the flesh off the thigh of the king with a knife.'' And 
then he repeated these verses — 

The king is he who saves and relieves (from unpleasant 
duties). 

Were I to attempt to cut the king's flesh, 

Myself, with the knife in my hand, 

W ould faint and fall down to earth." 

At this tinae the Mahard,ja in his own hand took the knife to 
cut off the flesh from his thigh. Then his great minister 
besought him not to commit such a deed, in vain. All the 
men in the city, his friends and relatives, the Brahmans, the 
women of the palace, raising their voices, in tears entreated 
him ; the Devas, Nagas, Yakshas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Kinnaras, 
Mahoragas, and so on, occupying space, cried one to another, 
“ Such a thing as this was never heard of before 1 " At this time 
the Maharaja encouraged himself in the following words — 

Psha 1 let my heart be established and fixed. 

How light and trivial a pain is this 1 
Why then is my heart oppressed and sad? 

See how many there are in the world 

Entangled and held captive by innumerable sorrow's, 

Without refuge, without protection or defence, 

With no covering (shelter), or support, 
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And unable to experience (or arrive at) any self-reliance ! 

But this heart of mine is otherwise placed. 

There is deliverance and protection (for me) ; 

Why then not blame myself 

For thus entertaining the feeling of sorrow 1 ” 

Then Sakradevendra thought thus : “ This Maharaja, will he 
be able to fix his heart or not in bearing the excessive pain? ” 
And then he said, “ Kow you feel how difficult it is to bear such 
pain; you have had enough; let the bird go.” Then Bod- 
hisatwa, with a gentle smile on his face, replied, “ Such pain is 
nothing. I swear that if I had to endure much greater pain, it 
should not prevent my purpose. And consider how small such 
pain as this is compared with that of hell. We ought to think of 
that, and raise a heartfelt love within, which may prompt us to 
deliver men from such misery.” Having thought thus, he 
repeated the following verses — 

“ I now endure the pain consequent on this wound, 

But how' little this compared wuth that 
Which those endure in hell ! 

So great, so lasting, and severe. 

How can such pains as those be borne ? 

Now therefore I, in pity for such wretched ones. 

Seek for a speedy rescue. 

In gaining supreme wisdom 
May I be able to save and deliver 
From all such miseries.” 

Then the divine Sakra thought with himself thus ; “ I ought 
to try whether the Maharfija’s heart will fail him if I remind 
him of greater pain than this he has to bear.” Thinking thus, he 
still remained silent. Then the Mah§,i4ja flung in the scales 
the one piece of flesh he had cut off, and in the other scale he 
placed the pigeon ; but tlie body of the dove weighed down the 
other. Then cutting off a second piece from his other thigh, he 
placed it in the scale, but yet it was outweighed— and so with 
different parts of his body. Then the .king, in doubt and fear 
as to what could be the cause of such a circumstance, raised 
himself with a view to place his body in the scale, on w'hieh the 
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hawk rejoined, “Why are you moving? Do you repent of your 
purpose ? '' The MalutrajS; answered, “ I repent not at all, but 
I desire to cast my entire body into the scale as a ransoni for 
the dove I At this time, wdien about thus to sacrifice his body, 
his face shone with joy, so that his friends on either side could 
not look at him, whilst others fled, not able to see him thus; 
whereupon the king called on them to behold him, and then 
piece by piece he cut his body joint from joint, even as a painted 
figure when placed in the falling rain is destroyed and effaced, 
and difficult to be recognised. 

At this time the Mah^ifija chanted forth these words — 

“ I now sacrifice my body, not for wealth, not for precious 
gems, not for any joys of sense, not for wife or child, not for 
house or friends or kin, hut in the search after supreme 
wfisdom by which to save the world (all flesh).” And then he 
repeated these lines — 

“ The Devas and Asuras, 

The Gandharvas and Yakslias, 

The Nttgas and Kwei-Shin . (Spirits or Pretas), 

All living things that exist 
Who have seen this body of mine, 

All may know that I turn not back 

In my desire after the attainment of wisdona. 

Though my body is racked and cut to pieces, 

Those who seek to plant the seeds of knowledge 
Ought above all things to have a firm, loving heart. 

If they be not fixed and true to their purpose, 

Then they will lose the prize of wisdom they seek foi*.” 

Then the MahMja, not sparing his own life, forthwith placed 
himself in the scales. Then the great earth shook six times, 
as when grass or leaves are driven here and tliere by the 
tempest ; and then in the midst of space the assembled Devas, 
murmuring their applause at such an unwonted sight, exclaimed, 
“ Weil done I well done 1 this is rightly called indomitable per- 
severance (virya), firm and unmoved in purpose indeed 1” And 
then lie added the words of the Gfithas — 

“ Because I would protect that life, 

I myself have lacerated this flesh of mine ; 
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Witli sincere purpose cultivating a pitiful and loving heart. 
Firm in niy resolution and not to he shaken. 

All the assembled Devas ' 

Have experienced unusual thoughts.’’ 

At this time the hawk (as he appeared) murmured forth his 
surprise at the unheard-of spectacle, and said, '' Not long hence 
this man, so firm in his purpose, will arrive at perfect intelli- 
gence (Buddha), to whom all men will look as to their loving 
parents.’^ Then Sakra resumed his right appearance before the 
king, and, telling Vis vakarman also to resume his, he added, “Now 
we both must present our offerings to this Bodhisatwa, so strong 
in his purpose ; even as Mount Sumeru, firmly fixed in the midst 
of the ocean, can never he shaken, so also is the heart of this 
Bodhisatwa.'' And then they added these gathas — 

‘‘We ought indeed to present our offerings 
To this courageous and resolute one ; 

We ought now together to sing aloud 
His praises and extol him greatly. 

All those oppressed by fear of clanger or trouble 
Ought' to seek in him protection and be at rest, 

With him to form a close alliance. 

Who for so long has resolutely prepared himself, 

And laid the foundation of a great merciful heart. 

All the wise should seek shelter 

Beneath the branches and boughs which now appear 

Growing from this tree of perfect wisdom.” 

Then Visvakarman, addressing the divine Sakra, said : “ Now, 
MaMiAja, we ought from pity to all that lives to restore his 
body as it was before, and express a strong desire that the 
wisdom-heart of all creatures may not change.” Then divine 
Sakra inquired of the king and said, “ And did you not repent 
of your purpose to give your life for the sake of that single 
dove ? ” At this time the Maharaja said in verses — 

“ This body of mine must return to nothingness, 

Even as yonder piece of wood or stone, 

Devoured either by brute beasts, 

Burnt with fire, or rotting in the ground. 
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But yet this body of suck iittle worth 

Is made the means of producing great advantagCj 

And so my heart is filled with joy, 

And there is no repentance found witii me. 

Who is there possessing wisdom 

But will greatly rejoice to feel 

That with this Tile and stricken body 

Such universal benefit by firmness may accrue ? 

Then divine Sakra added this question, '' These words are 
indeed difficult to believe.'’' And then he added, Is it true 
indeed as you say?" On this the Maharaja made this vow 
(saclia hiriya), “ If my heart felt no sorrow or regret " (i.e,, m 
proof that it felt none), ‘‘ let my body return to its perfect form 
and be as it was.” And then the Maharaja, liaving considered 
his body, mangled as it wms, said as follows — 

“ At the time when I cut the flesh off my body, 

My heart felt no sorrow or regret, 

No resentment and no disappointment; 

My heart had no feeling but joy. 

If this is true as I say, 

Then my body should return to its old state, 

And I soon shall attain the way of Bodhi, * 

And save all living things from pain/^ 

Having uttered these words, the mangled body of the Maha- 
raja wms restored whole as at fi^rst, and then he uttered these 
words — 

“ All the mountains and the great earth 
Were shaken and moved ; 

The trees and the great ocean 

Were disturbed and in commotion, unable to rest, 

As those who tremble with fear, 

Or those who join in battle are in turmoil. 

All the Devas sang their hymns, 

And from space there fell perfumes and flowers ; 

All sounds of music were heard, 

The host of Devas raised their voices, 

They sang in joyous strain 
And recited their tuneful verses. 
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Then all creatures were greatly moved ; 

The great ocean uttered its Yoice, 

The heavens rained down the finest perfumed rice, 
And filled completely all the ways 
The flowers which fell from space- ; 

Some descended fast and others slowly. 

All, the Devas in the air 

Covered tlie earth w'ith flowmis of every kind 

And of every gaudy colour. 

Gold and jewels, ornaments and garments, 

Came down from heaven like rain. 

The garments of the Devas 

As they touched each other produced a sound. 

In all the abodes of men 

Precious vessels of themselves appeared; 

And as they shone in the various chambers, 

Of themselves emitted sounds 
Like the music of the Apsaras. 

Iso clouds were spread above the wmiid, 

But all the regions of space w^ere clear and still ; 

A gentle breeze breathed perfumed air, 

The rivers flowed with quiet murmur ; 

The Yakslias all desired to act religiously, 

And to cause increase and benefit to men. 

Kot long hence I shall accomplish perfect wisdom, 
And hence the songs and hence the praises. 

My heart is therefore filled with joy, 

Whilst all the Gandharvas 
Sound forth their hymns and music 
In light and sonorous strains, 

And this the burthen of their songs : 

‘ Yot long hence he shall be a perfect Buddha, 
And by his mighty vow cross o’er the sea 
And bring deliverance to the distressed. 

Oh 1 when he has obtained his aim 
May he remember to deliver us,”’ 


Then divine Sflkra and Vis vakarman, having made their 
offerings, returned to their heavenly palaces. 

And BOW to conclude. I have stated that the majority of 
Buddhist Books known in the South may be found in China. 
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Let us consider the statement. The Buddhist Books written in 
Pali and composing the Southern Canon were taken to Ceylon, 
at different periods, from Kalinga, Andhra, and the neighbour- 
hood {Olclenherg). Probably they were all so taken before the 
Christian era. These books were reproduced in Tali by Biiddha- 
ghosha about a,d, 400. Now the same works must have been 
known throughout India at least as early as Asoka, for the 
Canon was supposed to be then in existence. Is it to be sup- 
posed that they were everywhere written or known in the 
Magadhi language (Pali) ? Such a supposition is improbable on 
the face of it. There wnre vernaculars (baski/as) everywhere, 
and there were Buddhists everywhere in India. We argue, 
therefore, that these books, when written, were written not in 
Ceylon only in Pali, but everywhere in that tongue where they 
were accepted, and from these tongues they were translated 
into Chinese. The Cophene priests were evidently the most 
diligent in translating their Scriptures in China; they brought 
texts with them, hut not Pali texts, yet texts of the same Sqrip- 
tures. And therefore we doubt not the recognised books of the 
South will, with few exceptions, be found in the North (so far at 
least as they 'were Indian), and as far as we have yet searched, 
this fact, has been established. 

But to show this the better I must ask your attention to my 
next Lecture. 
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OK THE METHOD OF BHDDHA’s TEACHING AS EXHIBITED IN 
THE TINAYA PITAKA. 

A CONSENSUS of opiiiioii gathered from hooks recently piih- 
lislied tends to show, Avitlioiit much room for question, that the 
translations of the Sacred Books of the Buddhists made in 
India, probably between the time of Asoba and the first century 
B.C., were written (if written at all, and not merely handed down 
traditionally), not in the languages known as Sanscrit and Pali 
only, but in yarious dialects, according to the locality in which 
the books were first framed. This is an important step to 
have made in our knowdedge of the subject, because it removes 
us at once from the arena of a controversy which formerly 
tied us to considerations of a preliminary character — I mean 
the controversy with regard to the comparative antiquity 
of the two supposed versions of the Canon, viz., that in 
Prdi and that in Sanscrit. It is -well known that Mr. Brian 
Hodgson, wdio may be rightly considered as the ^discoverer 
of Northern Buddhism, was, and we believe is, an advocate 
for the priority of the Sanscrit version of the Buddhist 
Sacred Scriptures. His language is very definite: “The philo- 
sophic founders of Buddhism used Sanscrit, and Sanscrit only, 
to expound, defend, and record the speculative principles of 
their religion'' {Joiorn, As. Soc, of Bengctl.YoL yL - p. 68^)^ At 
the same time he allowed that in the actual propagandism of 
their religion the teachers used popular idioms, but yet the 
philosophic ideas which formed, as it were, the basis of their 
teaching -were preserved from the earliest period in Sanscrit. 
So, at least, I understand his words ; and in proof or confirma- 
tion of this opinion he refers to the absence of such works as 
the Prajha-paramita in the so-called Southern school, which 
adopted the Plili as its sacred language. Following Hodgson, 
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we liave a list of eminent writers on tins subject wlio liold to 
the view of two canonical versions only. Lassen supposes that 
from tlie first Buddha addressed the Brahmans in Sanscrit, and 
the people in Magadhi or Pali, and he assumes that two versions 
of the Canon existed from the time of the first council; viz., 
one in Sanscrit and the other in Pali, whilst those Sutras which 
wmre not produced till a much later time, viz., about the period 
of Kanishka, were compiled in popular idioms in districts where 
Sanscrit was but ill understood, such as in Kashmir. Burnouf, 
also, admitting twm versions or redactions of the Buddhist 
Scriptures, assumes that one wuas designed for the people and 
the other for the learned Brahmans ; but in the case of the Pali 
version he thinks that it was reduced to its present form later 
than the Sanscrit, as it wras more and more aflected by gram- 
matical influences from without. Mr. D’Ahvis considers the 
Pali as the orthodox Buddhist language, wdiilst he regards the 
Nepalese Sanscrit Books as the product of an heretical move- 
ment, noticed in the Ceylonese Chronicles, and particularly the 
Dipavamsay The late Professor Childers, as is wmll known, 
upheld the sacred character of the Pfili, as the language of 
the texts; '‘he cannot conceive how any one can believe the 
Pali books to he translations from the Sanscrit and he states 
his own view to be, “that the North Buddhist Sanscrit texts are 
founded on older Pali texts— -the texts, in fact, of Southern 
Buddhism, of which they are in some cases in great part literal 
translations.” 

In opposition to this opinion of only two redactions of 
the Canon, Mr. Minayef, in his introduction to his Pali Cram- 
mar, has shown that there wmre probably various versions 
of Buddha’s teaching, handed down orally in different localL 
ties. His words are these: “It is difficult not to conclude, 
from what has been said, that there wxre not originally only 
twm redactions of Buddha’s teaching, comprising one Canon 
only, but that the primitive literature transmitted orally w\as 
modified according to the language of each country.” It is 
true that in forming this conclusion he rests very much on 
a text, wdiich, according to Childers, he has misunderstood, 
and which would rather strengthen the view^s of the latter 
scholar as to the sacred character (and its exclusive use 
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ill Buddhist writings) of the Pali. Yet, omitting this, there 
are other considerations of considerable weight which seem to 
confirm his argumeut. Of these, the most important he derives 
from an examinatiou of the Asoka rock-cut edicts, which furnish 
us with specimens of various dialects of India, all differing from 
the Bali:— I. The dialect of Western India, as embodied in the 
Gimar inscription ; 2. the dialect of BTorth-West India, as found 
ill the Kapur de Giri inscription ; 3. the dialect of Eastern 
India as found in the inscriptions of Dhauli ; and 4. the Lat 
inscriptions. All of these distinguish themselves from Pali, 
principally in their phonetical character, e.g., there are no 
consonantal reduplications, which occur in Pali, as in the word 
Badhcmnc, for rnddhame, side for sv.tta. It is curious again to 
observe that the word Samgha is used in the Bliabra inscription 
instead of the Pali Sungha; the letter Z is substituted for r, as 
laia for ruja, aliga for ariga; and again, we find the neuter 
singular in e instead of a; from all which Minayef concludes 
that the Pali is “ clearly distinguished from all the dialects of 
these inscriptions.” lathis be so, it is questionable how far the 
assertion that the Sanscrit versions of the Buddhist Books were 
made from Pali only can be sustained ; it would rather seem 
probable that there existed in India, after the use of writing 
became general, copies of these books in various dialects, and 
that the later Sanscrit versions were made not from one redaction 
only, hut from such copies as happened to be in possession of the 
Bandits in Kepal, by whom these translations were made. 

This question of the origin and right place of the Pali lan- 
guage has been discussed lately in the valuable introduction to 
i)r. Oldeuberg’s edition of the Mahtivagga section of the Vinap 
Bitaka. He asks (p. xlix), “ To what part of India did the Bali 
originally belong, and from whence did it spread to Ceylon 
The answer to this question, he adds, may he reached either from 
an historical investigation as to the road by which the sacred 
writings were carried to Ceylon, or, secondly, 011 the basis of the 
ancient inscriptions, by inquiry to what geographical limits the 
grammatical peculiarities which distinguish the Pali from other 
dialects of India are confined. With regato to the first, Dr. 
Oldenherg remarks that Westergaard and E. Kuhn have assumed 
that because Mahinda, the son of A^oka, lived at TJjjein till he 
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years old, that the language he made use of when he 
a missionary to Ceylon was that of IJjjeni (Udyana) 
.■egards as very improbable, in consideration of the fact 
linda resided at the court at Pataliputra ten years 
! joined the Buddhist Safigha, and it is hardly probable 
tudied the sacred hoots or learned the sacred^traditions 
ialeet of Ujjeni when he lived in the district of its 
.evelopment. And again he remarks, that thoimh we 
acquainted with the exact character of the fjjjen! 
rom any inscription now existing, yet we must re- 
hat the language of the Bhilsa inscriptions is identical 
t spoken at A'Misa, the home of Slahinda’s mother, 
dialect difieis in too many essential points from the 
IS to regard it as its origin. On the whole, the editor 
the supposition that Buddhism was introduced into 
. a developed system by the Prince Maliiuda and his 
ghamitta, and leans to the belief that it was imported 
3 and by distinct advances from the neighbouring' coasts 
ccan,_with which the people of Ceylon had very early 
.ant intercourse, and that the language therefore of 
ricts will furnish us with the answer to the question 
to the cradle in which the Pali language was nurtured, 
es this argument by some striking observations which 
decide the question. The followers of the Sthavira 
idommated in Ceylon, and were regarded as alone 
Now this school existed nowhere in the North of 
m India proper (as we learn from Hiouen Thsano'), 
Gayg, in the neighbourhood of the Bodhi-tree, in the 
mnded by a. king of Ceylon, and in which Ceylonese 
mys found entertainment, as we are told the Northern 
ire entertained at Ndlanda. It was in this very 
lat Buddhaghosha was resident, and from it he went 
Ceylon, encouraged or . instigated to do so doubtless 
ation with priests from that country. But again, the 
chool was located chiefly on the eastern shores of 
a tlm mouth of the Ganges southward through the 
)f the ICaliuga and in the country of the Dravida ; 
r,.on the west coast in those parts which stood 'in 
■with Ceylon, in Bharukaccha and Surfishtra, and 
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probably in ilie Malaya kingdom and in Andhra. From this 
viz.j of tlie popularity of tlie Sthavira school in these 
districts, and its decided supremacy in Ceylon, Dr. Oldenherg 
til at tlie laiigiiage of the one locality must he allied with, 
if"it cioes not represent in all particulars, that of the other. 
He then compiares wdtli the Pali what we actually know of the 
language of the kingdoms of Kalihga and Andhra from ancient 
iiiscriptioiis, and from these he again argues that the Pfili is 
iiuich more likely to have had its home in districts to the south, 
rather than the north, of the Vindhya mountains. He refers ex- 
pressly to the iiiscripition of the mother of Sdtakanni, king of 
the xVndhra, found at hs asik, and to the important though as yet 
partially uiiiiitelligible rock-inscription of Aira MlhameghaYa- 
hana, king of the lialiiiga, discovered at Khandagiri, in Orissa. 

“ It will be found,” he says, “ that the differences between the 
dialect of these inscriptions and the Pali are not greater than 
can readily he explained from casualties relating to the different 
manner in which the texts were handed down on both sides.” 
Perhaps, also, the sculptures found in the Ganesa Gumpha and 
the Phij Haul caves at Khandagiri refer to the conquest of the 
Eakshasis of Ceylon by Vijaya, in which case there is further 
evidence of the early connection between the two countries. 

We are so far, then, led to the conclusion that the Pali redac- 
tion of the Buddhist Canon, although an ancient one, and tradi- 
tionally poreserved, probably in Magadha in the neighbourhood 
of the^Bodhi-tree, was yet only one of many versions of the 
discourses and precepts of the great Master as they were at 
one time kuowm throughout India, and that the Sanscrit 
versions knowm in Nepal, wmre translations, not from these 
Pali 'Scriptures alone, but from works carried beyond the reach 
of persecution by Buddhist refugees from all parts of India. 
The character of the Chinese translations- of the Sacred Books 
establishes this conclusion.- We must bear in mind the historical 
connection of these books with the originals brought from India. 
Supposing that the first books were brought from that country 
no earlier than the time of Ming Ti, about the middle of the 
first century, yet this is a date early enough to give them a 
distinctly primitive character. And for six hundred years 
folio wino- this date there continued to flow eastward a- stream 
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of Indian merchants and Indian missionaries, who bronght their 
books with them from every part of the country, and there- 
fore, as we argue, written in widely different idioms. Moreover, 
the character of the Chinese versions of the same book, that is, 
of books having the same title, proves beyond doubt that the 
originals from which the translations were made, although 
founded on one and the same traditional record, were reduced 
to writing in distinct dialects, and probably widely separated 
districts. Let us take, for exam*ple’s sake, two of the versions 
of the Life of Buddha known in China, and commonly regarded 
as different translations of the same original, generally called 
the Lalita Vistara. There were, according to Julien, four 
versions of this -work, although I have only met with the 
second and the third. Still these tym afford good ground for 
comparison. The third, which is called Ta-clmwiig-yan-hing, 
is identical in its divisions and general text with that made 
from the Thibetan by M. Foncaux, which is again confessedly 
the same as the Sanscrit version known to us through the pages 
of the Bibliotheca Indica,’' and commonly received in Nepal as 
one of the Sacred Books. The second Chinese version, on the 
other hand, known as t\\Q PMj-yaoibUMg, or the Sutra of 
Universally Diffused Light '' (Samanta Prabhfisa),^ is found to 
differ from the Sanscrit in most material points. The general 
■ thread of the story is the same, and in some passages there is 
an identity of expression, hut yet in others the narratives 
differ in essential points, and the details are evidently of a 
different traditional school. How is this to he explained ? It 
appears to me that the reason is this : The translator of the 
ycmi4oing vras an Indo-Scyth, or a White Hun, wdio lived at 
Tun-hwang, beyond the great wall of China; his name was 
Dharmaraksha, and he flourished just about the middle of the 
third century A.D. We read that he travelled through all the 
countries of the western world India and its neighbourhood)^ 
and understood the dialects and could read the books of thirty- 
six kingdoms. On his return from India, he brought with him 
an immense store of Buddhist and Brahman literature, written 
in the language — that is, one of the languages referred to 

^ This m the Sanscrit restoration of the title ; but it is by no means certain 
that the work is Sanscrit. 
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al)Ove ; and bringing tliem to the imperial court of China, he 
took rrp his abode at Loyang, and there, for a period of forty- 
three years, devoted himself to the work of translation. He 
rendered in all 165 works into Chinese from various originals, 
and amongst these the Life of Buddha which is reported to be 
another version of the Lalita Vistara. The reason, then, of the 
wide differences between this work and the nest version, which 
is in strict agreement with the Sanscrit, is this ; That Dharma- 
raksha procured his ilS. somewliere in the course of his travels, 
and that it was not written in Sanscrit, but some Prakrit dialect 

QQQ of the thirty-six dialects, in fact, which he is reported to 

have understood, and from this he rendered it into Chinese. 
hTow what is true in this case is so in many others, and 
none more so than in the different versions of the Yinaya 
Pitaka which we have in the Chinese Canon, and to which I 
now wish to call your attention. 

I have observed in my Catalogue of the Buddhist Canon as 
known in China and Japan, p. 1 10, that we have in those coun- 
tries copies of the Yiiiaya Pitaka as received in the different 
schools of Buddhism, which are elsewhere unknown. First, we 
have the Shi-song-liu, or the Yinaya of the Sarvibstavadius ; 
then the Mo-lio-smg-cki-liu, i.e., the Yinaya according to the 
Mahasanghika school; next the Sse-fen-lm, or the Yinaya 
accordino- to the Dharmaguptas ; then the Ni-slia-sa-'po-mt- 
fcn-liu, i.e., the Yinaya of the Mahisasikas ; then the ICcm-pen- 
slmo-yiMsai-yciu^po-in-ni-ye-, i.e., the Yinaya of the Mhlasar- 
vastavadins, and corresponding works related to these. It 
would be impossible to enter on a detailed examination of all 
these books, althougli I believe that such a scrutiny wmuld go to 
establish the dialectical differences of the originals, which differ- 
ences were to a great extent the cause of the schisms which 
occurred in the Buddhist Church, and so establish the existence 
of various Prakrit copies of the Canon. I shall therefore confine 
the few remarks 1 have to make to two copies of the Yinaya in 
the Chinese Tripitaka, to., that made from the writings of the 
Mahasanghika school, and the other from the Mahisasika school. 
The Yinaya of the Mahisasika school— this school being a 
branch of the early sect known as the Sarvastavldins — is allied 
to the Mahasthavira school, recognised as orthodox in Ceylon. 
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This copy of the Vinaya, therefore, is found to agree most 
closely with the Southern copy, as far as we yet know it 
through the edition being published of Dr. Oldenberg. 

The Mahasanghika school, on the other hand, was a school 
that split off from the Sthavira, or school of elders, and repre- 
sents the teaching of the body of priests as differing from the 
leaders. These two schools, in fact, represent as nearly as 
possible the aristocratic and democratic elements found in 
almost all religious communities. 

The Chinese version of the Mahisasikas was made by a priest 
called Buddhajiva, or it may be Buddhayasa, who lived in 
Cophene, or the Cabul district of India, towards the end of the 
fourth century a.d. The Mahasanghika version was made by 
two priests, one a native of North India, viz., Kapilavastu, 
and called Buddhabhadra ; the other a Chinese priest well 
known to us as Fa-hien. Buddhabhadra wms a direct descendant 
of Amritodana, the uncle of Buddha Gotama, and was induced 
to visit China by a priest, TchLyen, who had been one of ia- 
hien’s companions. 

The method of Buddha’s teaching, as illustrated by these 
books, was this : — First surrounding himself with disciples who 
accepted the great principles of his system, he framed for their 
guidance certain directions as the occasion arose, and these 
directions became afterwards precedents for other cases of a 
similar kind. Thus we read at the beginning of the first 
section, or the PS,rfijika division of the Mahisasika school — 
“ Buddha was residing in the Savatthi country with five hundred 
great Bhikshus; from this country he proceeded to the town of 
Veranja, so called from the name of a Brahman whom King 
Prasenajita had placed there as governor. This nobleman, 
hearing that Buddha and his followers were residing outside the 
town in a wood sheltered by the trees — [for as yet there were 
no vihhras or convents built] — and understanding his character 
as the perfectly enlightened teacher of gods and men, the great 
discerner of all hearts, the preacher of the immaculate law, 
and that he in his travels had found his way there, was filled 
with joy, and exclaimed, ‘ I must go see this Buddha !’ So with 
five hundred of his immediate friends, surrounded thus by them, 
he went to the place where Buddha was, to see him. And when 
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he belield Mm afe a distance seated in the grove under a tree, 
his body and members perfectly in repose, and surrounded by a 
halo of glory, he was filled with joy; and alighting from his 
chariot, lie advanced towards the sage, and after saluting him 
respectfully, stood on one side. On this Buddha preached 
in his hearing the excellent law, showing its profit and its 
blessedness; on hearing which Veranja was filled with joy and 
addressed Buddha as follows; — 'I pray my Lord Buddha and 
his followers to receive at my hands daily charity during^ the 
three months of rest 1 (Wass). To whom Buddha replied, / My 
followers are numerous, and you are of a different belief, of dif- 
ferent views, of different persuasion (joy), of a different mode 
of worship.' To which Veranja answered, /Although this be 
so, yet I pray jmu comply with my request.' And having 
repeated his invitation three times, Buddha consented; and 
then rising from his seat and circumambulating Buddha with 
his right hand towards him, he departed aud returned home 
to make the necessary preparations for three months’ enter- 
tainment. Now Mara Pisuna at this time reflected with 
himself thus : ' This Brahman has invited Buddha and his 
followers to spend the three months of rest at his abode and 
receive bis entertainment. I must cause him to forget his 
engagement by my bewitchments.' Having thought thus, he 
forthwith came, and by his delusive power caused him to forget 
his invitation. In consequence, the Brahman, having gone into 
his inner apartments to indulge in every kind of pleasure, gave 
orders to the gate-keepers thus : " I am going to enjoy myself 
for three months within doors ; whatever business occurs, good 
or bad, let me not be troubled ; ' and so he forgot all about his 
invitation to Buddha and his followers. Now because this was 
an heretical country, there were no places of rest or preaching 
halls in any of the towns or villages. But to the north of the 
city there was a hill covered with trees and free from impurities ; 
thither Buddha and his followers went to pass the three months of 
rest. And now came a season of much distress; for though they 
regularly begged through the streets of the city, but little was 
given to them, and the whole community was without food. 



/ Or it may perhaps be, after the three months. 
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At this time there was a certain horse-dealer of the Fa 4 i 
country who was travelling with 500 horses, and, on account of 
the extreme summer heat, he looked round for a place of shelter, 
and seeing that the country round Veraiija was cool and rich 
in grass, he halted there and fed his horses. At this time the 
Bhikshus, coming to the place where the horse merchant was 
encamped, silently stood before him and begged for alms. Then 
the merchant, from a principle of faith in Buddha, and filled 
with pity because the Bhikshus were unable to get food, spoke 
thus : ‘ I have some grain which I give to the horses ; if you are 
able to eat this, I can give you half a pint each for the purpose 
of strengthening you along the way.' Whereupon the Bhikshus 
thought thus : '.Buddha has given us no permission to eat such 
food as this.' Whereupon they came to their master and told 
him the circumstance. On this Buddha summoning the Samgha 
to a council, addressed them on the happiness of contentment 
and submission, and then added: 'From this time forward I 
permit you to eat food fit to be given to horses.' Then Ananda, 
taking Buddha's share of grain, the attendants making it into a 
cake, presented it to the world-honoured one. Then the Bhikshus, 
grinding theirs with a pestle, ate it (at the usual time)." 

From this opening incident of the PIr&jika sectioh we observe 
the early practice of travelling from place to place adopted 
by Buddha. He seems to have been accompanied by his chief 
disciples, and have trusted to the charity of the people for his 
support. We see that his fame was spread wherever he went, 
and that even unbelievers were aware of his character. This 
story of Veraiija offering Buddha and his followers hospitality 
during the three summer months exhibits the tolerance which 
at that time existed between the different sects. There is' here 
no sign of hatred or malevolence between Brahman and Siiaman, 
which afterwards marked the history of Buddhist develop- 
ment. Her did Buddha decline the hospitality of an unbeliever. 
Again, we observe the decidedly Semitic idea of Satan bewitch- 
ing and possessing the mind of men with a view to accomplish 
his end — that is, of resisting the advance of Buddha's king- 
dom — for of this we are repeatedly reminded through the his- 
tory of the Teacher, that he and M^ra were ever opposed, 
their aims and objects being different. We also see the 
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metliod ill wliicli tlie rules tliat afterwards became the code of 
the Buddhist Church were first framed. They arose from dif- 
ferent circiiinstances affecting the immediate necessity of the 
Oiiurch. In this case, e,g., the disciples weve in distress for food ; 
the authorised provision was that usually prepared in house- 
holds, viz., rice and milk or rice and honey. But being unahle 
to obtain this, tlie rule was relaxed, and oaten cake was allowed 
to he used for food. And throughout the Vibhaugha section of 
the Vinaya this method is adopted ; the immediate circumstance 
being reported to Buddha, he convenes an assembly of priests, 
and the rule is framed by his permission and sanction, which 
afterwards remains in force as a part of their daily discipline. 

The next incident of the section before us is one that illus- 
trates the claim made by the cliief of Buddha’s followers to 
miraculous powers. ‘' At this time the worshipful Mugalan^ (one 
of the aggasdvakas, or chief disciples, two in number), dwelling 
in retirement, thought thus with himself : ‘ It is difficult to beg 
food in this country, for none is given ; now then I will use 
my spiritual powder and pass at once to the IJttara-kuru (the 
Northern continent), and partake of. the naturally-produced 
rice that grows there.’. Having thought thus, he forthwith 
arose and came to the place where Buddha was, and bowing 
at his feet, he stood on one side and addressed him thus: 

‘ World-honoured 1 I have bad the following thought: This 
country is hard to beg food in ; I will use my spiritual power 
and go to the Northern continent, and there partake of some of 
the rice that grows of itself/ To whom Buddha replied, ‘You 
indeed have this power, but what will the other priests do ? ’ 
To whom he answered, ‘ I will carry them also by my spiritual 
power to the same place.'’ To which Buddha answered, ‘ Nay ! 
nay I although you have this powder, and can use it when the 
occasion arises, yet you can by no means extend it to others, nor 
by your own action affect the rest of the priests.’ Mugalan having 
been thus instructed, was silent, and remained on the spot.” 

Here we see again the method of teaching common in the 
early Buddhist community. Whatever this power claimed by 
Mugalan might have been, he was checked in exerting it by 

^ I write the name of MandgalyHyana thus, because the Chinese symbols are 
Ma-liii. 
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tlie express command of the Master, and its limits were defined. 
He was, moreover, reproved for the selfish aim he had in view, 
and was forbidden to use his supernatural energy for such a 
purpose as mere self-gratification. 

The next incident throw^s light on the origin of the code of 
rules, which gradually extended itself to the most minute cases 
of conscience. “At this time the wmrsliippful Sariputra (the 
other of Buddha's chief supporters, aggasamlms), whilst dwelling 
in retirement, thought thus with himself, 'Which of the moral 
systems of all the ancient Buddhas did not last long, and which 
of these systems did endure?' Then rising from his seat, he 
forthwith came to the place where Buddha wms, and bowing 
at his feet, again arose and stood on one side. He then addressed 
Buddha and said, ' I have just been thinking which of the 
moral systems of the ancient Buddhas did not, and which 
of them did endure.' At this time the world-honoured one 
much commended Sariputra and said, ' Well spoken I well 
spoken I Your thoughts are good and your words are good, Sliri- 
putra i Vipasyin Buddha, Sikhi Buddha, Visvabhu Buddha, the 
systems of these teachers did not endure long. But the systems 
of Krakuchanda Buddha, of Eanakamuni Buddha, and of Kdsyapa 
Buddha did last long.' S§.riputra then inquired, 'By wdiat reason, 
world-honoured one, was this so, that the systems of three 
Buddhas endured not, and those of three Buddhas did endure V 
Then Buddha addressed Sariputra, and said, 'The three 
Buddhas first named did not extensively declare their law^ for 
the sake of their followers, and did not hind ^ their rules as a 
code, — did not deliver the Pratimoksha; and so after their 
Nirvana, their disciples, through lack of discipline, wmre scat- 
tered and demoralised; just as w^hen a vessel is filled with loose 
flowers, as they are carried thus along the streets of a town, a 
mighty wind arises and scatters them in every direction 
because they are not bound together by bands ; so it is, Sari- 
putra, the doctrines of the three before-named Buddhas did 
not last, because they delivered no clearly expressed law, they 
did not connect their rules into a code, they did not frame 
a system like the Pratimoksha, But with reference to the 

1 Does this provide ns with a probable derivation of Patimokkam, as Childers 
siiggests, sw6 wc. {vicL infra) ? 
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ftfVipr three their systems did endure hecause they attended 
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Having received tins order, Ananda, arranging Ms clotlies in the 
orthodox manner, followed Buddha and arrived at the door (of 
Verahja’s house). At this time the Brahman was dwelling at 
the top of the tower of his abode, indulging himself in the 
practice of the five worldly pleasures. Seeing the vmrld- 
honoured one at a distance coming towards his house, imme- 
diately recollecting his promise, he came downstairs in haste, 
and at once dusting and arranging a seat, he fell down on the 
ground before Buddha and did him homage, whilst he thus 
penitently expressed himself : ‘d am indeed a foolish and 
■wicked man, to have asked my lord to an entertainment, 
and now, at the end of the season of rest, to have made no 
preparations. Oh, that my lord would accept my regrets and 
repentance 1 ” Buddha replied, '' You are indeed a foolish and 
ignorant man to have asked me and my followers to an enter- 
taiziment, and yet at last to have provided nothing. You ought 
rightly to be sorry and to repent of such conduct ; but yet both 
I and my followers will accept yonr expression of regret. 
Moreover (Buddha added), according to my sacred law, those 
■who repent of their sins should show it by increased attention 
to their religious duties.’' Then the Brahman replied and said, 

'' I pray you then, my lord, to dwell with me one month, that I 
may bestow on you and your followers the charity of iny offer- 
ings.” But Buddha declined to accept this offer, adding, You, 
0 Brahman, are of a different faith and a different persuasion l" 
And although he pressed his request three times, still it was 
refused. At length the Brahman replied, '' At least, my lord, 
condescend to accept my charitable offerings for one day, to- 
morrow.” This offer Buddha accepted, signifying his acquies- 
cence by silence. On this the Brahman began to make, all 
preparations, providing food, arranging seats; whereupon, on the 
morrow early, Buddha and Ms followers arrived, on wdiich the 
Brahman with his own hand handed to them their food, and 
afterwards waters for washing themselves, and finally offered to 
them different-sized slippers as presents given after the time of 
rest. On this the Bhikshus appealed to Buddha, saying that 
as yet they had no authority for receiving such gifts. On 
which the Master, speaking to them on the blessedness of con- 
tentment, and having commended them for attending to Ms 
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rules, added, For tlie sake of Yerafija, 0 Bliikskus IJrom tliis 
tiiiie forth I permit yon to receive presents at the time of the 
conclusion of Y ass. 

From the above extracts we may gather an idea of the 
character of Buddha’s teaching, I vrill now ask you to consider 
further the two Councils. 


Intiioductouy. 

Although the division of Buddhism into schools, viz., the 
]Srorthern and Southern, has been generally accepted since the 
time of the publication of Eiigmie L7itroduction, je% as, 

I have observed in the previous section, we must hesitate 
before accepting the statement that the former school depends 
entiTelj u^on Scmserit Yeisioiis of the Buddhist Scriptures, as 
the latter does upon Pali 

Undoubtedly the Nepalese Buddhist Books are in Sanscrit, 
but the greater part of the Chinese Scriptures are translated 
from various Indian Prakrits, and from these Chinese versions 
are derived, to a large extent, the Thibetan and Mongolian sacred 

books. . „ 

Being translated into Chinese, these books bear the impress of 
their origin, principally in the form of tbo proper names, which 
are rendered phonetically into that language. 

Thus, for the Sanscrit Srdvasti, the early Chinese Buddhist 
books have the Prakrit form SamttM; for stuRa we find tap, 
and so on, proving that the translations were made either from 
MSS. written in some non-Sanscrit dialect, or else rendered 
into Chinese by word of mouth from foreign priests who did 
not speak Sanscrit. 

We should expect, then, to find many of the hooks of the 
Sonthern Canon in China; translated, not necessarily from PMi, 
hut from dialects more or less resemhli^g Pali, into the 
language of that country. And this is so. For instance, I 
find that the first Sutta in the Chinese version of the Sarny utta- 
nikaya is the same as the Kasibharadvaja Sntta of the Sutta 
Nipata, which last, however, is a portion of the Khuddaka 
Nikaya in the South and not of the Satnyutta Nikaya. 

Without reprinting the English version of this Sutta (which 
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forms part of the translation of the Sutta Mpata by Sir M. 
Coomara Swamy, p. 20 seq), I will produce my own -version 
from the Chinese, and leave the comparison to those who are 
interested in the study and possess the little book above 
namedd 

The Tsa-ho-hom-Jdng (SamyttMdgama StiUa). 

Sutta i. 

I have heard thus: — ^On a certain occasion Buddha was 
residing in the Ku-sa (Kosala) country, accompanied by many 
Bliikshus. Thus accompanied, he was journeying through a 
certain district,^ and at length rested in the village called 
Ekanala,^ between some cedar trees. At this time an agri- 
culturist (Jcasl) of the Brahman caste, whose name -was Po-lu 
(-S 7 id?’'a), had assembled outside the village of Ekanala some 
500 ploughmen, all of them about to receive their morning 
food. At this time Buddha reflected thus — The day dawn is at 
hand; I will now go and pass in front of the dwellings in 
Ekanala (for the purpose of obtaining food). At this time, then, 
these ploughmen were assembled to take their meal, Buddha 
arriving at the place where they were thus assembled, the 
agriculturist Bhara seeing Buddha thus approaching, when he 
had arrived addressed him as follows : — 

''I -with my own hand plough and sow, and when I have 
thus ploughed and sown, I eat the fruits of my work ; you also, 
Gotam^charya, should plough and should sow, and having 
ploughed and sown, you also might eat.” 

Buddha, replying to the agriculturist {hast), said, '"I also 
plough and sow, and having ploughed and sown, I eat ” 

The agriculturist answered Buddha thus, ''Although Buddha 
says, 'I plough and sow, and having ploughed and sown, I 
eat,' yet, sir, I see no instruments of agriculture (in your pos- 
session), neither ox, nor yoke, nor goad, nor ploughshare.” 

And so again the agriculturist (Bhara) addressed (Buddha), 

^ The Chinese version dates, at any rate, earlier than the Wu dynasty, for it 
appears in a catalogue of Buddhist books prepared during that period, which 
lasted from a.d. 222 to a.d. 264. 

2 Called, “the district of bamboos,” or,; perhaps, “the Nala district.” 

2 Literally, “ the one bamboo.” 
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see not your instruments for sowing, and yet you say you 
sow ; cause me to know of your sowing.” 

Buddha replied, Faith is the seed, discipline is the rain, 
wisdom is my ox, modesty is my plough, mind is the string, 
thought is the golden (shear). My body guarded, my speech 
guarded, these are the ridges ; unceasing practice of entire truth 
and self-government, this is the end (aim) perseverance with- 
out any relaxation is the yoke; going on without stopping is 
the rest 2 (I enjoy) ; thus going on and not returning, I go to 
a place where there is no more sorrow. Thus it is, having sown, 
from thus sowing I enjoy the nectar (of life) ; by thus sowing 
I obtain final release from all sorrows” 

Then Bhara the agriculturist, filling a vessel full of food, 
standing in front of Buddha, said, “ Of a truth, 0 Buddha 1 thou 
art able to till the ground; verily, 0 Buddha 1 thou art a great 
tiller 1 Accept then, I pray^ my food.” 

Then Buddha, compassionating him, replied thus “ He who 
repeats the scriptures may not on that account accept food. 
This is the law for those disciples possessed of self-knowledge. 
Whenever Buddha has been thus asked (to preach), this has 
ever been the rule. By adding to the cause of religion, the only 
aim being to release the hearers from the bands of doubt, this 
is the food and drink I enjoy ; this is the sacrifice I offer for 
the good and religious merit of others,” 

Then the Brahman replied, To whom then shall I give this 
food?” 

Buddha answered, There is none in the world nor among 
the gods, whether Mura, or Brahman, or Shaman, not one who, 
taking this food, 'would be able to derive from it nourishment 
(digest it). Only a Buddha or one who has obtained supreme 
wisdom can digest such food. Taking it, therefore, go to some 
place where there is water wdthout insects, and put it on the 
turface, or seek out a void space where there is no grass, and 
Dury it there.” Then the Brahman having received these in- 
structions, went to a spot wdiere there was water without insects, 
and placed the food in it. Then when the food was thus placed, 


^ Perhaps it might be rendered “ the furrows.” 
^ This appears to be an intentional antithesis. 
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there came forth smoke and fiery bubbles, whilst a sound resem-. 
bling the noise proceeded from it. Just as a 

sheet of red iron (copper) which has been a whole day heated 
ill the fire when placed in water hisses and causes fiery bubbles, 
and produces a similar sound (to that above named), so did this 
food when thus placed by the Brahman [as before]. 

Then the Brahman, terrified, his hair erect, prostrated himself 
at the feet of Buddha, and said, May I be received by Buddha 
as a Shaman. I put away from me all evil, and take on me the 
religious rules and the practice of a religious life, according to 
Buddha’s teaching.” Buddha replied, “ By leading a pure life, 
from this you may obtain supreme wisdom.” 

Then the Brahman was admitted by Buddha as a professed 
disciple, and took upon him the rules of a religious life, and in 
the end, walking in the law of Buddha, obtained the condition 
of perfect freedom (no impediment). 

Thus it was said by Buddha.” 

It will be seen by comparing the above ti’anslation wuth that 
from the Sutta Nipata, that the two agree so far as to render it 
likely that they were both translations from one original docu- 
ment, or both derived from a common source (tradition). The 
Chinese may be somewhat corrupt, but yet the identity can 
scarcely be denied. 

It may be well, perhaps, as a further test, to add some brief 
abstracts of one or twm Suttas which follow the above in the 
Samyuktdgama, as we know it in China. The Suttas are in 
themselves interesting as expositions of Buddhist doctrine, and 
will therefore repay the trouble of translation and perusal. 

Sutta 2 . 

I have heard thus On one occasion Buddha ^vas dwelling in 
the garden of Jeta the friend of orphans, in the country of She-wei 
(Sravastl). At this time a Brahman called Smg-wen (Birth-hear- 
ing2) came to the place where Buddha was for the purpose of asking 
him a question. Having come and occupied a place, he sat dowm 
Having sat down, he then addressed Buddha as follows:— 


^ The Tali gives chit, chiV^ 


^ Or llrtli-Tenowii. 
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« I have heard it reported that Buddha says, ‘ Charity ought 
tr. he bestowed on me alone, and not on strangers. The merit 
of bestowing charity on me is great, but when bestowed _on 
qtranc^ers it is not great. Charity should be shown to my dis- 
riules” only; the merit of such charity is great ; but when be- 
stowed on strangers (followers of others) the merit is not great. 
Those persons w'ho say thus, that your doctrine is that charity 
ouoht to be given to you and your disciples only, do they m so 
savin" slander (the doctrine of) Buddha or not? Is this tie 
princrple of Buddha’s teaching ? Are these Buddhas words or 
not? Is this according to the Dharma or not? or is it a 

matter of indifference ? ” ^ 

Buddha replied thus to the Brahman “If people say that 
my doctrine is this, that charity should be given to me only 
and not to strangers, to my disciples only _ and not to others; 
that the merit of so doing to me and my disciples is great, bu 
not so in the other case, &c., such reports are not true, not accord- 
ino- to my teaching, not according to the Dharma, for in tru i 
I °say no such thing. Such doctrine as this would overthrow 
the principle of charity and merit in the case oi creatures 
not yet brought wdthin the reach of my doctrine. But, in tac , 
my teaching is this, that the slightest act of charity, even in the 
lowest class of persons, such as saving the life of an insect from 
a principle of pity, that this act has such merit as to cause th 
performer of it consequent benefit. And so in all cases, w a - 
ever the character of the person and whatever his position, 
whether black or white, red or yellow, even down to the very 
peacock, ox, or dove, that all these are benefited by acts ot 
charity however bestowed, and according to their actio _s 
they must rise higher or fall lower in the scale o i 
from these acts men rise and are born in heaven, it is mo 
these actions also they sink and are born in 
evil ways.’ ^ In this way, by their conduct in all conditioi 
being, creatures cause their own advantage or su sequen 

“The Brahman Sing- wen, hearing these words, 
seat, prostrated himself at the feet of Buddha, and from 


1 Le,, as a beast, a demon, or in bell. 
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time souglit in him his refuge, and took upon him the precepts 
(i.e., became a disciple). 

Buddha so declared.” 

SUTTA 3. 

I have heard thus : — Buddha was at one time residing in the 
garden of Jeta, the friend of the orphans, at Sifivasti. Whilst 
there, an aged Brahman (Thee-ho-che) came to the place where 
Buddha was, and having exchanged salutations, he stood on one 
side and sat down. Having seated himself, he questioned 
Buddha thus 

To what resemblance may we liken the wicked man? ” 

Buddha replied, “We may liken the wucked man (in his 
course) to (that of) the moon.” 

Again he asked Buddha, “And if one wished to distinguish 
the good man from others, to what might we compare him ? ” 

(To whom he replied), “ The good man may also be likened to 
the moon.” 

Again he asked Buddha, “In what way does the unwise 
man resemble the moon ? ” 

(Buddha answered), “Just as the moon on the 29th day of 
the month diminishes in brightness, loses its colour, is deprived 
of its shape, becomes lost and perishes, and after midnight is 
no more seen, so is it with the foolish and ignorant mam He 
has listened to the Scriptures explained by the wuse ; he has 
been taught the precepts ; but though he has acquired know- 
ledge and gained an acquaintance with wisdom and truth, he 
has not walked accordingly ; he has not brought his heart to 
obey ; on the contrary, he has let go his knowledge, neglected 
his conduct, disregarded his duty, so his faith has perished ; his 
uprightness has perished; his attention to instruction has 
perished ; his acts of charity have perished ; his wisdom has 
perished ; and at midnight he disappears, and is gone for ever. 
So it is, 0 Brahman ! in one moment the wicked man entirely 
disappears, and is for ever lost as the moon on the 29th day. 
The wise man, again, may be compared to the moon on the 15 th 
day of the month, increasing in brightness, completing its 
shape, becoming fuller and more perfect. At a certain moment 
it becomes perfectly round, and so remains for the time ; thus 
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also is it with the wise man ; he shapes his life according to the 
words of his instructors ; acquires true faith ; adds to faith 
obedience ; regulates his thoughts, keeps fast to the precepts, 
and so increases his faith ; adds to his duty ; adds to his atten- 
tion to instruction ; adds to his charity ; adds to his wisdom ; 
adds to his high endeavours ; and so at midnight (as it were) he 
is full and complete. At the appointed time, his wisdom, his 
conduct, his pure life, his perfect obedience become thus rounded 
like the moon on the 15th day, and he shines out -perfect 
and full for men to behold. And as the moon when it is full 
exceeds in glory and eclipses the light of all the lesser stars, so 
does the wise man shine out in the midst of his fellow-men. 
His wisdom, like the rain that waters the earth, is a blessing 
to those around him, causing increase and happiness, and finally 
(by his example. and conduct) he brings many others to the 
happiness of a birth in heaven. 

‘‘The Brahman having heard these words, bowed low at the 
feet of Buddha, and took refuge in the doctrine. 

“ So Buddha declared.'' 

Without continuing these translations, perhaps enough has 
been written for the purpose of comparison. We may, however, 
remark that there is a peculiarity in all the Northern Sutras 
not known in the South. Buddha in the former works is never 
addressed as Gotama, whereas in the latter this is his common 
name. Whenever this title is used in the Northern books, it is 
put in the mouth of unbelievers, and is supposed to be employed 
in contempt. Thus, in the fifth Sutra of the Samyukt^ama, a 
Brahman unbeliever called W m-sin-chung (No-faith-degree) goes 
to the place where Buddha is dwelling for the purpose of refut- 
ing his doctrine. Before going, he reflects thus, “ This Gotama 
Shaman is dwelling in the bamboo grove near Eljagriha ; I will 
now go to the place where this Gotama Shaman is, and con- 
tradict him to his face," &c.. But on his conversion the Brahman 
falls at the feet not of GotaWy hut of Buddha (the Enlightened), 
and becomes a disciple. I have observed very few exceptions 
to this rule in the Northern books, and so far it may be useful 
as a slight guide in the examination of the origin of the division 
between the two schools* 
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But undoubtedly the most interesting and useful doeument 
for comparison is one common to both North and South, and 
contained in the Vinaya Pitaka in either case. I mean the 
accounts given us of the two Buddhist Councils, the one supposed 
to have been held at Pi&j agriha, the second lOO years afterwards 
atVesalt 

We may state, although it is already well known, that in the 
Vinaya Pitaka we find mention made only of two Councils, the 
two above named. But in the Buddhist Church (North or 
South) there are two others mentioned, viz., the one at Patali- 
putra under A^oka dharma, which is the third according to 
Southern accounts, but is not recognised in the North ; and the 
fourth, held in Kashmir under the great king Kanishka ; this is 
ignored in the South, but accepted in Northern accounts. There 
is no need to enter into explanations regarding these last two 
Councils ; they are neither of them named in the Vinaya, , and 
therefore are not within the field of the present inquiry. 

It will be necessary before considering the Councils to say a 
few words about the schools into which Buddhism separated 
during the first century or so of its existence. 

It is satisfactory to find that there is an agreement both in 
the Northern and Southern accounts respecting this matter. 

Among the local traditions of the Mah^vihlra in Ceylon there 
has been preserved an account of the eighteen sects -which 
arose during the course of the second century after Buddha’s 
death.” So says Dr. Oldenberg.^ In agreement with this there 
is a general consensus in the North that the old Buddhist 
Church split into eighteen sects about the time of the first 
Aloka. 

In the account given by L tsing^ a priest of the Tang dynasty, in 
the introduction to his work Nan-hae-hhi-hwd-cKouen, it is stated: 
'' The origin of the different schools is not the same ; the records 
of the western countries, however, only embrace four chief ones — 
I. The Arya mahfisanghika nikaya, which in Chinese is the same 
as the school of the Great Congregation {Ta chungjpoic); from this 
proceeded seven minor schools. In this school the three Pitakas 
each contain 100,000 verses, making altogether 300,000 verses. 

^ Vinaya Pitakarp, Introd. xli.,, Oldenberg. 

2 A brief Life of I-tsing will be found at the end of the last Lecture. 
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lu Oliinese these verses would perhaps fill 1000 kiouen (chapters). 
2. The Aryasthavira nikaya, which in Chinese is the same as 
Shing-chang-tso-pou {i.e,, the Sacred School of the Elders) ; this 
divided itself into three niinor sects. The number of verses in 
the Tripitaka in this school is the same as- in the former. 3. 
Aryamfilasarvastivfida nikaya, which in Chinese is rendered 
SJimgHcan-pen-shwo-giJh-tsm-yeou-pou (ie.,,the Sacred School 
which affirms that all things exist); from this school separated 
four minor sects. The number of verses in the Tripitaka accepted 
by this school is just about the same as in the former cases. 4. 
The Samriti nikaya,^ which in CMnese is eq^uivalent to Shing- 
clhing-liang-pou the Sacred School of Correct Proportion) 
(measure) ; this school separated into four minor sects. The 
Tripitaka adopted by these contains 200,000 gdthas, the Yinaya 
containing 30,000 of these verses. This is what is generally 
accepted respecting the eighteen sects in India. With reference 
to the fifth school ^ sometimes named, I heard nothing of this in 
India.’V 

The same author then proceeds to say that the various 
offshoots of these schools had different names and practices, 
but these could not be dwelt upon; suffice it to know that 
throughout the five Indies and in the southern maritime 
provinces, the ‘"four Nikaya bodies'’ were always spoken of, 
and each treated with more or less respect according to the 
locality. In Magadha,, the Sarv^stavMins were much hon- 
oured, but in the Mahratta country not so much, but there 
the Sammatiyas were particularly honoured In North India 
they were all Sar\ 4 stavMins occasionally, however, one meets 
with members of the Mahdsaiighikas. In the south, the 
Mahasthavira school is universally honoured. In Eastern 
India, in different countries each of the four schools has its 
adherents. In Ceylon, all are members of the Mahi^sthavira 
school, and the Mahhsanghikas are driven away. All the mari- 
time provinces of the Southern Sea, including ten different 
countries, honour alike the Sarv&stavMins and the Sammatiyas, 


1 Sm-mih’Uh-ti-ni-Ma-ye. This reading differs from that generally fonnd, viz., 
san-mi 4 i-pou, ie., SanmitiyaSj' ov, as it ought to be rendered, BmimaiiycbS. Vide 
Jul. ii. 234, n. 

2 Is this the same as the KhuddaJcam^ayaJ 
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From tlie aboYe remarks of the priest LUing it will he 
observed that the Tripitaka, as known in Ceylon, belongs to 
the Mah§.sthavira school, and so his record is in perfect 
agreement with local tradition in that country. “According 
to the traditions of the Sinhalese, one of the schools possessed 
a claim to be considered as orthodox, on account of its having 
held fast to the original tradition of the Theras {M'iUatlieTa’- 
vdda) I of course, the Sinhalese Church considers itself as 
.belonging to this party.” ^ 

And if the conclusions of the same writer (Dr. Oldenberg) 
be correct, that “ the Pali writings of Ceylon belonging to 
this school embody the Vinaya in its original form,” we 
have here some foothold for examination and comparison. 

Let us then compare the account of the first Council 
held at E^jagriha, or more correctly supposed to have 
been held in the Satapanni cave near Piaj agriha, as it 
is given in the closing chapter of the Cullavagga, in the 
Pali, with the history of the same council as it is known 
in the FTorth. I will take first of all the account found in 
the Dharmagupta version of the Vinaya Pitaka. This school 
is an offshoot of the Sarv^stavMins, who, in their turn, 
divided from the school of the Aryasthaviras, the dominant 
one in Ceylon.^ We should, therefore, expect to find a 
marked agreement between the two accounts; and as the 
Dharmaguptas prevail mostly in the FTorth^ and their writings 
are generally accepted in China, the comparison will be an 
interesting one. 

The Council of the Five Hundeed. 

Translated from the 54^/1 Booh of the Vinaya Fitaha known as Sse-fen-Uu, 
i»e.) Bharmagwptas. 

At this time the world-honoured one (Lokandtha,^ ie., 
Buddha) was residing in hhe city of Ku-si (Kusinagara) in 
the Malla garden between the SMa trees (or in the Sala 
grove). Having here died (attained Nirvana), all the Malla- 

1 Oldenberg, op. cit. xli. 

2 Jul. ii. 31 1, n. I-tsing; Nan hoe, fol. 8. 

3 Stas. Jnlien always renders this title of Buddha by Ldhadjykhtha, but the 
true restoration is probably either Lohandtha or Lohavdyaho. 
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piitras Having washed the body {saHm) of Buddha, had 
wrapped it in clean linen, and then swathed it in five 
hundred folds of fine hair-cloth (like silk, thee). Then 
having made an iron coffin, and filled it with perfumed oil, 
they placed the body (thus prepared) in the middle of it, 
whilst over it they placed a canopy for protection. Again_ 
having constructed a wooden bier, they placed the coffin upon 
it, and below this they collected a heap of every kind of scented 
wood. Then at a given - signal,* the chief of the Mallaputras, 
taking a flaming torch, attempted to set fire to the wood. 
But the Devas immediately extinguished the flames. Again 
the great Mallaputras,- encircling the pyre, holding flaming 
torches, (attempted to) ignite it. Once more the Devas extin- 
guished the flames. Then Anuruddha addressed the Malla- 
putras thus Weary not yourselves in vain ; it is the Devas 
who extinguish the fire which you kindle.’’ 

On this they inquired of Anuruddha saying, ^'Venerable 
priest! {ta Maliabhadanta); why do the Devas extinguish 
the flames ? ” Replying, he said, “ Mahfiskalyapa is nowresiding 
between P’o-po (Pava) and the city of Ku-si (Kusin'^ra) ; he is 
proceeding along the road with his great disciples, five hundred in 
all, thinking thus, “"May I perhaps be able once more to behold 
the body of Buddha ere it is consumed,’ The Devas, perfectly 
acquainted with the thoughts of Kasyapa, have on this account 
extinguished the flames.” The Mallaputras replying said, 
‘'Venerable sir! let ns then wait awhile in agreement with 
the intention of the Devas in so doing.” 

At this time then the great Kasyapa, being, as before stated, 
on the road with five hundred of his.great disciples (Bhikshus, i.e., 
mendicants),, betw^een the two countries of Pava;and Kusinara, 
there came • along a stranger;, . a Mrgrantha-putra, holding 
in his hand a Mandara flower (which had fallen from 
space at the time of the death of - the world-honoured one), 
Kasyapa seeing him thus* coming, addressed him as follows : 
“ Whence come you, 0 friend ! and whither go you ? ” Re- 
plying, he said, " I come from the city of Ku-si (Kusinagara).” 
Again he inquired, “ Did you know then our Lokayako (world- 
honoured), or not ? He answered, I knew him.” Again he 

_ 1 The Pali gives SattU for the Ch. “world-honoured.” 
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asked, Is ke then still living or not?’' He answered, “He 
is no longer living ; seven days ago he died (attained hfirvana), 
and I am come straight from, the place of his death with this 
flower in my hand." 

At this time E^yapa hearing these tidings was grieved ; 
whilst those Bhikshus who were not yet free from passion ^ in 
his company, hearing that the world-hononred one was dead, fell 
down prostrate on the earth as a tree whose roots have been 
severed falls. Moreover, these Bhikshus, not yet freed from 
human passion, with wild lamentations cried, “ Too early has 
the illustrious (good) one passed away (attained Mrvana by 
death) ; too soon have the light-giving eyes of the world been 
put out; who now shall determine for us the right meaning 
of the law ? " And so there were some who rolled upon the 
earth as dying men or lay still as logs of wood. Thus it was 
these Bhikshus, not yet freed from human passion, lamented 
and cried with grievous accents, “The Holy One too soon has 
died and attained Eirvana ! Alas 1 ’why is this ? " 

At this time there wms a certain S&kyaputra called Balanda^ 
dwelling with the others, who. addressed the Bhikshus thus: 
“Venerable sirs! stop your wmiling. Grieve not thus, nor 
lament. We are now free from that great Eabbin.^ Whilst 
he dwelt in the world he had various rules for our conduct; 
this thing you may do, this you may not do ; this thing is 
right, that is wrong. But now we are free from all this and 
independent. If we wish to do a thing, we may do it; if we 
don’t wish to do it, we need not do it." Then the great KS^syapa 
hearing these words was much displeased, and forthwith ad- 
dressed the Bhikshus, saying, “ Eise up quickly and take your 
robes and your begging-dishes. Even now, perhaps, there is 
time to behold the body of the world-honoured ere it be con- 
sumed.” The Bhikshus hearing the words of E^yapa, at once 
and without delay took their robes and their alms-dishes. And 
so the great E^syapa, with his 500 followers, went on towards 
the city Eusinagara, Having arrived and passed through the 


^ Oh. mi’U~yiik ; Pali avitardgd, 

■ ^ Called in the Southern vemon. 

® Oh. Lopi^en. This may be a misprint for ie., RaJiaUt but this last 

symbol is differently written a few sentences down. 
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city, they crossed the river Hiranyavati (Hi-lmi-yo), and came to 
the’ Thim-hivmi (God-heholding) Temple, to the place vdiere 
Ananda residing, ’ivhom he (K§,^yapa) thus addressed: “I 
desire ere the body of the -world-honoured be burnt, to behold 
it once more.” Ananda answered, “ I also desire to behold the 
hoij {sarira) of the world-honoured once again ere it be con- 
sumed, but the thing is difficult. Tor why ? They have washed 
the body of the world-honoured and enwrapped it in new linen ; 
moreover, it is swathed infive hundred folds of hair-cloth, and thus 
prepared it is placed in an iron coffin filled with perfumed oil, 
and beino- put on a wooden bier, it is placed over a fire of scented 
wood, ready and waiting to be burned. This is the difficulty.” 

Then the great Kasyapa proceeded gradually to the spot 
(leading the way as he went) where the body of the world- 
honoured one was placed. Arriving there, lo ! the coffin opened 
byitself,andthe foot (or feet) of the world-honoured one appeared. 
Then the great Kdsyapa beholding that the characteristic wheel- 
works on the soles of the feet were soiled, as it were, with dirt, 
addressed Ananda thus ; “ The person of our Master was beau- 
tiful and comely beyond description, his body of a pleasant 
"olden colour ; who then has caused this pollution on the wheel- 
sitrns on the bottom of his foot (or feet) ? ” Ananda answering 
said, “A woman with a tender heart came in front of Buddha’s 
person, and worshipped him ; her tears rolling down feh upon 
her hands as she held his feet, and thus the marks were left as 
you no\v see them.” 

The Great Kfi^yapa, hearing these words, was displeased. 
But now he bo-wed down and worshipped the feet of the world- 
honoured, whilst the Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, Upasakas, TJpasi- 
kfis, Devas, and the whole multitude joined in the act of 
adoration; after this the feet withdrew within the coffin, and 
were no more visible. Then the great Kasyapa, filled with 
iov passed round the pyre seven times, reciting a hymn as he 
went, and lo ! the wood, self-enkindled, flamed underneath the 
coffin and consumed it. After the cremation of the body, the 
oreat Kfi^yapa, on consideration, assembled the body of priests 
together and addressed them thus: “When I was just now on 
the road travelling hither, I overheard Balanda speaking to the 
other Bhikshus and saying, ‘ Eeverend sirs ! stop your wailing,’ 
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&c. (as before). ^ We therefore ought to assemble together and 
go over the Dharma Vinaya, and so prevent the heretics and 
others^ moved by envy, from such remarks as these: The 
Dharma Yinaya rales of Gotama are like smoke; whilst he 
was in the world all obeyed his x'eligious rules, but now he is 
dead and gone/there are none to follow his precepts.’' Now, 
then, reverend sirs, let us select .carefully such Bhikshus as are 
men of renown, filled with wisdom, and have arrived at the 
condition of Eahatship T ” ^ 

Accordingly they selected 49.9 men, all of them Eahats, men 
of renown for their great wisdom. Then they said, “ We should 
also include Ananda amongst our number,” But the great 
Ka^yapa replied, '' Ananda cannot ^be admitted among the 
selected assembly. For why ? Because Ananda is still sub- 
ject to the passions of lust, anger, and ignorance {mga (or, 
chmda)y dosa, moha ) ; ^ subject to these, he cannot therefore be 
admitted into the selected assembly.” Then the Bhikshus said, 
‘‘ This Ananda was the personal attendant of Buddha, always 
accompanying him, who received from the world-honoured 
direct instruction in the Dharma in answer to all doubts that 
occurred. Surely he^ ought to be one of UiS.” 

The Bhikshus then considered, In what place ought we to 
assemble in order to recite the Dharma Yinaya? It should be 
in a place where , there is no lack of necessary food and drink, 
and a sufficient supply of sleeping materials .(beds).” Then 
they agreed that the only place where such accommodation 
could be found was at Eajagriha;.and it was in that place, 
therefore, that they ought to assemble to recite. the Dharma 
Yinaya. 

Then the Great Kasyapa said: Ye venerable men, hear me ! 
Bhikshus ! ye are those selected by the Sangha. If the con- 
gregation (Sahgha) is ready, let the congregation hear me with 
patience. Let the congregation now proceed to the city of 
Efijagriha, and assembled there, let them '-recite the Dharma 
Yinaya.” 


^ Here the symbols iov ArTiat are O-to-han; but in the former ca.se, where I 
have used the word RabUn or Rahhan^ the symbols are Lo-pi^en. 

This, as I understand the Pali, Km cdpi uhhOi ahliabho chandct, dosd moM, 
Wiayd agatim,'' is opposed to the Southern version. 
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Thus be spoke, and liaving spoken thus, they forth with 

proceeded to VevSall • 

'Sow Ananda, it happened, was upon this road going to a 
retired (pure) place (for the purpose of meditation), and whilst 
so going he thought thus within himself : “ I am like a new- 
born calf, the only one who has to drink milk, whilst these 
five hundred Eahats are like full-grown oxen accompanying me.’’ 

Thus these great Bhikshus went onwards to Ves§.li, where 
Ananda remained. Wliilst he remained there all the Bhikshus, 
Bhikshunis, Upasakas, dJpasikas, the king of the country, the 
great ministers, Shamans of every calling, and heretics also, 
came in a body to pay their respects ^ to him — a vast concourse 
of people. At this time there was a Vajjiputra, a Bliikshu, 
possessed of great spiritual power (power to work miracles), 
who by the divine sight he possessed was able to read another’s 
heart. Gifted thus, he reflected with himself: ''Ananda is 
now residing in Ves^li, the Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, &c., have all 
gone to salute him, a vast multitude of people. I will now 
examine and see whether there are any remnants of evil desire 
or not cleaving to .Ananda.” Thus examining and weighing 
the case, he found :that Ananda was still subject to the influ- 
ences of evil desire. .Again he reflected: "I ought now to 
cause him to acquire: a heart free from any such evil desire.” 
With this purpose, therefore, he forthwith repeated the follow- 
ing verse : — 

“Pure, and dwelling apart beneath a tree, 

The heart fixed in thought upon Nirvana, 

Sitting thus in contemplation unrelaxed, 

The world inquires — ‘ What ‘does he' thus 1 ” 

At this time Ananda, hearing the words of the Vajjiputra 
Bliikshu, having acquired a mind free from worldly desire, 
immediately proceeded to a lonely place and exerted himself 
without intermission,^ perfectly quiet, without any mental dis- 
turbance : in this way Ananda exhibited in himself a miracu- 
lous power (of concentrated effort). At length, dwelling thus 
in the open space, he spread out his sleeping-mat, and at even- 

^ The Oh. wen-sun corresponds with the Pali abJmddeth as in the phrase, 
Bhagavantam ahhivadetvd. — Mangcdn Sutta, 

- The same phrase is used in the Mahavamsa, p. 13, 1, 
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time walked to and fro in thoiiglit. The evening past, the first 
streaks of dawn came on ; and now, his body wearied (and his 
mind worn out) with excessive thought, he said, “Kowl am 
wearied and worn-out with thought ; I will sit down a while.” 
Having so reflected, he sat down forthwith ; having sat down, 
a desire for sleep overcame him, but ere his head had reached 
its resting-place, in the very interval as he was lying down, lo ! 
his mind obtained perfect released Thus, by a supernatural 
effort (miraculous power) Ananda obtained the condition of a 
Eahat; and having so attained to this dignity, he forthwith 
repeated this verse : — 

“ Well known for my much speaking, 

Ever engaged in attending upon the honoured one, 

Now having snapped the bonds of birth and death, 

The child of Gotama desires to sleep.^^ 

At this time, the Bhikshus having gone from Yesali and arrived 
.at the city of PAj agriha, spoke thus among themselves : '' What 
is the first business to be attended to ? Shall we first arrange 
the dwelling-place and the sleeping materials (beds), or shall 
we at once proceed to recite the Dharmavinaya ? ” They 
all said, “We ought first to arrange the dwelling-place and 
the beds for sleeping ; ” and they at once proceeded so to do. 
Then the great Ka^yapa having in this -wise assembled the 
Bhikshus, (they elected) as the first president (Sthavira) To-hi-lo 
K^l^yapa (Tara K^yapa ?), as the second Po-p'o-na (Pavana?), 
as the third the great Ki^^yapa, as the fourth the venerable 
Chau-na (Channa 

Then the great Kafyapa, at the right opportunity, forthwith 
addressed the assembly.: “Venerable sirs I let the congrega- 
tion attend ; if the congregation is ready, let it patiently listen. 
We are now assembled to recite the Dharmavinaya.” Thus he 
spoke. At this time Ananda rising from his seat, baring his 
right shoulder and bending his right knee to the ground, with 
closed hands addressed the great K&^yapa thus : “ I who am a 
relative, remember hearing Buddha speak thus, ‘ From this time 

^ Ch. won-lau-Mai-tuh, corresponding, as it appears, with the condition of a 
Bahat. — Mahavamsa, ut sup. 

2 This passage has the appearance of a late interpolation. There is nothing 
corresponding with it in the Pali. 
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of Bhitshus (I desire you to) 
PTbeut (exclude) from my code some miscellaneous offences! 

which, have Htherto been binding upon them. 

IVapa inquired of Ananda, “Did you ask the world-hon- 
oured one or not what these minor offences we i ; 

Ananda replied, “ At the time I was so overcome with grief 
th^ it escaped me to ask the world-honoured one what these 

^"^Then all™’ Bhikshus replied, “We then ought to decide 
what offences are not included amongst those which were 
IWtted The four Parajiha rules were not included (but all 
oLrs were excepted).^ The thkteen Sanghadisesa rules 
?o hers said) were not included, but all others were excepted. 
aLiu others said, besides the four Parajika and the thirteen 
San-hadisesa rules, the two Amyatd, dJiammci rules were not 
Lluded amongst the number; others agaim said, ^besides the 
above, the thirty Nissagiyd were not included in the number 
Xrs said, besides the above, the ninety « W^sBag^ya jpaathyd 
rules were not included in the number. ^ 

Mahakdiyapa then addressed all the Bhikshus, and said, 
“Venerable ones! {aryasmanto,Ch. Gliang Zait) as the case 
stands at present, men may well say there is nothing certain,- 
there is no sure knowledge about these minor offences. Prom 
this time, therefore, henceforth we ought to make it a fixed 
rule • What Buddha in former times did not make binding we 
ouvht not to bind ; what he made binding we ought not to loose. 
In°all cases we should be guided by his decision.” To this rule, 

^^^The° great Kfi^yapa then addressed Ananda and said, “Be- 
cause you first introduced women into the community of (those 
who prefess) the Dharma of Buddha, you thereby became guilty 
of an offence (dukkata), and now you are caBed upon to confess 

^""inlnTa replied, “Venerable sir! 

(or done on my account), but because Mahaprajapati bore such 
Ireat affection to Buddha, having so carefully cheri shed him 

1 These, doubtless, are the KhvdddnuTA^Uni mUpiddni of the PoH text. 

2 That is, as it seems, all others except the four, 
s The Pali gives ninety-two {dvenavut^m^ 
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after Hs mother’s death. Venerable sir! although I can see in 
myself no sinful conduct in this particular, yet, in submission 
to the judgment which you, venerable sir ! have formed, I con- 
fess and repent,” 

The great Kasyapa again said, “You caused the world- 
honoured to ask you three times to attend him as his personal 
follower, and then you replied it could not be. By thus doing 
you incurred guilt (dukkata), and must now confess and repent 
of your sin.” 

Ananda answered Kasyapa and said, “ It was not on my 
own account, but on account of the difficulty of rightly dis- 
charging such a duty that I declined. In so doing I do not see 
that I committed, sin ; but in submission to the judgment wffiich 
you, venerable sir ! have formed, 1 now confess and repent.” 

Kasyapa again said, “ When you .undertook to sew (mend) 
the Sanghatl garment ^ for Buddha, you roughly put your foot 
upon it as you mended it. In so doing you were guilty of an 
offence (dukkata), and you should now confess and repent 
of it.” 

Ananda replied, “Venerable Kasyapa.! it was through no 
irreverence on my part that 1 did so, but to prevent any man 
seizing the robe, I do not recognise in myself any guilt in so 
doing. Nevertheless, in submission to your judgment, vene- 
rable sir ! I confess and repent.” 

Kasyapa again spoke,.: “When the world-honoured one desired 
death (to attain Nirvana), three times he addressed you on the 
subject; but you neglected to request the world-honoured one 
to remain in life (the world), if it were only one kalpa, or more 
than one kalpa, for the .'benefit of ^countless mortals, for the 
display of his love and pity to the world, iu' obtaining for men 
and Devas the hapipiness of rest; in this you committed an 
offence (dukkata), for which you ought after confession to 
repent” 

Ananda answered and said, “Venerable K§.syapa ! it was not 
my fault indeed, but the devil got possession of my heart, and 
caused me not to ask Buddha to remain in the world. In this 
thing I am conscious of no sinful purpose of my own. Never- 


^ The Pali gives rain garment 
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theless, veaerable sir ! I submit to your judgment, and confess 

“Spa again said. “The world-bonoured one, when in tbe 
rW ■'^ied YOU to give Mm some water to drink, and you gave 
T nt ' In this you umre guilty of an offence (dukkata), and 
La ouMit now to confess and repent of it” 

^ llLa answered and said, “ It was not on my own account 
tliaSefused; but just then five kundred travelling wapons 
fchariots) had passed through the water, so that it was muddy md 
1 1 n n d I feared to grieve the world-honoured one by offering him 

Kasyapa replied, “You ought in any caseYo l^ave given it, 
since Buddha by his own spiritual power, or through the instru- 
mentality of the Devas, was well able to make the water pure 

“ImSa said, “In this conduct I cannot condemn myself of 
sin; yet in submission to your judgment, venerable sir . I con- 

^''Syam said again, - You did not ask the world-honoured 
one what were the minor offences he wished to hap pased 
from his code (le., JCMddAnukhuMakdm sikkhcq^adamh, re- 
Sd to before), you have thereby ipurred the gufft of a 
dukkata (offence),, and you oughtffo confess and repM of . 

Ananda replied, “ It was not my own wi fulness, but 
because I was overpowered with grief, and so lost all self- 
nossLion that I neglected to ask.the world-honomed one he 
Character of these faults. I see not that I thereby contracted 
guilt; nevertheless, in submissmn to your judgment, venerab e 

''K^ya^a^sS'lSafn,"- Because you did not Jhe 

woman pollutinc^ the feet of Buddha you were guilty of a 
IuSa"(offenc:), and you should now confess and repent 

Ananda replied, “A woman with a tender 
at Buddha’s fit, her tears fallmg 

the (sacred) feet as she held them to her In ^ “n 
scions of no crime; nevertheless, vperable mr! in submission 
to your judgment, I now confess and repent. 

And now the great Kfisyapa once more exclaimed, Yene 
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able sirs! let tbe assembly listen ; if this be a suitable time^ 
let tbe assembly patiently attend. Is it the will of the assem- 
bly that I now question Up&li respecting the Dliammavinaya?'* 

(The assembly replying) '' It is ” ^ then UpMi forthwith spoke, 
Venerable sirs I let the assembly listen ; if this be a suitable 
time, let the assembly patiently attend. Let the assembly 
cause the Sthavira, the great Kasyapa, to question me as to 
what is the case (respecting the Dhammavinaya).'' 

Then the great K^yapa forthwith asked, saying, /‘The first 
Pardjiha rule, in what place had it its origin ? and who was 
the first offender (on whose account the rule was enacted) ? 

IJpali replied and said, '' It was at VesMi, on account of the 
offence of Sudinna Kalandaputra, who was the first to commit 
the sin."*’ 

“In what place did the second rule come to be framed, and 
on whose account ? 

“ It was at Eajagriha, on account of the sin of the mendicant 
Dhanaka, the potter's son.” 

Again he asked where and on whose account the third 
rule was framed ? 

In reply he said, “At Ves&li, on account of the sin of 
Vaggumudatiriya^ Bhikshu.” 

Again he asked, “ Where and on whose account the fourth 
Parajika rule was framed ? ” 

He replied, “ At VesMi, on account of the same.” 

Again he asked, “Where was the first SamghacUsesa rule 
framed?” 

He replied, “ In the country of Sr^vasti, on account of the sin 
of Ivaludayi.” 

And in this way he went through the whole of the Samgha- 
disesa rules, as the first. 

Again he asked, “ Where and on whose account was the first 
Aniyatd dhammd enacted ? ” 

He replied, “ In the Sr4vasti country, on account of Kalu- 
dayi's sin.” [The second the same.] 


’ Pali, Yacli $amff?iassa pattahtMarri. 

2 This translatioii is doubtful it may be rendered “ So that he mav reply 

2t is 50 .” ^ ^ 

2 Chinese P’o-Jcin-ho-pien, 
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A<^am lie asked, “ Where did the rules called Nissaggiyd tske 

■ . ^ • ■ * ''0 
tliBir origiii £ 

He replied, “In the country of Sr§,vasti, on account of the sin 

of theSambahula ’- Bhikshus.” 

And in this way he went through all these rules. 

Ao'ain he asked, “ Where and on whose account was the first 
Vdccittiya rule enacted 1 ” 

He replied, “ At Shih-chi (Sachi?), on account of the Sakya- 
Shan-siang-lih (Lean-elepJiant-strejigth). 

^ And thus he went through all the Padttiya rules, 

Ao-ain he asked as to the place where the Pratidesaniya rules 

were first enacted. ' . . • f +1 

In reply he said, “At Srfivasti, on account of the sm of the 
Ehikshuni Utpalavarna.” [And so in reference to the three 

other rules under this section.] ^ 

Aoain he asked as to the place where the first of the SelcJchiyd- 

dhamnd rules were framed. _ 

In reply he said, “ At Srfivasti, on account of the sm of the 

Samhahula priests.” i i 

In this way he went through the whole of the rules, and 
those also relating to the Bhikshunis.as they are detailed in the 
Book of Eules (the Vinaya ; probably the Vibhanga). 

Amn he asked, “Who first of all accepted the great com- 
mandments (i.e., the five rules of the Upfisaka), what was the 

cause and the place ? ” 

Eeplyinv, he said, “ It was at Benares, and the persons were 
the five mendicants” (viz., the five who were first converted). 

An-ain he asked, “ What was the occasion of the first enact- 
ment (repetition) of the rules (ie., the ten rules of the Samanera), 
who were the persons and in what place ? 

He replied, “ At PAjagriha, on account of the mendicants of 

tender age.” 

Again he asked, “Where did the ordmance respecting the 

‘ retreat during the rains,’ take its rise ? , c j 

He replied, “ At Sravasti, on account of the conduct of the 
body of mendicants” (sambahute bhikkhu). 


1 The Chinese is Luh-hmn, “six company,” nearly corresponding to the Puli in 
the text. 
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Again lie asked, Where did the ordinance of the Pavi^rana 
festival (Ch. tsz' ts^z) take its rise ?” 

He replied, '' At Srfi,vasti, on account of the body of priests.” 
Thus it was he went through the various questions relating to 
the Yinaya, even down to the different occasions on which the 
priests were assembled for adding other regulations to the exist- 
ing ordinances, detailing, moreover, the place where the assembly 
was made, whether for matters relating to the Bhikshus or 
Bhikshunis ; as, for example, after questioning him on the ap- 
pointment of the laws (Sikkhapadas) binding on the community, 
he proceeded to ask respecting the assembly held for enacting 
certain minor rules Qden-to^ i,e., KlianclJmha rules) relating to 
this point. So also with reference to the XJposatho rules and 
the place where the minor regulations (Khandhakas) were en- 
acted; so also with respect to the retreat during the rainy 
season, and the place where, &c. ; also respecting the PavdranS, 
festival, &c. ; so also respecting the rules relating to “ shoes and 
slippers,’’ &c. (articles made of skins) ; also respecting the rules 
relating to mendicants, &c. ; also relating to the Kathina cere- 
monies, &c. Thus he went* through the whole of the regulations 
and their minor divisions, adding, .moreover, the "Vharmonising 
sections ” {tid po ; • probably the jParwm^a-pcoiha), until the whole 
of the Yinaya Pitaka was settled 

And now the great KS,lyapa^ addressed the assembly of priests 
as follows: — “Yenerable sirs! let the assembly listen ; if this 
is a suitable occasion, let the assembly patiently attend whilst we 
question Ananda respecting- the- Dlaammavinaya, that he may 
reply, ' It is so.’ Ananda forthwith ■ arose and said, Vener- 
able sirs 1 let the assembly listen; if this is a suitable occasion, 
let the assembly patiently attend Bet the assembly now direct 
the great Kasyapa to question me whilst I answer, ' It is so/ ” 
The great K&syapa forthwith questioned Ananda and said, 
''In what place was the Fan-tung^ (Brahmajala) Sutra deli- 
vered ? In what place was the ' adding one ’ spoken ? in wdiat 
place was the ' adding ten ’ spoken ? (These two last Sutras 
probably refer to the Anguttara or Agama.) In what 

place was the Sutra relating to ' the perfection and destruction 

^ Ch. Ju shi. The usual phrase beginning the Suttas, Thus have I heard.” 

2 for Kong, 
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of tlie world ' spoken ? In what place was the ' Seng-tchi-to ' 
Sntra spoken? (This may possibly be the Safigha-gdtka, cor- 
responding to the Them-gdtlia of the South.) In what place was 
the Mahanidlna Shtra spoken ? ^ In what place was the Sutra 
relating to * questions asked by Sakra-raja' spoken ? " 

To all these questions Ananda answered according to what is 
found in the Digha-nikaya. From his replies the long Sutras 
urere collected into the " Long ■ Golleetion ' (Digha-nikaya). 
The middle-length Sutras were collected into the Majjhima- 
nikaya. The from one to ten-" subjects, and from ''ten to 
eleven," and so on, were collected into the 'add one' (Ahgiittara) 
collection. Whilst the miscellaneous treatises relating to the 
Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, XJpdsakas, Bpdsikas, the Devas, Sakra, 
Brahma, Mara, and so on, w^ere collected into the mixed volume 
of,Shtras (Samyutta-nikaya). 

So also he replied concerning the Jataka Sutra, the "good" 
Nidana Shtra, the Vaipulya- Sutras, the Adbhuta (dharma) 
Sutras, the Avadhna Sutras^ the Fpadesa SMraSj the Ku-i 
("meaning of sentences") Sutra, the Dharmapada Sutra, the 
Fo-lo-yen ^ Sutra, the " concourse ^ of dangers " Sutra, the verses 
of the Holy One (Muni gatha),- all these, composing the miscel- 
laneous collection of Sutras (Khuddaka-nikaya?) die spoke of; 
so also of others, in which difficulties and no difficulties in 
meaning were discussed, all these -in their turns he spoke of, 
and so was collected the Ahhidharma Pitaka. 

At this time the collection of the three baskets (Pitakas) 
being finished, the venerable Parana hearing that the 500 Arhats 
had assembled in convocation at E^j agriha (to arrange) the 
Dharmavinaya, immediately set out with 500 • of his own 
followers (Bhikshus) for E§jagrihav Having reached the place 
where the great Kdsyapa was, he spoke as follows : — 

" I hear, great sir ! that you have assembled with 500 Arhats 
to arrange the Dharmavinaya. I also wish to hear the list of 
these, that I may also concur with you in the selection " 

Then the great Ka^yapa, on this request, again assembled the 
congregation of Bhikshus, and for the sake of this Bhikshu (i.e., 
Parana) again questioned Upali, and so forth, until the whole 


^ This may possibly be the Pminwdnob SUtraii- 
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the three Pitakas had been discussed (as before detailed), 
len he said, Venerable KMyapa! all this is right, and I 
afirm what has been said, only excepting the eight things 
lich Buddha allowed. Venerable sir! I, who am related to 
.ddha (or, my friends who are related to Buddha), heard from 
a and clearly remember that he allowed his followers to 
i’take of such things as ripened of themselves, or were decay- 
; (from ripeness), or were inwardly ripe, he allowed them to 
■:e such things themselves and eat them at the time of their 
mg in the morning, and from that time forth it has been usual 
hat of various fruits, and that which ' can be gathered from 
;.5er.' There should, then, be no exception made to this rule/' 
If he venerable Kasyapa in reply said, 'fit is true, as you say; 
I; world4ionoured one, during a scarcity of food among the 
|ple, when it was difficult to get food by begging, mercifully 
Initted the Bhikshus to eat things of this eightfold kind. 


I when tlie scarcity was over and a time of plenty returned, 
I there was abundance to eat and drink, then Buddha again 


tfidrew his permission and forbade these things." 
len Parana answered, Venerable K^^yapa ! the woiid- 

1 )ured one, who was possessed of all knowledge, ought not, 
ng once bound his disciples by law, to loosen the law ; nor 
ng loosened, ought he again to have bound them." 
len Iva^yapa replied, It was because the world-honoured 
^^>was possessed of all knowledge that he was permitted to 
and loose as he desired." 

^^irana replied, “We also (i.^., my followers) make this our 
(binding) : that which did not bind, we do not 

,p; that wffiich Euddha bound, also bind and dare not 
The rules which Buddha enacted, these we must stand 

B d obey (learn)." 

Che assembly of the five hundred Eahats at Eajagriha, for 
;!j)urpose of settling the Dhammavinaya, commonly called 
Assembly of the Five Hundred.)" 


|mparing this translation with the Pali text of the Culla- 
we find several points of divergence,^ but the two texts 


I 


Oldenberg, Vinaya Pitaka, vol. ii. p. 284. 
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are evidently either derived from a common source, or tlie 
one is ^ corrupt version of the other. It is more natural to 
ose that both, were reduced to a written form from a 
common tradition, at different periods, and in different places. 
This view would satisfy the requirements of the case, and is 
favoured by what we actually know about Buddhist hooks. 

It was with much difficulty that Fa-hien, in the fifth century 
of our era, could find written copies: of the Vinaya in India. 
The substance of them was handed down by word of mouth. 
This fact alone is sufficient to account for differences, inde- 
pendent of the schools to which the tests belong.. 

Comparing the two more closely,, we observe that the brief 
account of the -cremation of Buddha’s body is wanting in the 
Pali, which opens with the wmrds of M^yapa himself relating 
his encounter during his journey from Pawa with the Nir- 
hrantha (or, as he is called in the Pali, the “ajivako” ) who 
Ld witnessed the death of Buddha. In the Sarvdstamdin 
version of the Yinaya the whole history of the cremation is 
given, with the division of the relics and the subsequent 
events relating to the erection of Stupas over them. In the 
version before us there is but a bare allusion to these matters, 
whilst in the Pali all reference to them is absent. Are we 
to suppose then that the Parinibbana Sutta, in which these 
particulars are found, was incorporated into the body of the 
Sarvastavadin Vinaya at a late date, or that the particulars 
respecting the death of Buddha and the division of his relics 
formed a part of the original Yinaya, and were afterwards 
eliminated and formed into a separate work, viz., the “Fan- 
nibUm Sutta”? The last hypothesis, although it would 
account for the gradual disappearance of the introductory 
matter found in the Northern version of the Yinaya, would 
not be satisfactory in the face of the early redaction of the 
Pali version, and the undoubted priority of the Sthavira 
school to the others. We must conclude, therefore, that the 
extraneous matter found in the Northern accounts of 
council was incorporated with the Ymaya at the time of its 
redaction, whilst in the South it remained in the form we there 
find it, viz., as a separate and a primitive Sutta. 

The history of the woman who wept at Buddhas teet is 
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curious, and as it is referred to in tlie Pali, it cannot be a late 
interpolation. The weeping at Ms feet indeed is not named in 
the Pali, but the statement respecting the tears soiling his 
person (sarira), evidently alludes to the circumstance named in 
the Chinevse textd 

The curious title given to Buddha, “Lo-pi’en,” -which can 
only be restored to “Eabbin''' or “Eabban” (unless indeed the 
symbol pf en '' be a misprint for Jian,'' which is most unlikely, 
as the compound 04 o-lia% for Eahat occurs only a few lines 
down), would seem to point to a Syriac origin,^ and if so, would 
strengthen the supposition that there was intercourse between 
India and Syria at an early date, unless we accept the statement 
of a recent writer that Bab or Bab^l is a Babylonian title mean- 
ing “great.” ^ At any rate, this ;would simplify the matter, as 
the intercourse between India, especially ISTorth India, and the 
district bordering on Babylonia is undoubted, and has left its 
impress on Buddhist architecture and ornament still visible. 

We have only space to refer to one other peculiarity in the 
record here translated, and that is, the allusion to the division 
of the Buddhist Scriptures into angdni or classes. This division , 
it has been recently shown,^ is by no means a modern invention. 

. It is found in the Anguttam Nikaya, and is therefore as ancient 
as that collection. It also occurs in the Abidharma. Its appear- 
ance, therefore, in this bTorthern copy of the Vinaya may not 
be used as an argument to prove the late redaction of the 
Dharmagupta Scriptures; on the contrary, it confirms the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Morris that the division referred to 
is more ancient than is generally supposed. 

We conclude by reminding our readers that the first Buddhist 
council is now believed to be fabulous. Dr. Oldenberg in his 
preface to his edition of the Vinaya Pitaka, has pretty well 
established this, but, at the same time, he shows that the 
account cannot be dated much later than 400 B.c. This date is 

^ Idam pi te^^vuso A.nanda dukkataipi yam tvam matng^mehi bhagavato sai’iram 
pathamam vand^pesi, t-^sam rodantinaip bhagavato sariram assukena makkhitam 
(Oldenberg, p. 289). 

2 In the Sarvastavadin version, instead of Lo-pi’en (Rablin)^ we find “ Sse^’ = 
Master. 

® The Angel Messias, by E. de Bnnsen, p, 87. 

4 Academy^ August 21, i8So,p, 136. 
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sufficiently remote to make tlie record interesting do all those 
who wish to search out the origin of Buddhist doctrine and 
litual. 

I now proceed to give an account of the second Council, 
which is without doubt historical ; the study will be thus 
more complete, and the comparison between the documents 
in the North and South more exact. 

The Cohhcil of the Seven Hundred. 

[School of the Dhaemaguptas.] 

At this time, the world-honoured one having attained 
Nirvana a hundred years, the Vajjiputra Bhikshus of Vesali 
practised ten indulgences, saying they were in agreement with 
the pure laws of Buddha, to wit, two fingers measuring food ; 
between villages ; within the Temple ; to make after-binding- 
laws; to use agreeable (mixtures with food); to use salt during a 
night’s rest ; to drink jalogi (ehe-lau-lo wine) ; of seats without 
• fringes; of receiving gold and silver on the Uposatha days from 
patrons and afterwards dividing the proceeds. 

At this time there was (a disciple) called Yasa the son of 
TUQ-nn.^ who heard that the Vesali Bhikshus were acting in this 
way. On this he forthwith went to the place where dwelt the 
Vajjiputra Bhikshus, and witnessed their proceedings, to wit, the 
way in which they exhorted their patrons on Uposatha days to 
give to the Sangha silver and gold, and then the way in which 
they divided the contributions, and exclaimed “that a fair propor- 
tion should be given to Yasa the son of Kana.” On this he cried 
out, “ I will receive nothing of these contributions. For why ? 
No Shaman who is a Sakyaputra should ever accept either 
gold or silver. No Sakyaputra should ever adorn himself 
with pearl or precious stone.” 

And then, on another day, when they again offered him his 
proportion of the gifts, he said, “ I formerly declared that no 
Shaman who was a Sakyaputra was allowed to accept any 
precious thing for personal adornment.” On this they replied, 
“ The Upasaka disciples of Vesali are much annoyed with you; 
you ought to go and instruct them and cause them joy. And 
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further, they sent to Mm certain disciples who should accom- 
pany him to the place where the Upasakas dwelt. Arriving 
there, he addressed them as follows: ‘'Are you really vexed 
with me because I said that no Shaman who was a Sakyaputra 
ought to accept gold or silver as a gift, or any precious thing 
for personal adornment?’^ And then he spake further on this 
wise, and said, ‘‘When the world-honoured was residing at 
Eaj agriha, there were assembled in the king's palace all the 
great ministers, who spake thus and said, ‘ Is it lawful for the 
Shamans, disciples of Sakya (Sakyaputras), to accept gold and 
silver, and ought they to reject pearls and precious stones 
intended for personal adornment ? ' 

“ And then in the midst of the assembly there was a certain 
noble called Manisulako, who addressed the assembled ministers 
as follows : ‘ Pray say not that the Shamans Sakyaputras may 
accept gold and silver, and also pearls and precious stones for 
personal adornment. For why ? They ought not indeed to 
accept these things.’ 

“And then Manisulako continued his address on account of the 
assembled ministers and said (as before)^ causing them to accept 
with joy and gladness his declaration., 

“After this Manishlako, the nobleman, went to the place where 
the world-honoured one was residing, and; having saluted him 
(embraced his foot), took a seat on one side, and spoke thus ac- 
cording to the previous circumstances : ‘ I declared so and so to 
be in agreement with the sacred will of the honoured of the 
world.’ 

“ Buddha replied, ‘ hToble sir V. it is as you say ; this is the will 
and commandment of the Holy One, to wit, that no disciple of mine 
should ever accept gold or silver, or precious things for personal 
adornment; they who receive these things do indeed also accept 
(the permission to enjoy) the five ‘(sensual) pleasures, and they 
can in no sense be my disciples. My only permission is, that 
they may procure bamboo shoots and wood by means of money, 
but not in any case by them to be received.’ Therefore, 0 
LitchavisI according to this sentence the Shamans who are 
disciples ought not to accept gold or silver, &c. 

“ And again at another time, when the world-honoured was re- 
siding in the Jetavana, he addressed his followers in this way : 
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* There are four reasons, 0 BlaiksliusI why the snn and the 
moon do not emit their splendour, and what are the four ? 
First, (the giant) Eahu, then the clouds, and then the mists, 
and afterwards the dust which arises from the earth. These 
are the four things which obscure the brightness of the sun and 
the moon; and so there are four things which obscure the life of 
Shaman and Brahman and defile it, viz., drinking wine, and a 
habit of it; lust, and a habit of it; love of pelf, and a habit of 
it ‘ fondness of strange doctrine, and a habit of it. These four 
things obscure the life and hide the lustre of the Brahman and 
Shaman/ And then the world-honoured one added these verses 
and said— 

“ ‘ The pollution of lust .(covetousness and lust) 

Affecting the Shaman or Brahman, 

The clouds of ignorance which cover him, 

Love of external emblems of beauty, 

Fondness for wine, leading to confusion of mind — 

These are the incitements to evil desire. 

Accepting gold and silver and precious stones, 

This is the mark of an ignorant man— 

(Mark) of the Shaman or Brahman 

Who has joined himself to a system of false doctrine. 

Buddha says that these .things ^ 

Are as the clouds ‘that obscure the sun's light, 

Which envelop it with darkness 
And hide its native purity.; 

These are the bonds of ignorance and blindness, 

This power of lust and desire, 

Constraining to evil ways and not to good, 

This delusion of sense which leads the steps 
Onward through the tangled way of sin, 

And causes the repetition of endless births. 

« ‘ By tbis, then, 0 Litchavis 1 and from this argument, you 
ouo-ht to know that no Shaman who is a Sakyaputra may 
accept either gold or silver, or anything calculated for personal 
adornment. Are you convinced by what I say that I am right 

or not ? ’ , ■ . . X T -u 

“ Then the Litchavis replied, ' Far he it from us to disbe- 
lieve what you say ; on the contrary, we rejoice to place re- 
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liance in your teaching, and we pray you to remain in this (town 
of) Vesali, and we will provide you with food and drink, clothes 
and medicaments, and whatever other things you need/ ’’ 

Then Kanaputra the Bhikshu having by his explanation 
of duty caused the Litchavis to rejoice, returned in company 
with the Bhikshu messengers to the Vajjiputra Bhikshus; 
these, perceiving the approach of Kanaj)utra Bhikshu, imme- 
diately addressed the messenger priests and said, Have the 
Litcliavi princes accepted the teaching of Kanaputra and put 
faith in it?” Eeplying, they feid, Yea, they have believed, 
and Kanaputra has declared that we are no Shamans, sons 
of Sakya.” “And in what way has he proved this?” they 
inquired ; and then the messengers related the r previous por- 
tion of the narrative. On this those Vesa hikshus addressed 
Kanaputra Bhikshu and said, “ You have committed an offence 
by your previous slander of the Sangha/' To this he replied, 
“ I have not slandered the assembly/’ They then having 
agreed to join together for the purpose of discussing the ques- 
tion and passing sentence against Kanaputra, he reflected, “ This 
is a troublesome quarrel* I must secure the venerable Kevata 
to hold with me, that we may be able to suppress this schism.” 
He asked, therefore, of some indifferent person, “ Where is 
Eevata now living?” Who replied, “I hear he is living at 
P'o-ho-ho-^ienT ^ Going there, Eevata was not in that place. 
Again he inquired, “ Where does Eevata now dwell ? ” Where- 
upon one answered, “He is dwelling in the Ki’a-na-vrei-che 
(Kannakujja ?) country/’ Having gone there, he found Eevata 
had taken his departure. He inquired once more, “ Where does 
Eevata now dwell ? ” To whom one replied, “ He is now living 
in the country called Ho-ki’a-lau-to (Aggalapura). Going there, 
he again found Eevata had departed, on which he once more 
inquired, “ Where dwells Eevata at present ? ” To which one 
answered, “He is in the Sang-ki’a-she (Sarnkassa) country.” 
Going there, finding the followers of Eevata assembled together, 
on which he inquired of one of them, “Does your venerable 
master, Eevata, dwell with you or not ? ” To whom he replied, 
“ He has just gone/’ How Eevata had gone that night to recite 


1 Is this Ahogahga, or is it Puppha^ura?-^Vide Mahawanso, p, 17. 
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tlie law (preacli) in tlie midst of Ms followers, and having 
done so, just after midnight he had gathered up his sitting-mat 
and returned home. On this, Yasa, having also gone to the 
assembly and heard the law preached, also gathered up his 
sittinf-mat and went to the place where Eevata dwelt. Then 
Yasa°refiected, “This is a good occasion for detailing the 
circumstances before related,” and so he addressed Eevata as 

follows ' 
“Eeverend sir (Mahdbliadanta) Sthavira! is it permitted or 

not with two fingers to take food?” He answered in reply 
and said, “What is this taking food with two fingers?” In 
answer he said, “Having had sufficient food (if a priest), 
neffiectino- the rules relating to decorous conduct which forbid 
him to, take other (remnants) food, with two fingers take frag- 
ments of food to eat (this is the case alluded to).” ^ Eevata 
replied “ It is unlawful.” Yasa inquired, “ In what place was 
the law made binding ?” He answered, “At Srdvasti, when the 
rules respecting further (or remaining) food were enacted, this 

also was forbidden.” . 

A«ain he asked, “Most reverend and venerable sir! is 
between villages ’ lawful ? ” He answered in reply, “ What is 
this ‘ between villages ’ ? ” He answered, “ Most reverend and 
venerable sir ! having obtained sufficient . food (if a prmst), 
neglecting the decorous rules which relate to not receiving 
other food, when between two vElages take other food and 
eat it (this’ is the case alluded to).” Eevata replied, “It is not 

lawful.” He then asked where the rule was enacted. Eevata 

repliei “ At Srdvasti, when the laws were framed which relate 
to receiving' ‘ other food,’ this was also made binding. 

Again he inquired, “Most reverend and venerable sir! is 
‘within the temple’ aUowable?” He answered and said. What 
is this ‘ within the Temple’ permission?” He answered. Most 
reverend and venerable sir! this refers to the practice of con- 
vening within the Temple other Sanghakammas (than the 
regukr ones).” Eevata replied, “ It is not lawful . and the 
law was passed at Eajfigriha among the Upasotha khandhakas. ‘ 

Khandhaka vide Childers’ Diet., sub. voo. Timyo. 
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Again lie asked, '‘Most xeTerend and venerable sir! is 'after ‘ 
permission' allowable or not? ”^ He replied, " Wliat is this 
' after permission ' ? " He said, “Most reverend and vener- 
able sir.I whilst dwelling within the ' sacred precinct/ having 
assembled an irregular Sanghakamma, is it permissible to act on 
their decision?" Eevata answered, "It is not permissible, as 
was enacted (as before)." 

Again he asked, "Is it right to have ' ever-during laws ' ? " 
In reply Eevata inquired, "What is the meaning of 'ever- 
during laws’?" He answered, "Most reverend and vener- 
able sir! this refers to the nase of those who, having done 
a thing, sanction their conduct by saying, 'So it was from the 
beginning.’ " He replied, “ Whatever is not found in the Sutras, 
the Vinaya, or the Eules of Prohibition ?m), ought 

not to he done." ^ 

Again he asked, "Most reverend and venerable sir! is 'sweet 
(mixture)’ right?" He replied, "Wliat is sweet (mixture) ? " 
He said, "Most reverend and venerable sir ! the priests having 
partaken of sufficient food, in contradiction to the rules respect- 
ing additional food, taking a mixture of butter and honey, or 
that which is produced from butter,^ or a mixture of candied 
honey (sugar-candy?) and milk, and so making an agreeable 
compound, drink it. This is the case alluded to." Eevata 
replied, " It is not ailowahle, us was determined at Si4vasti 
among the rules relating to superluous food." 

Again he asked, " Most reverend and venerable sir! is salt- 
mixing for one night lawful ?" He replied, "What is salt-mixing 
for one night ? ” He answered, “ Most reverend and venerable 
sir! the use of salt for preserving food during a night, and 
afterwards eating it — ^this is the case alluded to." Eevata said, 
"It is not lawful, as was determined at SrS^vasti among the 
Khandhaka rules relating to medicine." 

Again he asked, "Most reverend and venerable sir! is it 
lawful to drink che4a%4o (jalogi) wine?" Eevata answered, 

" It is not lawful, as was determined at Kausambi in the case 
of the venerable Bhikshu Sha-hm-to (Sakata ?) ” 

^ Does this correspond with **sainaiia-siina of the Pali ? 

^ This is a mere explanation of the original, which is obscure. 

* I suppose, corresponds with the Pali khirabha7ain.” 



YASA QUESTIONS REVATA. 


He iiiqnired again, Most reverend and venerable sir ! is it 
allowable to obtain and keep iintrimmed sitting cusliions ? ” 
He answered, It^is not lawful, as was determined at Srivasti 
in the case of the six bodies of Bhikshus (or the body of Bhikshus 
six in number, samhahiiU WiikhJv^y* 

Again lie asked. Most reverend and venerable sir ! is it 
lawful to receive gold and silver or not ? He replied, It is 
not lawful, as was determined at agriha, on account of 
JBalandd'^ Sakyaputra” 

He then said, Most reverend and venerable sir ! the Vajji- 
putra Bhikshus of Vesali practise these ten indulgences, and 
say that they are admissible according to the law of Buddha* 
They moreover exhort their patrons (danapatis) on Uposatha 
days to bestow upon the Sahgha gold and silver, and cause them 
to divide among them goods of different kinds (or Hhat they 
may be able to divide,’ ie,, that the money may purchase 
goods). After division they say, ^Tell no one what has been 
done, lest the Bhikshus who agree not with us cause discord/ " 

(Kevata said),-^ Go thou to Mount Ahoganga, and there you 
will find the Lhikshu Sambuto, who is my fellow-disciple, of 
the same spiritual-teacher ^ (TJpadhyaya), with sixty Bhikshus, 
sons of P o-lo-li (Patheya ?) ; ^ all these are eminent for their 
advance in the Paramita of perseverance (virya), delivered from 
fear ; for this reason, when you have addressed them, let them all 
assemble by the side of this river Po-ho, where I also will go/’ 

At which time, Yasa the son of Kana, the Bhikshu, proceeded 
forthwith to that mount, to the place where Sambuto was, and 
having spoken to him according to the above tenor, invited him 
to proceed to the banks of the river Po-ho to meet Eevata 
there. 

At this time the Vajjiputta Bhikshus of Vesali hearing that 
Yasa Bhikshu, the son of Kana, had gone out . among men to 
look for associates (to co-operate with him), forthwith proceeded 
to the place where the disciple of Eevata dwelt, taking with 
them costly garments (made at) Vesali. Arriving there, they 


J Po-7}ian4o; it may be Upananda. 

•i T r “ ^ as it seems to be necessary. 

Ze., of Ananda. . Mahamnso, p. i6. 
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said, We have brought these goodly clothes for the very re- 
verend Eevata for his acceptance ; pray receive them as we 
respectfully present them/" He replied, ''Stop! stop! I can- 
not receive them/" But on their beseeching and urging him, 
he was induced to accept them. 

Having accepted them, they further addressed him as follows : 
‘'Keverend sir! the Bhikshus of the two countries of Po-i- 
na and Po-li (P^clnakl va bbhikku PatheyyakS; "ti) are con- 
tending together; now the world-honoured Buddha whilst alive 
dwelt (for some time) in the Po-i-na country. Well, reverend 
sir, we desire you to acquaint the venerable Sthavira (Eevata) 
of these things [repeating them], so that he may succour the 
Bhikshus of the Po-i-na country."" 

The other immediately replied, saying, ^‘The venerable and 
reverend Eevata forbids his disciples giving any opinion on 
doubtful matters/" 

They pressed the question still, but without gaining their 
end, on which they went to the place where Eevata was and 
addressed him thus : Eeverend sir ! the Bhikshus of the Po-i-na 
country are at difference with those of the Po-li country. How 
the world-honoured Buddha belonged to the Po-i-na country ; 
w^e pray you, therefore, reverend sir, to give your aid to the 
Bhikshus of that country."" 

Eevata immediately answered, saying, '' You are ignorant 
men to think that I would hold with anything of an impure 
(erroneous) character in any school of teaching (or with any 
erroneous school). You may go! I have no further need of 
you."" 

Having thus received their dismissal, they went back to 
Vesali, to the place where dwelt the Vajjiputra Bhikshus, and 
one of them spoke thus to them : Eeverend sirs! I said before- 
hand to you that the venerable {ta till) Eevata wms very diffi- 
cult to deal with, and we were unable to speak boldly before 
him. How we greatly fear there is mischief in store for us."" 

On this those Bhikshus replied, ^‘Why do you think so?’" 
They said, Because he sent us away so abruptly/" 

They again said, ^'How many years have you been in the 
fraternity ? ” ^ He said, Twelve years.” 


^ La for varsha. 


the sthavira sabbakami. 
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Tiiey answered, “ And was it not a disgrace that you should 
he dismissed (or were you not ashamed to be so sent away) 

after being t-«'elve years ordained?” _ 

He answered, “ But he would not receive our religious offer- 
. . ixow then could we help feeling afraid ? ” 

And now Eevata and the Bhikshus who were with him spake 
, together, “ We ought now to go to the place where this 
rontention has arisen.” Embarking, therefore, in a boat on the 
Gan^^es, they set forth. At this time during the very great 
heat°they drew the boat up near the shore and halted awhile 


in the shade. 

At this time there was a venerable person named Vasabhaga- 
mikai aoing on the road, and as he went reflecting thus: “Now 
then with respect to this contention about matters, I will just 
look’at the Sutras and Vinaya to see who is right and who is 
TOono' ” Accordingly he looked into the Sutras and the Vinaya 
and the Prohibitory Eules, and then he saw that the Bhikshus 
of the Po-li country wmre right, and the Bhikshus of the Po-i-na 
cmtty wa wrong. At this time a whose fom was 

invisible uttered these laudatory stanzas, and said. Well done, 
UIuShous youth! it is as you apprehend ; the Po-li Bhikshus 

are right, the Po-i-na Bhikshus are wrong ” 

And now all the venerable ones proceeded onwards to Vesab. 
At this time there was at Vesali an eminent (chang lau) dis- 
cinle whose name was Yih-tsai-hu (Sabbakami); he was the 
principal Sthavira in all Jambudwipa. On this Sambuto thus 
addressed Eevata, saying, “Let us now go to the abode of the 
Sthavira Sabbakami and lodge for the night, that we may tadr 
over these things together.” On this the two went to the abode 
of sabbakami. On arriving there, they found him absorbed in 
nic^ht-contemplation. And now the night was pssing by, 
wtan Eevata thought thua with himeeU, -rte Sthavra, 
although old, and the power ol his vital spirite (*•) “ 

ahl. to sit for so loug as this m T^riSa 

mote ouvht I to do so, aeoordiBg to hjs example. Iheu Eevata 
forthwith sat himself down and occupied himself m severe 

reflection. 
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And so tlie night wore on, when Sabhakdmi thought thus, 
“ This stranger priest has come from far, and although worn and 
weary, still persists in ecstatic contemplation ; how much more 
ought I to persevere in miner’ and so the venerable sage still 
sat on, engaged in deep thought. 

And now the night was passed, and they engaged in conversa- 
tion. Addressing Eevata, SabbakS^mi said, ''Venerable sir! 
what system of religion (fa) has engaged your mind during 
your contemplation to-night ? ” 

Answering, he replied, " Formerly when I was a white-clothed 
(Upi-saka, a layman), I constantly cultivated a 'loving heart;’ 
this night, during my moments of deep thought, I entered the 
SamMhi called love (t$z)T On this SabbakS,mi answered, "You 
have occupied yourself in a minor sort of Sam^dhi (siu teng) 
to-night, for such is this SamMhi of love.” 

And now Eevata inquired, "And in what have you been 
engaged during your contemplation ? ” 

He answered, " When I was formerly a white-clothed disciple,. 
I engaged myself in investigating the ' Law of Emptiness,’ and 
to-night I have been absorbed in the ' Samadhi of Emptiness.’ ” 

The other said, " You have been engaged in a SamMhi appro- 
priate to a great man.” 

And then he thought, this is now a good opportunity for 
entering on the questions under consideration. He therefore 
addressed Sabbakdm! and said, " Most reverend and venerable 
sir ! is it lawful to take two fingers or not ? ” [Questions and 
answers just as before.] 

SabbakS,mi was now the first Sthavira in the world, Sambuno 
(Sambuto?) the second, Eevata the third, and Vasabhagamika 
the fourth. All these were related alike to Ananda as their 
Upddhyaya.1 

Forthwith the venerable Sabbak§,mi addressed (the assembled 
Sangha and) said, " Venerable priests,, listen ! If the priests 
will now hear me, let them patiently attend 1 The Sangha is 
now about to go over the Dhammavinaya and give its assent 
(say, " So it is.”) 

On this the Po4-na Bhikshus addressed the Po-li Bhikshus 


^ Teacher or preceptor. 
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and said, “ Ton ouglit to select a certairi (equal) number of men 
(to represent you) ” Fortliwitb tbey named the Sthavira Sabba- 
Mmi, Eevata, Yasa, and Siimana. The Po-li Bhikshus then 
addressed the Po-i-na Bhikshus in the same way, on which 
they selected the venerable Sambuto, Yasabhigtmika, the vener- 
able Salha, and Pacchesuma (Khujjasobhita ?), 

How, amongst the number of assembled persons there was a 
certain Bhikshu called Ajita,^ who earnestly addressed the other 
Bhikshus in these words : ‘'Keep these Bhikshus in our midst, 
my friends, for their business concerns us ; we ought therefore 
to be in one place together, and therefore I exhort you to do 
boT 

Then those Sthaviras reflected thus: “If we remain in the 
assembly, various questions will be asked and further strife 
stirred up;” and therefore they thought, “To what spot shall 
we adjourn to settle these matters?” and finally they moved 
that they should go to the Po-li grove (VIlikMmo). 

Then the venerable Sabbaki,mi spoke as follows: “Vener- 
able sirs! listen; with reference to this matter, if it is con- 
venient to the Sahgha, let them patiently attend. We purpose 
to go over the Dhammavinaya in the Yi;liklrlmo grove, and 
in the absence of the rest to assent to what is recited (or 
the contrary), and having done so, then by the selection of 
the congregation, two or three of the Sangha may join them- 
selves with us in the Valikar§.mo grove (as a deputation?) to 
join in the after consultation.” Thus it was Sabbakaml ad- 
dressed the assembled Bhikshus. 

Then the Sthaviras afore ‘named adjourned to the V41i- 
karamo grove, and Sabbakami addressed them as follows : 
“ Eeverend priests I listen ; if it is now convenient, let the 
priests patiently attend. We will now go over the Dhamma- 
vinaya whilst the priests give their assent.” 

Then Eevata spoke thus; “Eeverend brethren! listen; if 
the time is a suitable one, let the priests patiently attend, 
and whilst I ask SabbakS-mi respecting the Dhammavinaya, 
let the priests give their assent*” Then Sabbakami again 
spoke, “ Eeverend sirs 1 let the priests listen, &c. ; let Eevata 
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question me wHlst I answer whetlier tlie Dliaminavinaya is 
so or not ” 

Then Eevata addressed SabbakS-ml saying, '' Most reverend 
Sthavira ! is it lawful to take 'two fingers" or not?’V He 
answered, '' Explain the meaning of ' two fingers/ ” [and so 
on as before]. (In reply to all which SabbakS,mi replies that 
it is not lawful, nor according to the Dhammavinaya.) 

The Sthaviras having all agreed to the determination of 
Sabbakami, they again adjourn to Vesali, and there, in the 
presence of the whole congregation, recite the law respecting 
the ten transgressions [as before], and according to the pro- 
visions of the Dhammavinaya each fault is exposed, and the 
contrary made binding on the community. 

(The Assembly of the Seven Hundred at Vesali, to deter- 
mine the provisions of the Dhammavinaya in relation to certain 
indulgences.) 
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ASVAGHOSHA. 

Among the distinguished Buddhists who lived about the time 
of Kanishka (the Indo-Skythian conqueror of North India), the 
twelfth Buddhist patriarch, Asvaghosha, was not the least so. 

It is now tolerably certain ^ that Kanishka’s reign began about 
78 A.D. It is not strange, then, if we find in Asvaghosha’s 
writings many allusions 'and illustrations derived apparently 
from foreign, and perhaps Christian, sources. To me, indeed, it 
appears, if°the date above named be the true one, that much 
in the Buddhist development coming under the name of the 
Greater Yehicle may be explained on this ground. 

With respect to Asvaghosha, we find from a notice in a 
biocuaphical work (the Zai-tcd-san-paou-U, vol. i. p. 13). 
he was a native of Eastern India and of the Brahman caste, 
and having been converted to Buddhism, he did his best to 
overthrow °the system of the Brahmans. There is a brief 
memoir of him also in a Chinese work written by Kuma- 
rajiva. According to this author, he was a disciple of Parsva. 
The latter (who was president of the Council held under 
Kanishka), having gone from North India to Central India, 
found that the Buddhist clergy were afraid to sound the 
gong, that is, were unable to challenge their opponents to is 
cuss questions of difference. The cause of this humination 
was Asvaghosha, who belonged to the best instructed ot the 
heretics (Tirtikas), and had by his superior skill silenced the 
Buddhists. Parsva ordered it to be sounded, and entered into 
dispute with Asvaghosha. In consequence the latter became a 
disciple of Parsva, who advised him to study Buddhism, and 

1 Compare Fergusson’s Saka, Sammt, and Gupa Eras, with Dr. Oldenberg m 

the ZeiUchrift fur Numwnatikf vd. viii. 
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afterwards returned to his own country, Asvaghosha remained 
in Mid-India and rendered himself conspicuous for his superior 
talents. The king of the Little Tue-chi Kanislika) haying 
invaded Magadha, demanded from the people the cups (begging- 
dishes) of Buddha and Asvaghosha; the inhabitants murmured, 
thinking that the king valued the latter at too high a price. 
But the king, to show his right estimation of Asvaghosha’s 
merit, selected seven horses, and after keeping them without 
food for six days, he took them to the place where Asvaghosha 
was preaching, and ordered forage to be given them; but the 
horses, instead of eating, shed tears on hearing the words of 
the preacher and refused the food. Asvaghosha therefore became 
celebrated because the horses understood Ms voice, and hence 
he was called ^‘The voice of the horse’’ — Asvaghosha. 

This is the account of Kum^rajiva, translated probably 
from an original Life of the patriarchs Nagarjuna, Aryadem, 
Asmglioslia, We may remark, howovmr, that the Mah^- 
yanists make Asvaghosha a disciple of Aryadem and not of 
Parsva, the former being a convert of hfagS^ijuna and a native 
of Ceylon. But in any case, the date of Asvaghosha will not he 
affected much by this explanation, as Nagirjuna, if any reliable 
date can be given to him, lived not far from the time of 
Kanishka. We have some small additional information re- 
specting Asvaghosha in a communication made by the late 
Archimandrite Paladii; it is found in the second vol. (pp. 
156 ff.) of the Memoranda of the Eussian Mission at Pekin 
(quoted^ by Weber). From this we find that Asvaghosha %vas 
an historical person who lived in the time of Kanishka; he 
was, with bTagarjiina, the founder of the Mah§.yaiia system of 
Buddhism, and afterwards, in conjunction with Bodhisatwa, i.e., 
Aryadeva, opened the way to the spread of the Yogicharya 
school. He flourished at Benares. He was renowned for his 
acquaintance with the Vedas and the six Shasters, which were 
used in the six schools of the Brahmans, and also with the 
Vy§,karanas, or the treatises on the meaning of words. He 
was a renowned dialectician, so that no one could stand before 
him in argument. He was a Pantheist — that is, he maintained 


^ Die VajmUgt des A^vaghosba, p, 259. 
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BoclTiisativa Maming, ie., Asf^agTioBlia, and translated by Tan^ 
mo-tsich of tlie ISTortb Liang dynasty, an Indian, and a master 
of tbe tbree Pitakas. In passing I may notice tliere is 
anotber Life of Buddba extant in CMna, wliicli is also composed 
in stanzas. It is commonly called the Fo-pen-limg 4 dng, and 
also known as the Fo-pen-Mng 4 san 4 mig. From internal evidence 
this work appears to be another version of Asvaghosha’s Buddha- 
charita, although in some material points it differs from it ; as, 
e.g.^ in the number and heading of the chapters. But, on the 
other hand, it is composed in verses of varying length, some of 
four, others of five, and some of seven syllables (symbols) to a 
line. This agrees with Burnouf’s description of the Sanscrit 
copy of Asvaghosha’s composition, and so far tends to show 
that the Chinese possess two versions of the work — the first 
(named before) translated by Dharmi^kshaya in the early part 
of the fifth century, the second translated by Katnamegh^ ^ of 
the Sung dynasty. 

I shall now proceed to give a list of the chapters of the 
Buddhacharita, translated by Dharmakshaya, with a view to a 
comparison with any Sanscrit copy that may be available in 
India or Europe. 


THE FO-SHO.HING.TSAlSr.E:iNG IN FIVE KIOUEN. 


Kiouen I. 

§ I. Origin of race, * . . . 

§ 2. Occupies the palace, . » 

§ 3. Pilled with sorrow (on account of suffei'ings he 
witnessed), . . . 

§4. Gives up a life of pleasure, . 

§ 5. Leaves the city, 


Pages 

1-9 

9-13 

13-18 

18-22 

22-29 


Kiouen II. 


§ 6. Eeturn of Tchandaka, 1-6 

§ 7, Enters the forest of suffering (TJravilva), . . 6-1 1 

§ 8. The grief when he (Tchandaka) enters the palace 

on Ms return, 11-17 

§ 9. Mission dispatched to search for the royal prince, . 17-25 


^ Batiiameglia (Gem-cloud) was a companion of Fa-hien in his travels, and a 
native of China. 
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Kiouen III. 

Pages 

10. Bimbasararlja goes to visit the royal prince, 

i~4 

1 1. The Prince’s reply to Bimbasara, . 

. 4-10 

1 2. Interview with Eudra Eamaputta, 

. T0-18 

13, Struggle with Mk^a, , . 

. 18-23 

14. Exercises Sambhodi, . . . . . 

. 23-29 

15. Turns the Wheel of the Law, . . , 

• 29-34 


Kiouiif IV. 


§ 1 6. Bimbasarartlja becomes a disciple, 

§ 17. The great disciple quits his, home, 

§ 18. Oonversiou of Anathapindada, 

§ 19. Interview between father and son, 

§ 20. Accepts the Jeta(vana) Vih^ra, 

§ 21. Escapes the drunken elephant of Devadatta, 
§ 22. Amra, the woman, sees Buddha, . 


1-7 
7-1 X 

ii~i8 

18-23 

23-27 

27-31 

3i“35 


Kiouen V. 


§ 23. By divine energy fixes his years {Le,^ determines to 


depart), . 

i-S 

24. The differences of the Litchavis, . 

5-9 

25. Parinirv^na 

. 9-14 

26. Mah^parinirvana, .... 

. I 4-23 

27. Breathes the praises of Nirvana, . 

. 23-30 

28. Division of relics, 

. 30-40 


By way of comparison I will also give the headings of the 
chapters of the Fo-;pen-hing-hing, which, as I have before stated, 
is written in verse of varied measures, but is not attributed to 
Asvaghosha. It was translated into Chinese, as I have just 
said, by Eatnamegha, who flourished shortly before the time of 
Dharmdkshaya, i,e., the end of the fourth century a.d. 
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THE FO-PEN-HING-KINa IN , SEVEN KIOUEN. 
Kiouen I. 


§ I, Originating causes, 

§ 2, Speaks the praises of Tath^gata, 
§ 3. Incarnation, . 

§ 4, Birth of Tath^gata, 

§ 5. Casting the horoscope, 

§ 6. Prediction of Asita, 

§ 7. Enters school, 


Kiotjen II. 

§ 8. Associates with the women of the harem, 
§ 9. Observes Gotami, ... 

§ 10. Under the shadow of the Jamhu tree, 
§11. Leaves his home, . . . . 

§ 12. Tchandaka, . .... 

§ 13. Bimbasarar^ja asks questions, 


Pages 

^“3 

3-S 

8-12 

I2~i6 

16-19 

19-22 

22-28 


1-4 

4-9 

9-14 

14-19 

19-22 

22-29 


I Kiouen III. 

§ 14. He declares the law for the sake of Bimbasara- 

r^ja, . . . . . . , . 1-7 

§ 15. Not satisfied with the system of 0 -Lan (AMra), , 7-12 

§16. Conquers M^ra, , . . . . 


Kiouen IV. 

§ 1 7. Turns the Wheel of the Law, 

§18. Converts Pao 4 ching (Yasada), 

§ 19. Further work in converting, 

§ 20. Manifests spiritual transformation, 


12-34 


1-7 

7-13 

13-19 

19-29 


21. 


Kiouen V. 

Ascends to the Trayastrinshas heaven to preach to 


his mother, . , , , 

1-3 

§ 22. liecalls former (scenes), 

3-6 

§ 23. Proceeds to Vesali, .... 

. . 6-1 I 

§ 24. The prediction of Dipahkara, 

. ii~i6 

§ 25. Overpowers the elephant, . 

. 16-23 

§ 26, Mara entices him to give up life, , 

■ 23-31 


the ALAMKARA SHASTRA, 


lOI 


Pagea 

T-14 

14-23 


1-9 

9-17 

17-26 


KlOTJEN VI. 

8 27. Devadatta goes to hell, • • 

§ 28. Manifests Ills strength [XJ-po-lih], 

KiouenVIL 

5 20. Mahanirv^na (Ta-mih), ■ • • • 

5 Praises of rott-wi (Nirvana), . 

§ 31. The eight kings divide the relics, . 

Tet me now allude to another work, which I have already 
d written by Asvaghosha, viz., the MaUlamMm S 4 tra 
.r,, ’ This book was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva 
I .'-n Arn Originally (as the Encyclopaedia Zai-tai-sanr- 
H’states)’it was^ in ten kionen, but the work before me is 
irthirteel kiLn. Erom the eleventh to the thirteenth kiouen 
annear to have been added at a later date. 

This work consists of a series of sermons or narratives sixty- 

six iM number, of an instructive charadier. It IS evidently the 

work of a partisan, opposed to Brahmanism yet mtmately 
IcTuainted^h its literature ; and such a writer, accordmg 

all accounts, was Asvaghosha. 

The following is a list of these sermons . 


list oe texts 

. X- <dones or traditioml records are related, found in 

I. The three gems. _ x t • 

o T?iffht distinction of religious teaching. 

3. ?n affairs of religion no differences of persons or ages to be 

4. The^tlntge of hearing the kw explained is so 

, Trltcr^S^eTotrwho, although they possess great 
possessions, do not set their heart and affections on them. 
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6. The disobedient are those who pretend to keep the law, but 

act from interested motiyes. 

7. In following erroneous doctrine there is much affliction, but in 

obeying the truth much gain, 

8 . True independence results not from mere words or bodily 

discipline, but from right government of the thoughts. 

9. The truly wise man covets not wealth. 

10. The contented man, although poor, is counted rich. The 

discontented man, though rich, is counted poor. 

11. All men honour the professor of religion who scrupulously 

observes the rules of religious conduct. 

1 2. The man inwardly pure has great peace ; all wise persons 

therefore cultivate inward purity. 

13. Escape from the sorrows of birth and death does not result from 

much hearing, but from an inward perception of the truth 
(traces of religion). 

14. On the inconstancy of all earthly possessions and dignities. 

15. It is impossible to carry our wealth into the next world ; it is 

only by using our possessions in charity that poverty in the 
next world can be provided against. 

16. Our present condition as men is uncertain and changeable, the 

wise man, therefore, regards with reverence all persons who 
deserve reverence, without distinction of person. 

17. Fault is not to be found unnecessarily. 

18. Against carelessness. 

19. Those who are without faults of their own may reprove others, 

but if a man guilty of the same crime reproves another for it, 
he only provokes laughter against himself. 

20. If a man, without any selfish love, is able to give away all he 

has in charity, then his name becomes gieat indeed. 

21. If a person in his charitable offerings acts from a supreme 

principle of faith, then two mites thus offered secures an 
incalculable reward. 

22. If a man living among his friends has one who is able to govern 

his heart and regulate his conduct aright, this is a true friend 
indeed. 

23. If a man, in consequence of his evil deeds, is ready to perish 

(fall into hell), if he has a friend who can correct the evil, he 
may, by his means, obtain birth in heaven. 

24. He who gives his possessions away in charity avoids the danger 

of the eight calamities (fire, disease, &c,); but he who heaps 
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up Ms wealth, is in constant danger of these. The wise man 
gives away in charity, and this is his stronghold. 

25. He who hears the truth declared, is able to escape the fetters 

(of error). 

26. When a person is sick, his words have but little force and are 

not attended to, 

27. A wise man never resents with passion the abuse of the 
foolish. 

28. The concerns of the body are like the illusive movements of an 

apparitional body. 

29. By discoursing on the duty of charity, the germ of virtue is 

quickened, and then the deeper matters of religion may be 
considered. 

30. Eeverence may be paid to that which deserves reverence, but 

it is the destruction of that which has no such claim. 

31. A man who has once made religious inquiries, though he fall 

away, may yet be recovered by the recollection of what he 
has heard. 

32. He who would lay up a virtuous reward for the future must 

now diligently practise virtue. 

33. All men seek their own profit; some find what they seek, 

others not; but the rnan whose purpose is a true one and 
not a selfish one obtains true profit. 

34. Evil desires (bonds) must be entirely eradicated, or else they 

will, when occasion offers, assert their power, even as ice will, 
when violently struck, emit fire. 

35. Charity must be practised not for reward, but for the purpose 

of final release. 

36. It is difficult to remove all the obstacles which prevent our 

possessing a human form; but even when born as a man, every 
effort ought to be used to remove ail obstacles. 

37. It is difficult to learn to part with the least of one’s wealth; 

the wise man despises not even the least exercise of a chari- 
table disposition. 

38. A man considering his actions in a right spirit, although he 

finds faults in his conduct (or suffers loss), yet afterwards 
reaps profit. 

39. Selfish charity (done for personal profit) is destructive of all 

religious progress Q), 

40. Shortcomings may be prevented by a mode of teaching intel- 

ligible to the person concerned. 
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41. The root of violence, though sometimes deadened, will revive 

again through the mercy of Tathitgata. 

42. A disciple should persevere in his religious duties, though he 

fail at first to see the truth. 

43. The words of Buddha are alone sufficient to heal diseases of 

mind and bodyj we ought, therefore, to persevere in listen- 
ing to the law. 

44. It is better to sacrifice life than transgress our convictions of 

duty. 

45. A proud heart leads to a vicious life. 

46. He who has once seen the truth cannot be induced to speak 

against it by all the temptations of Mto or the arguments of 
heretics. 

47. Unless the mind has acquired settled faith, there can be no 

composure at the end of life. 

48. Charity is always due to the true disciple. The wise man 

regards the obedient as a true disciple (whatever his caste). 

49. The instruction of Buddha is useless in the case of those whose 

minds are filled with angry passions. The wise man, there- 
fore, avoids anger. 

50. Right examination of food is necessary, and therefore Buddha 

enacted rules respecting food. 

51. Lustful desire is an ungovernable madness. 

52. Buddha perceiving that, after a time, a believing heart may be 

formed, therefore did nothing quickly. 

53. The advantage of reciting the praises of Buddha securing the 

reverence of men. 

54. The great advantage of charity on the part of those who have 

no pre-eminent position. ^ 

55. The most unworthy who seeks for salvation is not to be for- 

bidden. 

56. When the root of virtue is properly matured, then salvation 

is at hand. We ought, therefore, to cultivate the root of 
virtue. 

57. As men sow they shall reap. 

58. If a seed produces fruit, it is not attributable to good luck; 

how much less then is there any sound reason in taking 
lucky signs'? 

59. If a man of small wisdom is moved by the outward signs of 

Buddha^s person to a religious life, how much more should 
the eminently wise be so moved by considering the same *? 
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60. A great man seeks not the charity of the indifferent, but the 

reverence of those who offer charity. 

6 1. Better lay down one^s life than break a commandment. 

62. The law of Buddha is difficult to hear. In old time Bod- 

hisatwa did not grudge his life in trying to fulfil the law 3 we 
ought then diligently to listen to that law. 

63. A true friend is one who can deliver a man from (moral) 

servitude. 

64. The great profit of rendering worship to a Stfipa. 

65. Though a man has had a good foundation of religion laid, yet 

he may fail into hell by neglecting to hear the law. 

As a specimen of Asvaghosha’s teaching, I will here produce 
a translation of the introductory sermons of this series. 

The TA-CHWAnG-Yin-EliNG-LuN. 

Kiouek I. 

Written hy AsvaghosJia BodMsatwa {circ. 70 and translated hy Kimdra- 

jiva {circ. 400 A.V,), a Boctor of the three Fitahas,' 

Pbefatoey Stanzas. 

First I adore the supremely excellent Lord, 

Who has freed himself from lust and mounted above the three 
worlds. 

I also reverence the all-wise, 

Eternal, superlative Law, 

And with these the eightfold assembly, 

The spotless, incontaminate Church. 

The mendicants Punyayasas and Parsvika,^ 

All the doctors of the Mahisasakas,^ 

The assembly of the Sarvastavadins,^ 


^ The original has simply “Punna and Hie, Bhikshns/’ I restore Punna to 
Punyayasas, and Hie to Parsvika. These two were the tenth and eleventh 
patriarchs of the Buddhist Church, Asvaghosha being the twelfth. Eitel, in his 
Mandlooh (p. 98, c. 2), states Jhat Punyayasas laboured in Benares and converted 
Asvaghosha. 

2 Chinese^ Mi-chi. 

3 CUn-esei Sa-po-shih-po. 
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True disciples of the King of Oxen/ 

All these true learned masters/ 

I reverence and follow equally. 

Now I am going to declare in order 
The Hienrtsung-chwang-y^n Shastra/ 

That those hearing it may obtain in their fulness ‘ 

The good things resulting herefrom. 

Let ail, whether professors of faith or not, 

Whether members of the congregation or not/ 

Whether excellent (good) or evil/ 

Let them all distinguish what is said. 

It was reported long ago that some merchantmen of the 
country of Kien-to-lo (Gandh§,ra) in their journeyings arrived 
at the country of Ma-tu (Mathura). Now there was in that 
country a Sthpa of Buddha. Among the merchants was 
one, a Up§.saka, who one day went to that sacred building 
to worship and adore, Kow as he thus worshipped there 
passed along the road certain Brahmans, who, seeing the 
IJpS-saka worshipping the tower of Buddha, all of them began 
to jeer and laugh at him. Again, on another day, when 
the weather was very hot, these Brahmans, after their daily 
meal, went forth to stroll, and were scattered here and 
there. Some loitered along the road, others sat beside the 
different gates, some were bathing, others anointing themselves, 
some walking, others sitting, Now at this time the Uplsaka 
happened to be returning after worshipping at the Pagoda. 
Then the Brahmans seeing him cried out and said, Come here, 
UpS^saka 1 come here and sit downT Having taken a seat, they 
spoke to him in these words : How is it you know not of our 
Mahe^vara and Vishnu and our other gods, whom you ought to 
worship, and not trouble yourself about honouring this Tower 
of Buddha 


^ Nieou-wang-ching-tao-cJie ; the translation is difficult. I assume that the 
‘‘ King of the Oxen ” is Gotama, It may, however, be simply rendered “ leader ” 
or “ chief ” (Gopati). 

Masters of Treatises (lun). 

® If restored, these characters would stand for Pvakarana sdsana, alamMra 
sJiastm. 

4 This and the preceding line may mean “ whether deric or laymenP 
® Or, “ whether high or low.*’ 
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Then the Uplisaka answered at once and said, “ I know some 
small portion of tke eminent merits of tke Lord of the world 
(Buddha), and therefore I adore and reverence him in worship, 
hut I know not as yet of any religious qualities in these 
gods of yours that you should desire me to worship them.*' 
The Brahmans, hearing these words, with angry scowl began to 
chide him as a foolish man, and said, ^'How is it you do not 
know what divine qualities belong to our gods?" and saying 
this they forthwith recited the following verses, and said — 

The city walls of the Asura 
Tower high, with threefold circuit ; 

Suspended thus the city hangs in space : 

Full of inhabitants (youths and women). 

Our Deva, bending his bow 

From far, shooting within those city walls, 

Can burn it and destroy it in a moment, 

Like the dry grass burnt up with fire.” 

Then the ITpfisaka having heard these words, with great 
laughter exclaimed, “ According to this I fancy it is of very 
little account that I do not worship such a being and then he 
replied in a verse as follows — 

Life is as a drop of dew upon the flower ; 

The concourse of all that lives will die. 

Tell me, then, what sign of wisdom is it 
To kill with bow and arrow in addition?” 

The Brahmans, having heard these lines, with one voice 
scolding the Upfisaka, exclaimed, “ You are a foolish man ! 
Our Divine Lord, by the power of his heavenly qualities, is 
able to kill and destroy that wicked Asura, endowed with 
mighty strength. How say you then he has no wisdom ? ” 

’ Then the IJpfisaka, after their chiding was over, with a deep 
sigh of sadness added these lines — 

Distinguish well between the good and 
The wise man, preparing good works, 

Obtains the lasting fruits thereof, 

In future worlds receiving happiness. 
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But tell me how, in sin and wickedness 
Living rebellious, can one acquire religious merit 1 
Evil purposed, ever-increasing evil, 

Flattering bimself, ^ My evil good accomplislies P 
Because of suck seeds of wickedness 
Hereafter he shall reap his meed of sorrow.” 

The Brahmans, having heard these words, first fixed their 
eyes and raised their hands to heaven, and then furiously 
shaking their fans at him (or trembling like winnowing fans), 
addressed the Uplsaka thus: “You are verily a fool and igno- 
rant! Unlucky wretch! not to know that these gods of ours 
are only deserving of worship, and none others.” 

Then the Up^saka, his mind and will unmoved, with gentle- 
ness replied, “ Although I am alone in this honourable company, 
yet surely reason does not admit of force (or violence) amongst 
those who are connected in companionship; ” and then the Upl- 
saka again added these lines, and said— 

The gods you reverence and worship, 

Inhumanly and wickedly love to destroy. 

But surely, if you sacrifice to these gods, 

Considering them deserving of such service, 

Then ought you to conceive reverence 
Towards the lion, tiger, and wolf, 

Who when vexed and angry destroy life. 

Evil demons, likewise, and Bakshas, 

Foolish men, because of fear. 

Ignorantly worship. 

But all those who have wisdom 
Ought to consider and ponder well. 

If towards those who do no harm (cause no pain) 

We are naturally drawn with reverence, 

Then those are really good 
Who cause no harm, 

Whilst those who do evil deeds 

Cannot but cause harm to others (and so themselves are evil). 
If we cannot recognise the good, 

Nor separate merit from demerit, 

If merit may consist with an evil heart 
And demerit with a virtuous mind, 
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Then murderers and felons 

May he well reverenced by the foolish, 

And the good and virtuous, 

On the other hand, be lightly valued. 

Then the world is upside down ; 

We cannot tell what should be reverenced. 

But those born in G^ndh^ra 

Know well how to distinguish the good and bad. 

Therefore we believe in Tathagata, 

And pay no regard to Isvaradeva.” 



When the Brahmans heard these words they rejoined, " Bsha! 
what sort of people come out of G4ndhi,ra, and what religious 
merit has he you call Buddha ? ” Then the Uplsaka answered 
in these words and said — 

Born in the S^kya palace, 

Endowed with all-wisdom, 

Dispersing evil as the clouds, 

His virtue universally diffused, 

Every creature born 

From the beginning blessed by him, 

Acquainted with the character of all truth, 

Thoroughly illuminated, 

This great Eishi of ours 
We on this account call Buddha. 

Then the Brahmans replied in verse and said — 

“You call Buddha a great Eishi 
This is a very grievous matter ; 

For in this Jambudwipa, 

The land which Yamaraja holds, 

Vasu (or Basa), Basita, 

Tai-shih-o-kie-ye (Des^kya ?) 

Great Eishis like these 

Have spread their fame everywhere, 

Able to frame (put together) great spiritual charms, 

To destroy countries and lands. 

You call your Buddha a great Eishi ; 

He then can make such charms (incantations) ; 
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Your famous Buddha also 
Should be able to do mighty things : 

If he cannot naake destructive charms, 

How dare you call him a great Rishi % 

At this time the IJp§.saka, having no patience at hearing 
these abusive words, stopped his ears with both his handstand 
repeated these g^thas and said — 

“ Psha 1 utter not such wicked words, 

Such slanderous words as Buddha ‘using charms.’ 

Those who slander the Highest Lord 
Shall afterwards receive great affliction.” 

At this time the Brahmans again replied in verse— 

“ If Buddha has no manual of charms 
He cannot be considered powerful. 

If he is a calamity-destroyer, 

How can he be a great Eishi ? 

We only utter true words ; 

Why speak you then of slander? ” 

And then the Brahmans, clapping their hands with much glee, 
said, “Now, then, you foolish fellow, surely you have fallen 
into a sore dilemma.” 

At this time the Upasaka, replying to the Brahmans, said, 
“Restrain your laughter. You say Tathagata has no great 
power and no religious merit. This is false. Tathagata has 
indeed great merit and power. He has for ever sapped the 
root of charmed words, so that they can do no mischief. And 
now consider well and I will tell you more.” Then he said in 
verse — 

“ Because of lust and anger and ignorance, 

These wicked charms are used ; 

And when these harmful words are woven, 

Then the evil spirits catch the words 
And with them hurt the world, 

And do deeds of mischief everywhere. 

Buddha has cut asunder lust, ignorance, and anger ; 

His love brings profit and abundance ; 
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Eeacliing tlie root of all such charms, 

He brings out virtuous deeds in all 
And therefore Buddha, Lord of the world, 

Uses no charms to put down evil, 

But by the power of Ms great virtue 
Saves us from endless misery. 

How then say you Buddha has no great power of purpose ? ” 

Then the Brahmans having heard these verses, their angry 
mind subsidfOd, and addressing the Up§,safea they said, “We will 
now ask you a few questions without any anger. How then, 
Uplsaka, if Buddha uses no evil charms, why does he not 
blame those who pay him religious worship? And again, if 
he cannot do good (by using charms), why is he called a great 
Eishi?” 

The Uplsaka replied, “ Tathagata, the great merciful, in short, 
uses no evil charms to hurt the world, nor does he only bless 
because of worship he receives, and for this reason we adore 
him ; ” and then he recited the following verses — 

The Great Merciful, who loves all things. 

Ever desires to save the world from ill ; 

Beholding those who suffer, 

Their sins upon themselves have brought the ill : 

But say not he has used some evil charm, 

And so brings evil on the world : 

The body of all that lives suffers by nature 
In the way of birth, disease, old age, and death, 

As the sore resulting from a burning cinder. 

How then can he increase the woe ? 

But rather by his pure and cooling law 
He causes all these fiery hurts to heal.^^ 

All the Brahmans, hearing these words, immediately hung 
down their heads, and thought, These words are good ; and 
then their hearts tending to belief, they said, “You, Gandhfira, 
use right distinctions ; you seem to believe in things unusual, 
and therefore you are rightly called G§.ndhlra — for what is 
Gandha but ^ to hold ? ’ ^ — you hold good principles and let go 

^ Here there seems to be a play on the word G0>ndhan, the wife of Dhri- 
tarasliti'a. 
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the had, and so you are rightly named.” And then inverse 
they added this — 

He who is able to hold this earth 
He is rightly called ^ illustrious friend.’ 

The first among all ‘ illustrious friends ’ 

Is truly this ‘ G^ndhara.’ ” 

Then the Upfisaka thinking, ^'The hearts of these Brahmans, 
tending to belief, may yet be made perfect in merit (or in 
religion). I will now, therefore, further dilate on this subject, 
and speak of the meritoriousness of Buddha.” Then the 
XIpfisaka, with a pleasant countenance, spoke as follows: ''I 
am overjoyed that you have any faith in Buddha ; listen, there- 
fore, I pray you, to me for a short time whilst I speak further 
on this subject of merit and demerit, and do you attend and 
discriminate.” Then he spoke the following verses — 

Consider well the virtues of Buddha, 

In every view perfectly complete ; 

In observing the moral laws, in fixed composure and wisdom, 
There is no equal in any respect to Buddha. 

Sumeru is the most exalted of mountains, 

The ocean is chief amongst flowing streams, 

Amongst Devas and men 
There is none like Buddha. 

Able, for the sake of all that lives, 

To undergo every kind of suffering, 

So that he might obtain redemption, 

And finally not let any perish. 

Who is there has sought refuge in Buddha 
But has obtained overflowing advantage % 

Who is there has taken refuge in Buddha 
But has obtained salvation ? 

Who is there that has followed Buddha’s teaching 
But has got rid of sorrow % 

Buddha by his miraculous power * 

Has overcome all unbelief (heretics), 

His name, therefore, is ‘ universally spread,’ 
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Filling the universe (the ten regions of space). 

Let but Bud'dha utter his lion voice, 

Declare the unreality of all that exists (sanscdra)^ 

SpeaMng without partiality, 

Not leaning to either side, 

Then both men and gods 
Will all repeat ‘ It is so’ (sadhu). 

Those who cannot well distinguish the truth 
Are still bound in the consequences of their actions. 

After the Nirvana of Tathagata 
Every country made its tower-shrines, 

Eichly adorned throughout the world, 

As the stars hanging in space. 

Let every one, therefore, acknowledge 
Buddha to be the highest lord.” 

The Brahmans having heard these words, conceiving faith 
in their hearts, took the vows of the priesthood and obtained 
reason. 

Sermon II. 

Text, 

Again, “ we must distinguish the true Scriptures from the 
false. Those who study well what they find in the law will 
understand this distinction.” 

I heard in old times that there was a Brahman called 
Kusika, well acquainted with the SS,nkhya Shaster and the 
treatises of Vyasa and the Jyotisha Shaster, able to explain 
and distinguish the points of these and other treatises. This 
Brahman dwelt in the city Kusumapura (Pataliputra). Out- 
side this city there was a village. This Brahman having some 
business in this village went there, and when arrived he went 
to the house of a friend. At this time his friend having an 
engagement had gone out and had not returned. On this the 
Brahman Kusika addressed one of the household and said, ''Have 
you any book in the house which I can read till the master 
comes back ? ” On this the wife of his friend took a book which 
they had accidentally got, ‘called the Twelve NidS^nas, and this 
she gave to him. 
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Having got the book, he went to a quiet spot in a grove of 
trees and began to read it. The book explained how that 
ignomuQQ (avidyd) caused passion (smiscdm), sansc§.ra caused 
mjndna (incipient consciousness), from this ndmafUpa (rudi- 
ments of body, name, and shape), from this the ^ix.dy(itanas 
(seats of the senses), from this s;paTsa (feeling) [experience of 
heat and cold, &c.], from this vedana (sensation), from this 
trishna (longing for renewal of pleasurable feeling, and desire 
to shun that which is painful), from this updddna (clinging to 
objects), from this (existence), from this birth {jdti), 

from this disease and death. This aggregate of griefs (he read) 
is called the “great truth of accumidation.” Ignorance being 
destroyed, then sanscdm is destroyed; sanscdra destroyed, then 
vijndna is destroyed; mjndna destroyed, then ndmardpa is 
destroyed; destroyed, then the dx dyatanas are 

destroyed ; these destroyed, then sparsa is destroyed ; this de- 
stroyed, then vedana is destroyed ; this destroyed, then Ihava 
is destroyed ; this destroyed, then npdddna is destroyed ; this 
destroyed, then is destroyed ; this destroyed, then old age, 
disease and death, sorrow and trouble, pain and loss, the accumu- 
lation of pain, all these are destroyed. 

When he had read this over once, and did not comprehend 
it, he then read it a second time, and at once understood the 
unreality of individual existence. All the systems of the heretics 
hinge on these two points, that there is an I (individuality), 
and something beyond and distinct from the J, but now (he 
said) I know that all things, born and perishing, have no real 
principle of endurance. And tMnking thus he said, “ All other 
Shastras avoid the question of escaping birth and death, only in 
this Sutra have I found the question of escaping birth and death 
explained.” 

Then his heart was filled with joy, and raising both his 
hands, he said, “ How, then, for the first time I have found 
a true Shastra, I have found now for the first time a true 
Shastra.” And then, sitting gravely as he considered the deep 
meaning of this principle, his face beamed with delight, as a 
flower first opening its petals. And then again he said, “How, 
then, 1 begin to understand the way of unloosing the trammels 
of life and death, and of, escaping from mundane existence. 
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Novr l see tlie folly of all the methods explained by unbelievers, 
that they are insufficient for escape from birth and death.*’ 
And rejoicing thus, he said, “ Oh, how supremely true is the 
law of Buddha ! how grandly real about cause and result ! 
Idle cause destroyed, then the fruit is destroyed. The assex- 
tions of unbelievers are altogether false and vain which say 
there is result but no cause for it, not understanding the con- 
nection of cause and effect, and therefore knowing no method 
of escape.” Then, thinking of his own former state of igno- 
rance, he felt ashamed, and, smiling, said, " How could I expect 
to get across the river of birth and death by any such heretical 
s;^stem as that in which I formerly rested? As a man engulfed 
in the stream of the Ganges whilst bathing is in peril of losing 
his life, so was it with me when I formeriy sought escape from 
the gulf of birth and death in the way taught by the heretics 
for in their method there is no way of escape from the world 
engulfed in the river of birth and death. I was on the point 
of perishing and my body falling into one of the three evil ways ; 
hut now I see in this discourse if I follow the right path I may 
escape from further birth or death. The words of the Shtras 
and Shastras of the heretics are like the words of a fool or a 
madman ; the ninety-six heretical schools are all false and 
vain ; only the way of Buddha is supremely true, is supremely 
right. The disciples of the six masters, and the rest of the so- 
called sages, all these saying that they know perfectly all things, 
are false speakers. Only Buddha, the Lord of the world, is 
the alb wise ; he only is perfectly true, without error.” 

At this time Kusika repeated the following verses and said — 

The words of the heretical schools 
Are false and vain, without reality ; 

Like the play of a little child 

Heaping up the earth to make a city with walls, 

The mad elephant treading on ifc with his foot 
Scatters and destroys it so that nothing remains. 
Buddha destroys the reasonings of the heretics, 

Just the same as in this matter.” 

How, then, Kusika the Brahman having conceived the greatest 
faith in the teaching of Buddha, and heartily reverencing it. 
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cast from him the system of the nnhelievers, and rejected all 
their false speculations, and from morning till evening he pon- 
dered and read over the Sutra of the twelve Mditnas. 

And now his kinsman with some Brahmans having returned 
home, he forthwith asked his wife, saying, I hear that Kusika 
has come here; where is he now?” His wife answered her 
lord and said, ‘‘ That Brahman having asked me to lend him a 
hook, I gave him one, I know not what it was, and directly 
he got it, spreading it out ^ with both hands and poring over it, 
in a moment he cried out with joy, and his appearance has re- 
mained ever since like one filled with delight.” 

Then the husband, hearing these words, went forth to the 
place where Kusika was, and seeing him gravely seated in 
ineditatioii, he forthwith questioned him and said, “What is 
it that now engages your thoughts?” On wdiich Kusika 
replied in the following verses, and said — 

“ Oh, foolish and ignorant, 

Incessantly revolving through the three worlds 
Like the wheel of the potter, 

Whirling round without cessation, 

I am reflecting upon the twelve causes, 

And the way of escape from them.” 

At this time his kinsman and friend addressed him thus, 
“ Are you able in this book to find any such deep thoughts as 
these ? I got it, indeed, from one of those Sakya fellows, and 1 
was just going to wash it and erase those words, and use it 
to copy one of Vyasa’s discourses on.” The Brahman Kusika, 
hearing these words, greatly blamed his relative, and said, 
“ You foolish man ! how could you intend to wash out with 
water the words of this Sutra ? It is an excellent book (Sad- 
dharma) of religion ; its letters should be written on unalloyed 
gold and enclosed in a precious casket, and every kind of 
reverence be paid it ; ” and then he said these verses — 

If I had gold and gems, 

And with the gold should build a Stfipa, 

Laying the foundation in the seven precious things, 
Adorning it with gems and hanging curtains, 


1 It is plain from this and what follows that the book was a parchment roll 
and was aesisxned to be converted into a naliinnsesit. ^ 
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So as to make it exceedingly magnificent, 

And if I used it for the worship of this Siltra — 

Thoogh I did all this, 

Twere yet far short of my mind's desire.” 

Then his Idnsnian, after hearing these words, becoming im- 
patient, addressed him thus: ''What wonderful thing, then, do 
you find in this religious hook (Sutra) that so far surpasses the 
writings of Vy§.sa that you should wish to do it reverence with 
gold and all manner of precious stones 

Then Kusika hearing these words, grieved at heart, and 
with changed expression of face answered, "Why, then, do 
you so lightly esteem this Buddhist Sutra? How can you 
compare the foolish and extremely vexatious treatises of Vyasa 
with these words of Buddha? The writings of Vyasa know 
nothing about the distinctions of the law; they confuse cause 
and effect, and are exceedingly superficial, as in the comparison 
of the potter (and the clay) ; and if in these things there is no 
wisdom to be found in his writings, how much less can we 
find in them any explanation of cause and effect in relation to 
man’s body and the seats of sensation in that body, and the 
subject of supreme wisdom ? ” 

Then his friend answered, " If this is as you say, then there 
is no need of further trouble in speaking on the subject.” But 
the Brahman friends who were present hearing this were 
grieved, and turning to Kusika they said, " If these words are 
true, then w’-e cannot nowadays trust in anything Vy&sa says. 
Is this so?” 

Kusika said in reply, " The discourses of Vy§.sa are not only 
nowadays unreliable, but in old times, long ago, those who 
exercised right discrimination could not long believe in him. 
And why ? In days before the ten-forced (dasabfda) Buddha 
"was born, then all living things were overshadowed with the 
cloud of ignorance, and, in consequence, -were blind and without 
eyes, and so they thought there was light in these treatises of 
V}4sa; but the sun of Buddha having arisen and shed abroad 
his glorious rays of wisdom, then the words of Vy^sa became 
obscured and without any meaning, and were fit to be put away, 
just as the horned owl in the , evening comes forth on its 
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wanderings and has strength to exert itself, but when the light 
comes on, then it hides itself in its covert hole, without 
strength to serve it. So is it with this Vy^sa; the light of 
the vSun of Buddha having dawned, then his discourses lost 
their power.'" 

Then his kinsman said, “ If it he as you say, and the dis- 
courses of Vyasa cannot compare with the Sutras of Buddha, 
then suppose we compare these scriptures wdth the Sfi-ukhya 
Shastra.'"' 

Kiisika said, The Si-nkhya Sutra says there are five divisions 
which exhaust the subjects of its discourse, and these five are 
(i.) authority ; (2.) the cause of all; {3.) comparison; (4.) ana- 
logy ; (5.) certainty; but there is no just comparison in the Sfitra 
to give light to this argument ; for in fact your SSiikhya Sutra 
says that Pradhana alone is not born, a being every where diffused 
arid also emanating from every place ; but here the SS^nkhya 
Sutra is at fault, for if Pradhana is not produced and is sub- 
stantially present everywhere, if it thus produces everything, 
it must proceed from some place to use this power of producing, 
and, therefore, cannot be everywhere substantially present. So 
that saying there is one thing which creates everything else, 
and that this one thing is everywhere, is an error. Again, to 
say that this one thing extending everywhere is able to go 
from place to place is evidently a contradiction, for if it be 
everywhere present, wiiere is there for it to go ? If it comes 
and goes, then every place is not everywhere ; the two ideas 
contradict and destroy one another. So that the argument falls 
through, and it is evidently false to say that anything not pro- 
duced is able to produce everywhere in all places, able to come, 
able to go ; all this is contradictory."" 

Then his Brahman friend, having heard these words, spoke to 
Kiisika and said, “ It is because you. are fraternising with those 
SS,kya fellows that you speak thus ; but in truth in the scriptures 
of Buddha there are also great errors, for they say that birth 
and death have no original distinction, and that in the midst 
of all laws (existence) there is no personality.’" 

Then Knsika, addressing his. friend, said, “ It is because I find 
in the scriptures of Buddha the statement that there is no original 
distinction between life and death, and no personal ‘ I ’ (self) in 
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tlie world, that I believe in him. For if a man speculate about 
the existence of ‘'1/ he will find no release in the end. For it 
is this knowledge of the 'not I’ that at once excludes covetous 
desire, and so produces deliverance ; -but if a man speculate and 
assume the existence of '1/ then there is a place for covetousness 
and lust ; and these being once formulated, then come in life and 
death, and what escape can there be then ? 

On this the kinsman of Kusika addressed him thus : " There 
is binding, so there is loosing. (There is sin, there is salvation) 
You say there is no ' I,' therefore there is nothing that can be 
bound and nothing to be loosed. Who, then, is it that obtains 
deliverance ? ” 

Kusika answered, " Although there is no ' I," yet there is 
binding and there is loosing. For why ? Because of the over- 
clouding of sorrow there is a ground for binding. Out away 
sorrow, then there is deliverance. So that though there is no 
' I,’ yet is there something to be bound and something to be 
released.’' 

On this the Brahmans said, “ If there is no ' I,’ who is it 
comes into the next world ? ” 

Then Kusika addressing the men said, " Listen, I pray you. 
In the past, sorrow wove the net of life, and the body we now 
have is the result of it; and from the deeds now done will 
result the body we shall have hereafter, and all its parts. 
Come, now, I will use a comparison to illustrate this argument. 
It is like a grain of corn ; when all concomitant circumstances 
are in suitable relation, then the blade is produced; but in 
truth it is not this grain which produces the blade, for the grain 
dies (in the ground) ; the new blade grows and increases, but 
the old grain perishes — because it dies the Made lives — the two 
cannot be separated. So it is Buddha speaks with respect to the 
future body. Although there is no ' I,’ yet the fruit of works 
is not lost.” 

Then the Brahmans, acquiescing in all that had been said, 
went fortliwith to the priests' quarters, and there asked foi* 
permission to take the vows (become " homeless ones ”). This 
having been done, they afterwards became Eahats,^ 


^ I have omitted some portion of the controversial portion of this Sermon. 
The whole is very remarkable. 
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Sermon III. 

Text 

Again, /'In the religions field we ought not to give preference 
to either young or old, hut regard the character.” 

I heard an old story of a certain rich patron (Dinapati) who 
sent a friend of his, a religious man, to a Sanghlrama to ask the 
priests to a repast, hut he was only to inquire for the old and 
important priests, and not to care for the young and inferior. 
The religious man having asked all the priests in order, then 
came to the Shamis (novices) and took no notice of them. The 
Shamis then said, " And why do you not take notice of us 
Shamis ? ” In answer he said, “ The DS,napati does not require 
you. It is not my doing,” And on remonstrating, the man 
said these verses — 

" The aged possess the merit of years, 

White hair and wrinkled countenance, 

Bushy eyebrows, teeth falling out, 

Bounded shoulders, the limbs cramped. 

The Daiiapati delights in such, 

He cares not about the young.’’ 

Now in this temple there was a Shami of distinction who was a 
Eahat, and as a lion is stirred to anger, so the Shamis provoked 
him by saying, " That Danapati is a foolish man ; he has no 
delight in the truly virtuous, but only hankers after the com- 
pany of the old and infirm.” And then they repeated these 
verses — 

“ That which is rightly named venerable 
Is not necessarily white-haired, ^ 

Wrinkled, or with teeth falling out. 

For such a person may be foolish and unwise ; 

But the illustrious man, able to practise a religious life, 
Putting away from him and destroying all sin, 

Living a pure life of chastity, 

This man is rightly called venerable.^” 


^ Beverend. 
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Then all those Shamis immediately, by the power of Irrdhi, 
changed themselves into shape of aged men ; white hair and 
wrinkled mien, bushy eyebrows, loosened teeth, round-shoul- 
dered, leaning on sticks, they went on to the D4napati’s house. 
The BUnapati having seen them, his heart was filled with joy 
unspeakable; he burnt his incense, scattered flowers, and 
quickly asked and forced them to be seated. This done, behold, 
quite suddenly they all resumed their youthful form as Shamis, 
Then the D^napati felt bewildered as he saw the changed 
appearances, as if by drinking heavenly nectar they had become 
changed and beautiful so suddenly. 

And now the Shami who was a Eahat spoke as follows : '‘We 
are not Yakshas or Eakshas, but because you, 0 Danapati I have 
chosen out from the Church the old, thus making a distinction 
of high and low, and so causing your owui good root (ie., reli- 
gious principles) to perish, w^e have caused this transformation 
to make you repent;'' and then he repeated the following 
verses— ' 

J ust as if the gnat 

Desired to exhaust the ocean depths, 

^ So neither can the world fathom 
The merit of the priesthood. 

The human race could not 
By measurement compute its merits ; 

How much less should you alone 
Attempt such calculation 1 ” 

Again the Shami continued, '' It is wrong to estimate the 
priesthood by their appearance, w’hether by age or youth ; for the 
really religious look not at any outward appearance, but only at 
the presence of wisdom. The body may be young, and yet it 
may be free from all entanglements and defects, and the pos- 
sessor of it arrived at the condition of holiness ; and though the 
body may be old, yet the owner of it may be careless and remiss. 
What you call young and unimportant is not so ; and if you 
think to find the sea of evil desire quite emptied, that is not so ; 
nor yet if you would think to fathom by your wisdom the field 
of religious merit and know the high and less deserving, can 
this be done. Have you not rather heard what Tathagata says 
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ill the Snta’a (where he bids his followers) not to despise the 
little child called ‘ Snake-fire’ ? So neither should we despise 
the young Shamis. And again, what Tathagata says in the Amra 
comparison, that such fruit maybe unripe but ripe in 

appearance outside, or ripe and unripe within; so neither 
is it right to judge men’s character by outward appearances. 
You, therefore, have done very wrong. And now, if you have 
any doubts upon the matter, you are permitted to ask any 
question ; for hereafter you may have no such opportunity of 
hearing right distinctions on this point;” and then he con- 
tinued in verse- — 

The sea of the meritorious qualities of the Church 
Cannot be fathomed or measured. 

In honour of Buddha’s birth, in joyful adoration 
Arose from space (of themselves) a hundred hymns of praise. 
How much more ought incessant praise to sound 
On behalf of the great family of man ! 

Large and vast is the pleasant field of merit ; 

Sowing little, we reap much. 

The accordant Sakya Congregation, 

This is the so-called third precious gem. 

Amongst the whole of this assembly 

We are not permitted to judge by appearances. 

It is not possible to consider any distinction of birth (tribe) . 
As entitling the possessor to words of commendation. 

Ho one has yet measured his inward excellences ; 

It is only outward appearance that has produced the respect. 
The appearance, indeed, may be young and attractive ; 

It is wisdom alone that is the recommendation. 

Hot knowing the inward qualities of heart, 

We may esteem a man meanly (who is deserving of much) ; 

As in a thick and bushy grove, 

Where grow together the Tarirpeih and the Llan flowers, 

The grove, though full of different shrubs, 

Is still so called (ie., called a grove) without distinction of parts; 
And so, though there be old and young among the priests, 

Yet ought we not to use distinctions, 

Kiisyapa, when about to become a recluse, 

Taking from his person his very valuable robe, 

Assumed the commonest to be found in the vestry, 
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Valuing it at countless golden pieces 

Because of the meritorious character of the priesthood ; 

So it is in the matter under consideration. 

Baying religious ojfferings to the lowest, 

We receive as reward a body endued with tenfold strength. 

Just as the winters of the great sea 

Will not endure the presence of a dead bod}^, 

So is it with the sea of the priesthood ; 

It will not tolerate a wilful transgressor, 

But amongst all the mixed multitude of the priests 
Down to the lowest who keeps the first rules (of his ordi- 
nation), 

Honouring this one, and adding religious offerings, 

Such an one will secure the reward of great fruit ; 

Wherefore towards all the priests, 

Old and young, 

With equal intention, charity should be shown, 

And there should arise no distinctions.” 

At this time the D&napati, hearing these words, was moved by 
contrition to such an extent that the hairs of his body stood 
upright, and his limbs sank under him as he fell to the ground ; 
and as he sought pardon for his fault he exclaimed, Oh, foolish 
transgressor that I am 1 my faults are indeed many. Oh that 
yo.u would accept my repentance and deign to explain my 
doubts ! ” and then he said in verse — 

‘‘You indeed possess great wisdom 
In dividing the tangled net of doubts. 

If I do not ask for explanation, 

Then wisdom will not come to me.” 

At this time the Sliami said, “Rest content; what you ask 
shall be answered.” The Danapati then inquired as follows : 
“ Great sir ! which is the more excellent ? — to believe and honour 
Buddha or the Church ? '' 

The Shami answering said, “Do you then not know that 
there are three Treasures?” (i.e., Buddha, the Law, and the 
Church). 

The Danapati said, “ I know indeed that there are three, but 
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yet, notwithstanding, I wish to know why there may not he 

amongst the three one greatest ? 

The Shami answering said, ''There is neither one greater or 
less than another, whether it be Buddha or the Church;” and 
then he said these verses — 

" The Brahman of a noble family, 

Whose name was (Yardj a), 

Blaming and praising Buddha in the same breath, 

Presented Tath4gata with food as a religious oftering. 
Tath4gata declined to receive it ; 

No one in the three worlds could digest it. 

Throwing it straightway into the water, . 

A steaming vapour rose at the same moment. 

Gotami offering respectfully a robe, 

Buddha at once gave it to the priesthood. 

Thus he showed by these proceedings 

That the three 'Precious ones” are equal and not different.” 

At this time the DInapati, having listened to the words 
spoken, said thus, " With respect to the equality of Buddha and 
the priesthood, why then did he cast the food on the water and 
not give it to the priests ? ” 

The Shami answered, " It was to show that Tathagata had no 
greedy desire for food, and to make the virtuous character, of 
the priesthood manifest, that, he so acted; and then Buddha 
perceiving that such food as this (ie., offered and so consecrated) 
no one in the three worlds could partake of, it was therefore he 
ordered it to be cast into (pure) water, and the fiery vapour at 
once arose. But with reference to the robe of Gotaml offered 
to Buddha, he passed it over to the priesthood, and they received 
it, to show that there is no difference. You should understand 
this, therefore, that the priesthood is highly honourable (bhad- 
anta), and that the Church and Buddha are equal and the 
same.” 

The Danapati then spoke as follows: "From this time 
forwards, in honouring the priesthood, whether young or old, I 
wdll make no difference, but will offer my gifts with equal aim.” 

The Shami answered, " If you thus act, ere long you shall 
obtain the way of seeing truth; ” and then he added— 
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‘VMuch hearing and keeping the precepts, 

Dliyana and wisdom, 

The man running along the way of the Three Yehicles, 

All these bring the same reward. 

Like the streams of the Sindhu river, 

Flowing onwards, enter the sea, 

So these worthy ones and saints 
Together enter the sea of the priesthood. 

Like as in the midst of the snowy hills 
Grow all kinds of medicinal plants, 

Or as the good and generous earth 
Causes the seeds to grow and increase, 

So good and wise men all 

Come forth and grow in the field of the Church.” 

Having recited these gathas, he further addressed the Dlna- 
pati and said, “ Have you not at least heard from the Sfitras 
respecting Aniruddha, FTanda, and Kompira, how that a 
great spirit- warrior named Xia-fu addressed Buddha thus: 

‘ World-honoured 1 if throughout the worlds a Leva, a man, or 
Mfira, or Brahma, is able in his mind to recite the names of 
these three disciples, this shall bring great gain and rest ’ ? But • 
if to name three men does this, how much more the profit 
accruing from the whole Church?” and then he added in 
verse — , 

Three men, who form but a part of the whole, 
Eecollecting (naming) them brings profit, 

As that spirit- warrior said ; 

Hot able to recite the entire priesthood, 

If only these, great gain shall follow. 

How much more reciting all the names ! 

Know this, then, and remember it, 

All good and meritorious things 
Come from the Church, 

Just as the rain from the great Nilga 
Can only be absorbed by ocean’s depths. 

The priesthood is the same ; 

This only can absorb the great law’s rain. 

Therefore you ought with single heart 
To recite the character of all the Church, 

And who are those that make the Church 
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But tlie great band of good men, 

The body of the converted ? 

The priesthood, like a valiant host of warriors, 

Can overcome and vanquish Mara the foe. 

Thus all this grand fraternity, 

This mighty forest invincible in wisdom, 

All righteous doers, 

Gathered together all in one, 

Saved and delivered, surpassing the Three Vehicles. 

Oh, what a grand victorious host is this 1 ” 

And now the Shami having concluded these laudatory stanzas, 
the Ddnapati and his companions, conceiving great joy of heart, 
obtained the fruit of Srot&pannas. 

Sebmok IV. 

Text 

Again, By hearing the law there ensues great profit, and by 
increase of wisdom the heart is entirely composed and satisfied.” 

I heard long ago this story about the Lion district (Ceylon). 
At one time there was a man who procured a Mani gem large 
as a man's fist. This gem was rare and costly, such as the 
world could hardly equal. This gem he presented to the king. 
The king, beholding it when in his possession, said in verse~ 

From ancient days the various kings 
Collecting gems have sought renown, 

And in the midst of tribute-bearers 

Have brought their gems to view for their own exaltation. 

But when these monarchs come to die, 

They have to leave their treasures and depart alone, 

With bodies clothed again — no possible escape — 

According to their deeds, if good or bad ; 

Just as the bee that gathers honey — 

Another reaps the gain, he gets nothing. 

So is it as regards wealth and jewels ; 

We profit others, nought get ourselves. 

From days of old the various kings, 

With respect to these deceitful gems, 

Have heaped up stones for others' use ; 
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Not one of tliem to follow him (at death). 

Now will I for my own benefit 
Cause this gem to follow me. 

Only in the merit-field of Buddha 
Can future recompense be got.” 

The king having recited these verses, forthwith went to the 
place where a Stupa was built, and caused this jewel to be 
placed on the top of the surmounting pole. Its brilliancy 
was equal to that of a large star, so that the king’s palace and 
the adjoining halls were all lit up with its brightness day by 
day. One day the light suddenly stopped. The king, alarmed 
on that account, forthwith sent a messenger to see why it was. 
Having come to the place, he could not see the gem, but only 
the fallen staff and blood fiowdng down on the ground, Following 
the blood traces towards 2 i. Kia4o4o wood, on reaching it he 
found the gem-robber as a rat concealed between some trees. 
It appeared that whilst he was stealing the gem, the staff broke 
and fell to the ground, and hence the blood. Immediately 
seizing the man, he brought him to the king’s presence. When 
the king first saw him he was extremely angry, but observing 
how he was bleeding and torn, his heart was touched with pity, 
and looking at him he said, “ Psha ! man 1 you are indeed a fool, 
to steal a gem belonging to Buddha ; for if you had succeeded 
in escaping with it, still hereafter you would have fallen into 
misery ; ” and then he said in versa — 

For shame ! what folly this ! 

What want of wisdom doing such wickedness I 
As if a man, fearing the stick, 

Subjected himself to death and torture, 

So, fearful of the pinch of poverty, 

You have conceived this wicked scheme ; 

Not able to endure a moment’s want, 

You court a long unending wretchedness.” 

Then a certain minister, having heard these verses, addressed 
the king and said, What your majesty says is true and not 
vain and then he added these lines — 

“ A Stfipa is a precious thing with men ; 

Who robs a Stfipa, ignorant and foolisii, 
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For countless kalpas lie 

Shall not meet with the three Precious Ones ; 

In years gone by there was a man, 

Who, for that his heart was full of joy, 

Took up a Sumana flower, 

And offered it before a Tower of Buddha. 

For this, a god or man, through endless kalpas 
He enjoyed the highest bliss. 

To rob a Stflpa of the Dasabala Lord, 

And take its jewels for one’s private use, 

The fruit of such behaviour certainly 
Would show itself engulfed in hell.” 

Again another minister, angry with the culprit, said, '"As 
this fool of a man has committed such a crime, and it has been 
proved, he should be tortured (boiled) to death.’’ 

' The king, answering him, said, “ Say not so ; for if he were 
put to death, what more could we do ? but having fallen to the 
^ound, we may lift him up again ; ” and then the king added 
hese verses — 

“ This man, having fallen so wofully. 

We ought with speed to try and rescue him. 

I will now give him gold and gems ; 

Let him repent and get some merit ; 

Perhaps he may escape (his punishment). 

Being on the point of certain misery. - 

I will give him money ; 

Let him offer gifts to Buddha, 

That as with disobedient heart 
He sinned, he may not perish ; 

For if a man by accident falls down. 

He may perhaps be raised again ; 

For as we sin, ’tis against Buddha, 

So he alone can remedy our sin.” 

Then the king, giving the man money, bade him go offer it 
0 Buddha, and wipe out his guilt and get religious merit. 

On which the thief thought thus, ^%ow, then, if this great 
dug had not been humanised by the religion he professes, he 
muld have caused me to be tortured to death on account of 
tty crime. How this king is in very truth a great man to 
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counsel me tlms in tlie face of my crime, and Si^kya Tatlia- 
gata is a wonderful being to be able to conyert even an nn- 
believer thus/’ Having said this, be went straightway to the 
Stupa, and falling on his hands and knees, he adored and said, 
Great merciM lord of the world, the true saviour of men I 
although thou, hast reached Mrvana, yet you can cause your 
grace to find out me. The world at large calls you its true 
deliverer; again they name you, 'known and acknowledged 
everywhere.' Let your favour visit me, for are you not a true 
deliverer? Oh, let not this name be vain and empty;" and 
then he said — 

" The world names you true saviour ; 

This name is true, not vain. 

Now let this salvation find me out. 

Let me know its true significance. 

The world is all on fire, 

Burnt up with sorrow thick as weeds ; 

Thy love, cool as the clear moon 
Shining abroad, heals every pain. 

When Tatli^gata dwelt in the world, 

He saved the wealthy noble 

Held in the wilderness by an evil spirit ; 

This, indeed, was- not a hard thing 1 
But now, after his Nirvana, 

By his bequeathed law to save from misery ; 

Yea, even me to save from woe 1 
This is indeed a most hard thing. 

What skilful artist he. 

Uniting skill with pious heart, 

Carved yonder figure, right hand raised, 

Which makes the guilty find repose ; 

The fearful, looking on it, 

Feel, as they look, their fears subside. 

How much more when in the world 
Was he a personal deliverer of many ! 

Now in my great affiiction. 

His sacred image rescues and delivers me.” 


I 
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Sermok V. 

Text 

Again, “The man withont desire, though he has riches and 
worldly goods, his heart not being engrossed by them, he is still 
called and known as a man without desires/’ 

I heard a story long ago of this kind: There was a certain 
Up^saka who had a friend that believed in the way of religion 
practised by Brahmans. At this time tliis friend of his was 
commending a certain Brahman, who, with worn-out clothes, 
was subjecting himself to endure the broiling of the five fires, 
eating nothing but vile food, sleeping on dirt ; and calling to the 
Up^saka, he said, “Will you come -with me and see this 
Brahman? You have never yet seen so greatly mortified a 
body as his and a man so free from desire ; do you know him 
or not ?” 

The Uplsaka replied, “How this (man of) exceeding (high) 
suffering is deceiving you ! ” and then going with his friend, he 
spoke to the Brahman thus, “What are you expecting to result 
from your mortification ? ” 

The Brahman said, “I am enduring these torments with a 
view to becoming a king/’ 

At this time the Upasaka spoke to his friend and said, “ This 
man, as it now appears, is seeking to obtain the treasures of the 
great earth, the jewels and gold, the killing and eating, palace 
servants, music and women, and every kind of pleasing enter- 
tainment I he is not contented with the wealth or the treasures 
of a minister or a nobleman, but he must needs have the jewels 
and treasures of the great earth. How can you call this man 
one of no desire ? You can only see the man’s body that suffers 
torment, and on that account you call him a man of ^ few 
desires,’ but you cannot, in knowledge of his insatiate purpose, 
call him a man of small desire/’ And then he spoke these 
verses — 

He who is called a man of small desire 
Need not be badly clothed or fed, 

Or without the means of life’s enjoyments, 
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So as to be thought of small desire. 

For this man here before us, 

His mind is like the great ocean-river : 

He covets more than he can tell. 

How can such a man have small desires 1 
He undergoes these painful sufferings 
Because he covets thoroughly the indulgence of the 
five desires. 

This man is false and hypocritical ; 

He only shows the outward marks of small desire ; 
Because he covets much he suffers pain; 

This is a false pretence to small desires.’^ 

Having recited these verses, the Upasaka said again, This 
man is full of covetous desire, anger, and delusion; he has no 
share at all with those Eishi saints who suffered discipline. 
You ought to know that men of small desires are not always 
poor. They may be rich and possessed of every kind of 
treasure, and yet be truly men of small desire. For instance, 
Bimbasdra Edja was rich, possessed of lands and elephants, 
horses, and the seven kinds of gems, and he was rightly called a 
man of small desires. And why ? Because, though he had wealth 
and treasure, still his heart was free from covetousness, and he 
rejoiced in holiness ; and therefore though so rich and possessed 
of every treasure, yet because his heart was free from longing, 
fie was truly one of small desire. And so again, although a 
man possesses nothing, no wealth or jewels, yet if he have an 
insatiate longing,' he cannot justly be called a man of small 
desire ; '' and then again he said in verse — 

If, without food or clothing, 

Your naked Mrgranthas and the rest 
Subject themselves to every torment 
In order to secure the name of Saint, 

Starved ghosts and cattle, 

Paupers, and those in tribulation — 

These, and all who suffer from calamit}?-, 

Would also rightly so be called, 

As much as those. 

Self-inflicted torture, 

May cause the body pain, 
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Eut yet the heart may cherish covetous desire 
And long for unbounded gain : 

That man cannot be called ‘ of small desire.’ 

And so, again, a man possessing all things, 

His heart polluted not with longing, 

Eut practising the love of holiness, 

He is rightly called ^ of small desire.’ 

Just as the ploughman 

Sows in his field all kinds of seed, 

Eut covets more when the grain ripens, 

He is not called a man ^ of small desire ; ’ 

Eut he who regards the body as some evil sore 
That must be tended with all necessary care, 

Eecause he seeks through it to get true wisdom, 

This man is one ‘ of small desire.’ 

He tends the soul to cure it, 

Eut has little thought about indulgences. 

The heart desiring nothing except this, 

This.man, in truth, is one of ‘ small desire.’ 

His mind’s intention not being crooked, 

Hot seeking personal fame or profit, 

Although he has provision for his comfort, 

Yet being true, and well reputed, 

Who acts and lives like this, 

He is indeed a man ^ of small desire.’ ” 

Sermon VI. 

Text 

Again, “ Although a man keep the precepts, if he does so with 
a view to obtain heavenly delights (or the pleasures of heaven), 
lie does but break the precepts.” 

I have heard an old story of this kind. There was a Shaman 
wdio dwelt in a certain deserted wood, observing the summer 
rest with a certain Brahman. On this occasion the Shaman 
kept continually going forward and backward past the place 
where the Brahman was, but in his behaviour to him he 
was neither too familiar nor too distant, but tried to observe 
the just medium. And why ? because undue familiarity 
would have bred rudeness, and too distant a line of conduct 
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would have produced hatred. And he recited the following 
•verses— ,, ' 

Place a stick in the sunlight, 

If it slope to one side, there will be no right shadow ; 

But fix it perfectly upright * 

And the shadow then will be of proper length. 

With this man it is the same ; 

A right medium between familiarity and distance 
Will lead to a gradual acquaintance, 

And after this I may instruct him in religion.’’ 

'‘ This Brahman (he said) is without true wisdom ; he dis- 
tinguishes not between the offerings of the foolish or the 
worthy; his extreme suffering is the cause thereof. I will 
neither be familiar nor distant with him, for this very inability 
through suffering to take notice of the offerings of others is in 
itself a suffering ; '' and so gradually, by use of means, getting 
into conversation with him, he put this question, “ Why are 
you now lifting up your hands towards the sun, sleeping on 
ashes, or sitting naked as you are now on the grass, or not 
sleeping day or night but standing with one foot raised? 
What is it you are trying to get by all these austerities ? ” 

The Brahman answered, “ I seek to get a kingdom and to 
govern it as king.” 

A short time afterwards this Brahman fell sick, and on 
going to get a doctors prescription, he was told by the phy- 
sician that he must get some meat to eat. On this the Brahman 
spoke to the Bhikshu and said, " Can you go for me to the 
house of the D^napati and beg a morsel of meat to heal my 
sickness? ” 

Then the Bhikshu thought thus with himself, “ If I am to 
convert that man, now is my opportunity.” 

Having thought thus, he caused to appear a sheep, which he 
brought, led by a tether, to tlie Brahman. 

On the Brahman asking where the piece of flesh was that he 
wmnted, the Bhikshu replied, “ This sheep is the flesh.'' Then 
the Brahman, greatly enraged, answered, “Would you have me 
kill the sheep to get the flesh to eat ? ” On this the Bhikshu 
answered thus in verse — 
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Now you profess to pity a sheep, 

And declare you would not kill it, 

But hereafter, if you become a king, 

Both oxen, sheep, and pigs, 

With fowls and wild creatures, 

You will slay innumerable. 

Then you will sit upon your throne, 

And your attendants serving you with food 
Will, if you by chance get angry, 

Be forthwith decapitated ; 

Or you will say, “ Cut off their hands and feet,’ 

Or at another time you’ll say, ‘Bore out their eyes.’ 

But now, forsooth ! you pity a sheep, 

But then youll readily kill many things. 

If really you profess a pitiful heart, 

Then you’ll forego this thought of royalty ,• 

For as a man about to undergo the torture, 

Fearing the pain, will drink much wine 
[And so delude himself], 

Or as the flowery grove is very brilliant 
Which is about to be consumed with fire i 
Or as a fetter made of gold, 

Though beautiful, is strong to bind, 

So is a king’s estate. 

Filled with fear and anxious doubtings, 

He goes surrounded by his armed attendants, 

Glittering with jewels : 

He sees not the calamity about to happen. 

The foolish crowd, coveting such rank, 

Obtaining it, rush into wickedness, 

And then fall down to hell (three ways) ; 

Just as the moth loves the fire-glare, 

And rushing to the flame is burnt to death. 

But though men get the pleasure of the five indulgences, 
And though their fame be everywhere diffused, 

They only reap incessant fear 

And sorrow’s anguish deep as possible, 

Like treading on a poisonous snake, 

Or holding a burning torch before the wind, 

Or as one confined within a murderer’s house, 

Or as one just going to execution. 
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A king, on going abroad, 

Wears liis royal crown upon his head, 

Glittering with gems and gold; 

His royal apparel shines with richness, 

His horse or costly chariot 
Carries him, as forth he goes 
With thousands attending him, 

Full of dignity and strength. 

But now a hostile band of robbers, 

At sight of him so richly dressed, 

Attack : if conquered, many slain ! 

If defeated he, then lost his life ! 

’Tis true his body is perfumed with richest scents, 

His clothes exhale delicious odours, 

His food is rare and rich in quality, 

A hundred dainty tastes delight his palate, 

Whatever he wants is ready at his word. 

There's none to oppose or contradict his will ; 

Yet, going or coming, sitting or sleeping, 

His mind is moved by doubt or lurking fear : 

He trusts not friends or relatives ; 

His very kith and kin 
Are ever plotting evil. 

What pleasure can there be in such a state ] 

’Tis like the fish that nibbles at the hook. 

Or like the honey covering up the knife. 

Or like the net or baited trap ; 

The fishes or the beasts desire to taste, 

But see not their impending suffering. 

The case is so with wealthy folk. 

Who now enjoy their luxuries, but in the’ end are horn 
in hell. 

In hell, whose very walls 

And every corner, nay, the very earth, is molten fire. 

The sinner there lies writhing ; 

The fire bursts from out his body 
While he receives unmitigated torments. 

Consider, then, and weigh the matter. 

The joys to be partaken of, how few 1 
The pain and suffering, how great ! 

Ponder well and recollect the pain, 
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And seek not rank or independence ; 

Let go your grasping covetous mind, 

And seek to find entire escape, 

Pain’s final and complete destruction/' 

The Brahman, having heard these verses, remained silent 
without answering ; but then, with joined hands, turning to the 
BhikshUjhe said, '' Honoured sir! you are skilled in opening the 
understanding. My mind indeed was set on getting the royal 
state in the thirty- three heavens, and I cared nothing for 
eternal life (sweet dew);” and then he repeated these gfithas — 

“ Illustrious art thou in devising means, 

Thy wisdom is able to discriminate justly. 

For my sake destroying in me false aims, 

Leading me on in the right road, 

A true friend indeed is this. 

Praised and honoured in the world. 

May such a friend be ever mine 
Without the pain of cavil or dispute, 

Leading my mind’s thoughts in the true way 
Out of error into the right path of religion, 

Showing me the works of virtue and of vice, 

Causing me to attain salvation.” 

Sermon XX.1 
The Text 

Once more, "'To give away in charity (our possessions), without 
any change of purpose, is the way to secure high renown in 
the present world and a full reward (hereafter): we ought 
therefore to be liberal and not niggardly,” 

I have heard that once on a time there was a certain painter 
(decorator) belonging to the country of Bactria {Fii-hie4o), whose 
name was Kie-na (Kana ?), who had some business to transact 
at Takshasila. Having arrived there, he visited all the Stupas 
(Stupa temples), and having decorated a certain vihara, he 
received in return for his work thirty gold pieces. 

^ I translate this short Sermon because, it shows us that the VikUas in India 
were decorated by artists from Bactria (where Greek art prevailed) at an early 
period. It also shows us that Buddhism and Buddhist worship prevailed in 
Bactria at the same time. 
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Having returned to liis own country, lie found all the people 
engaged in celebrating a five-yearly assembly {pancJiavarsha 
parishat): 

Having been bronglit to a state of faith (by what he 
witnessed), he asked the Bliikshu who was managing the 
affairs, who was going to provide the necessary entertainment 
(food, &c.) for the morrow ? In reply he said that no one had 
come forward to offer his services. 

He then inquired of the same Bhikshu how much one day's 
entertainment (for food, &e.) would cost; and hearing that it 
would take thirty gold pieces, the painter immediately gave to 
the Bhikshu that sum, his own earnings at Takshasila. He 
then went home. 

And now Ms wife inquired of him, “ What have you earned 
whilst on your travels abroad ? " The husband answered, I 
got thirty gold pieces, but I have given them away in charity 
to the religious assembly.” 

His wife, having heard this, was very angry, and sent to call 
all their relations, and addressed them thus : This husband of 
mine, after he had got some gold pieces by his work abroad, 
has given it all away in charity to the assembly, and now 
there is nothing left for our domestic expenses.” 

Then all the relations, seizing the man, took him to the magis- 
trate’s office and said, “ It cannot be allowed that this man, 
who is of poor estate, should not employ the earnings of his 
craft in supi^orting his family, but, in spite of his relations’ 
means being exhausted, should give away (what he has earned) 
in charity (to entertain) the religious assembly.” 

The magistrate having heard the complaint, asked the man, 
Is this the case with you or not ? ” He answered, It is 
all true.” At this time the magistrate, having listened to the 
statement and answer, was deeply moved, and immediately 
spoke as follotvs in commendation of the man’s conduct : Well 
done 1 ” And then having taken off his robes and all his jewels 
and saddled his horse, he placed the man thus clothed on the 
steed and repeated the following lines — 

“ How difficult for one enduring the pain of poverty, 

Who has by his hard labour earned some scanty reward, 
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To bestow it in charity (for some religious purpose), 

And not employ it for purposes of daily life ! 

Even though a man be rich and possess abundance, 

Though his means of livelihood increase exceedingly. 

Yet, unless he use due consideration and thought, 

He is not quickly led to devote any portion of it in charily ; 
But if, by consideration of his after state, 

He biings himself to feel that charity meets with its due 
reward, 

And then with determination sets himself to charitable acts, 
Banishing all niggard and miserly inclinations, 

This man thus practising his religious duties 
Shall escape from the destruction which the earth-holder 
brings on the world.” ^ 

At this time the painter, having heard the verses, was filled 
with joy, and exultingly he advanced, riding on the caparisoned 
horse and clothed in the robes (of the magistrate), towards his 
home. Then the members of his household, seeing one so 
gorgeously attired riding a horse and coming to the gate, ex- 
claimed, '' Here comes a great personage I” and their hearts failing 
them for fear, they ran indoors and hid themselves from sight. 
On this the painter addressed them and said, '' I am no stranger, 
but your husband and master ” The wife then addressed him 
thus, “You are a poor man, how then have you got this 
caparisoned horse to ride and these clothes ? ” Then the master 
repeated these lines — 

“ Listen and attend, good wife I 
Whilst I recite a true tale. 

Money given in religious charity, 

This charity, though not yet producing fruit, 

Is but like the seed sown in the earth, 

Which at first seems lost, but then shoots up. 

The field of religious merit is good beyond description 3 
The fruit it produces comes afterwards. 

In this good field of priestly charity 
Who would not wish to sow 1 
When once the mind is so made up, 

Then all shall see the fruit produced.” 


^ Perhaps the same as Yama, 
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Then the good wife, after listening, arrived at a pare and 
believing heart, and replied in these verses — 

Religions charity is exceedingly productive. 

He who now gives in charity 

Shall surely reap where he has bestowed ; 

For whosoever piously gives a little water, 

He shall receive return like the great sea. 

Amongst all human associations 
The priesthood of Buddha is the chief. 

At time of death, wherever points the thought, 

The flower as it opens stands (or goes) before,” 

[This last stanza seems to refer to the old idea that each 
dying saint is represented by a flower opening in Paradise.] 

I will conclude by calling your notice to some remarks made 
by Ltsing in the 32nd section of his work, Nm-liaeAHAcimi- 
cKun'' as to the character of the hymns used in Buddhist 
w^orship, some of which were composed by Alvaghosha. 

The land of China, he says, from ancient times, according to 
traditional teaching, has only known the worship of Buddha 
by setting forth his names. But in the Western countries 
the Chaityas which stand by the roadside are reverenced by 
pa§sers-by. And every afternoon or evening the assembly 
coming from the gates (by the convent) three times circum- 
ambulate the Stupas with incense and flowers; and then 
sitting down cross-legged, they cause some skilled brother 
to accompany himself with music as he sings with clear 
voice the praises of the Great Master ; and for this purpose 
they have hymns consisting of ten or even twenty Sokas. 
They then return to the temple, and having taken their seats in 
the usual place, they cause a preacher to mount the pulpit (lion- 
seat), and there to read through some short sermon (Sutra). The 
pulpit is not far from the chief Sthavira's seat, and is not so 
high or so large. In reading the Sfltra (or whilst reading), they 
generally recite (sing) from the Sangita (or threefold coUection ^) 

^ This expression is afterwards explained to refer to the three sectiom or 
divisions of the compilation which A^vaghosha made. It may have been in the 
form, of a tri^ptych. 
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(San-¥he) whicli Aivaghosha Ayusmat compiled, selecting ten 
slokas or so, and as they catch the meaning of what is read, 
they recite the hymn of praise ^ to the three honoured names ; 
(the preacher then) sets forth the place where the several 
passages occur in the true Sutra spoken by Ananda.^ -The hymn 
or psalm being ended, they then select ten other slokas to recite 
whilst they perforin the usual votive i)rocession (round the apse^ 
\Jiwui hiang]). This is also composed in three parts or sections, 
and hence it is called Smi-hlic. All this being ended, the 
congregation SvasW (Be it even so) [Amek] ; this is a 

very favourite or choice exclamation of assent used during the 
recitation of the Scriptures. They also say “ Vatthu,” which is 
the same as “It is well” {sacldhu). The preacher after this 
descends (from Ms pulpit). The president then first rises and 
bows to the lion-throne (the pulpit), (in token of) the pre- 
paratory instruction (or, the service) being finished, and after- 
wards he bows to the holy assembly, and then returns to his 
place. The second priest then bows to the two places (viz., 
the pulpit and the assembly), and then salutes the president, 
and then resumes his seat. The third priest then does likewise, 
and so on to the end of the assembled priests. If the number 
of priests is very great, then three or five, as they think proper, 
rise at the same time and salute as before. This done, they 
depart. 

This is the rule of the priesthood throughout the holy land 
of the East from Tamralepti to Nalanda. In the latter monas- 
tery the number of priests and disciples is so great, amounting 
to about five thousand, that such an assembly in one place 
would be difficult. This great temple has eight halls, each able 
to hold about three hundred at a time ; in these the various 
congregations are assembled. The rules here are (in consequence 
of the numbers) somewhat different from other places. They 

^ Probably the Sarandgamana, or ^‘glorious hymn,” as Buddhaghosha terms 
it, in hononr of the Buddha, the Law, and the Church. Vide Childers, 
vol. iv. part ii. p. 325. 

^ So at least I understand the expression Fo-UHn. 

® The Chinese expression Jmui-Mang exactly corresponds to the Greek or 
ievai. The last portion of the Buddhist ritual in worship consists of a pro- 
cessional circuit round the spot where, in old times, the ddgaba or relic shrine stood, 
viz., in the chord of the apse. I am not suggesting that the word apse is derived 
from d^j but simply pointing out the coincidence. 
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select one singing-master (precentor), who, every evening towards 
sundown, goes through the various halls where the priests are 
assembled accompanied by Irother i a young man [acolyte], 

who precedes him, holding flowers and incense; and as they 
pass through the assemblies the members of the congregation 
bow down, and at each bow with a loud voice they chant a 
hymn of three ^lokas or five, with the sound of drums and 
music. At sundown, when all is just over, the precentor 
receives from the temple property a certain allowance as an 
offering (offertory), after which he again takes his place opposite 
an incense-heap (a large censer), and singly recites with his 
heart (or heartily) a hymn of praise ; and thus until nightfall, 
when, after the congregation have given three complete prostra- 
tions, the assembly is broken up. This is the traditional custom 
of worship in the West. The old and sick occupy small seats 
apart. 

There were some ancient practices not exactly the same as 
the present Indian customs ; such, for instance, as the custom 
of chanting a hymn when at the time of worship the distinctive 
marks of Buddha were recited ; this was a grand chant of ten 
or twenty ^lokas : this was the rule. Again, the '' Gathas of the 
Tathagatas ’’ and others were originally intended to be laudatory 
hymns in praise of the virtues of Buddha, and were in long or 
short verses arranged harmoniously. And because the meaning 
of these verses was difficult to be got at, it became customary 
during the religious seasons, when the congregation was 
assembled in the evening, to call on some distinguished mem- 
ber to recite 150 to 400 stanzas in praise of Buddha (and 
explain them), with other hymns. 

There have been certain leading men of great talent who 
have contributed hymns of praise for use in the Avorship of 
Buddha — such as venerable Mdtrijata^ a man of great talent. 
Of him it is said that his birth was predicted by Buddha when 
a certain parrot saluted him as he passed through a grove. 
Having become a convert, he first composed 400 laudatory 
verses and afterwards 150, arranged according to the six para- 

^ A similar expression is used by Fa-hlen (cap. 3). The Essenes also had pttre 
hroihers to wait on them. 
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mitas, illustrating tlie most excellent qualities of the world- 
hononred BnddHa. 

Other hymns were composed hy the Bodhisatwa Asangha, 
others hy Vasabhanda. All who enter the ministry are 
supposed to learn these beforehand^ whether they belong to 
the Great or Little Vehicle, There are also the hymns com- 
posed by Ghanna Bodhisatway by Sakyadeya of the Deer 
Park, and also by hTagarjuna, who composed the work called 
Stihrita, This he left to Ms old patron, the king of a great 
southern kingdom called Sadyaha. 

We cannot pass oyer the special notice of the Jdtalcamala, 
which is also a book of this sort. If translated it would make 
about ten chapters in Chinese. The origin of the hook was 
this : SilMitya ^ Edja was extremely fond of literature, and 
on one occasion issued an order that all the chief men of the 
kingdom who loyed poetry should assemble the next day 
morning at the palace, and each bring a yerse on paper. In 
consequence fiye hundred assembled, and on tbeir papers being 
opened the verses were put together, and this is the Jataka- 
mala.^ Of all books of poetry known in India, this is the 
most refined. The islands of the Southern Sea and the ten 
countries all use these verses, but in China they have not yet 
been translated. 

Again, the venerable A^vaghosha composed a book of chants, 
and also the Aiamkara Shastra, and also the Life of Buddha "in 
verse. The whole book if translated might be included in 
about ten volumes. It describes tbe life of Tathagata from the 
period of his birth in the palace, to his death between the trees. 
Tills is used also throughout India and in the Southern Sea. 


^ Sildditya died 550 A.D. M. i. 215, 

2 This xnay be the copy of the JdtahmtSa alluded to lately by Dr. Frankfurter 
{I think) in the Atlmimwm. 
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COIKOIBENCES BETWEEN BUDDHISM AND OTHER RELIGIOUS 
SYSTEMS. 

It is curious that whilst Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic 
School in Greece, was being led "purely by his own reflections 
to the profoundest doubts concerning the religion of the people,’' 
that a similar process of thought was taking place in the mind 
of the founder of Buddhism in India. Both these reformers 
were dissatisfied with the popular form of belief, and purely by 
their own reflections were led to one conclusion. The Grecian 
philosopher declared " that there could be but one God, the 
highest among gods and men, who is all eye and all thought, 
and who without effort rules all by the insight of his mind.” 
Buddha announced himself to be " the highest among gods and 
men, who had attained supreme wisdom, and was possessed of 
an all-seeing eye {Samanta chaksu)!' 

In the former case, the objective belief in God remained 
ifltact ; in the latter, the belief in God was identified with the 
consciousness of an indwelling enlightenment, attained by the 
removal of that which prevented its manifestation, by a process 
which had continued through ages of discipline. 

The movement adverse to the popular belief, as in Greece so 
in India, had been going on for many years before the time 
either of Xenophanes or Buddha. 

In Greece it had been aided by the expressed sentiments of a 
succession of poets and philosophers, Solon, Pindar, iEschylus, 
Sophocles, Socrates, and others j in India there had been a 
succession of mystic philosophers from the time of the Vedas 
(corresponding to the Homeric period in Greece) down to the 
time when Buddha appeared, who had each attempted to attenu- 
ate, so to speak, the gross naturalism of the popular worship, 
by the invention of heaven aboye heaven, each less sensuous 
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tlian the one Tindeiiying it, placed in order tlirougli successive 
tiers, till at last they had well-nigh done away with the possi- 
bility of any local character for the heavens they invented, or 
any conceivable existence for those who inhabited, them. 

The difference between the movement in India and Greece 
was this— in the former country we see before us, in the very 
names of the heavens invented, the stages of thought that 
succeeded one another in successive periods of advance ; in the 
latter, the process was unmarked by any such steps, but was a 
purely intellectual one. y, 

We read that Buddha, when he left his home, hoping to solve 
the question of '' the existence of sorrow,’' held parley with 
certain ascetic philosophers who were reputed to be in advance 
of the age with respect to the solution of this question, Arada 
and Udra Eamaputra had framed for themselves an idea of 
future life in which the existence of sorrow should he impos- 
sible, because they did away with any subject capable of it. 
They imagined a state of existence ''without form" and " with- 
out thought;" this conception, however, did not satisfy the 
young prince, because there was still an individual existence, 
and therefore a possibility of re-birth in a lower form of life, 
and therefore of continued suffering. Buddha, therefore, sought 
out for himself the answer to his own question, " What is that 
condition in which renewed birth and death is impossible ? ” 

He found this in his theory of Mrvfi.na. Among other terms 
used in explanation of this expression in Chinese Buddhist 
works is the one I referred to in my Tirst Lecture, viz., the 
term %vou-wei. In the thirtieth section of the Fo-pen-hing-king 
the phrase is used Tan-wou-wei, praises of ]Srirv§,na." 
wei, whether it mean non-action or non-individuality, seems to 
point to "a breathless^’ or " non-creative ’’ state of existence. 
When desire sprang up in this condition, then sorrow began. 
This desire led to production, and production is necessarily evil. 
Go back, therefore, "stem the flood," Buddha taught, destroy 
the root of desire, and you will arrive at a condition of original 
perfection. Whether the term Mrvina may not be explained 
etymologically as signifying a condition of " not IreatJimg forth,'' 
ie., passive and self-possessed existence, is a question I shall 
not attempt to answer. But oh one point there is agreement 
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m au x.uu^it,u wuxivs Luai; nave come before me, that Nirvana 
is a condition incapable of beginning or ending (without hirtb 
without death)d This conception developed finall^Sto the 
worship of the eternal (AmUdyus), a worship still professed 
(though ignorantly) wherever this development has been allowed 
to progress on the lines of Buddha’s original thouaht 

There is an expression found in the Chinese as a synonym 
for the name of Buddha, I mean « Chin Fn” (the “true that” 
or, thus), which evidently points in the same direction. “The 
true That is the state of existence, ineffable and unthinkable 
to which the Buddha has returned. I need not remind you 
how this idea of non-breathing existence (i.e., passive and non- 
creative being) is exhibited in the dirept efforts both of Buddhists 
and Brahmans to suppress their breath when in a state of pro 
found religious thought or ecstasy, as indicating a brief return 
to the condition of perfect and unfettered being. And, in fact 
the modes of thought and expression on this particular point 
(indicating agreement derived probably from a primitive oricrin) 
common both to Semitic and Aryan, and probably Turanian 
nations, is very remarkable. The act of creation is attributed 
in Semitic records to the “breath or Spirit of God movincr 
upon the waters.” If it be remembered that the “Spirit of 
God” may justly be rendered “a mighty wind” (although from 
or standpoint there is no need to adopt such a rendering), tHs 
offers a remarkable agreement with the “strong wind blowin<j 
on the waters” explained in Buddhist records, which I shall 
presently translate as the origin of the created world. 

The condition of non-lrmthing” or “not blowing,” then, is 
the same as a condition of passive or non-creative^xistence, 
which is supposed to have been the original state of that, ere 
desire arose and multiplicity ensued. It is to this condition 
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teacHng and may be traced in its books, is independent and 
probably distinct from the Brahmanical traditions embodied in 
the Puranas and elsewhere. At any rate, this is the case so 
far as the primitive q^uestions of creation and of the kosmic 
system generally are concerned. Mr. Ehys Davids^ has 
already remarked ‘'that the Buddhist archangel or god BrahmS, 
is different from anything known to the Brahmans, and is part 
of an entirely different system of thought/' I am inclined to go 
further than this, and say that the traditions of the Buddhists are 
different from those of the Brahmans in almost every respect. 

Pirst of all, it is singular that the Buddhists, by a sort of 
^ priori reasoning, should have arrived at the truth of an infinite 
number of worlds existing throughout space. “Worlds as 
numerous as the sands of the Ganges," is a phrase entirely their 
own ; and by a higher enumeration, “ worlds as many as all 
the sands of all the Ganges rivers;" till at last they formulated 
the expression “worlds innumerable" {ammkheyd). By an 
equally singular process of thought they conceived the exist- 
ence of a universally diffused vital or organic force, which they 
called Bodhi, or, to use the words of M. Leon Pder,^ Au prin- 
cipe de Timpuissance de rinstabilitd universelle il (Bouddha) 
oppose Texistence d’une force rdelle la seule chose qui subsiste, 
la Bodhi." It is into this force those who are enlightened (the 
Buddhas) pass when they die. And by this force all things 
are sustained and upheld. Hence the “heart of Bodhi" is a 
frequent term, used to indicate the power or the presence of 
this force in the heart, which in the later Buddhist speculation 
constitutes a Bodhisatwa. 

Both these deductions are purely Buddhistic and very sin- 
gular, as they anticipated what is now recognised as scienti- 
fically true. 

But let us look at the Buddhist kosmic system. This system 
postulates first of all the existence of a single world, which 
consists of a central mountain, Sumeru or Meru, round which 
there are a succession of rocky circles ; beyond the seventh of 
these circles is the great salt ocean, in which this earth of ours, 
divided into four quarters, is placed; beyond the ocean is a wall 
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of iron that embraces tne wnoie ; above me central monntam are 
f a succession of heavenly abodes or mansions (filiuvanas). The 
multiplication of these worlds and systems of worlds led to 
' the idea of an infinity of systems, to which I have alluded. 

' The definition of Sumern or Sum4 in Buddhist works is “a 

mountain of wonderful height;” it is also explained as a 
mountain of “good light.” ^ It is plain that this idea of 
^ a lofty central primeval mountain belonged to the undivided 

! human race. It is the Sard Berezaiti, or rather the heart 

\ (zaredhS) of these mountains, represented by Alborz ^ of the 

1 present day: harez or lai^esh (Ved. IfiJias) also means high, 

j So again we are told that “light rises up from Hara Berezaiti 

I (Alborz) ; ” ^ here we have the other idea, conveyed in the 

Chinese description of Sumeru — the mountain of “good light.” 
It is on this mountain, again, that “ the abode of the gods rests,” 

I ‘ according to the Zendavesta,^ and so,, also, as we shall see, the 
f Buddhists place the abodes of their thirty-three gods on Sumeru. 

I But in the case of Alborz it would seem as if it was a rest or 

: support of the heavenly abodes, for so we read in Bargard xix.,^ 

“She makes the soul of the righteous one go above the Hara 
Berezaiti ; above the bridge she places it in the presence 

^ of the heavenly gods themselves.” Here the idea is that the 

gods reside above this mountain, which is, as it were, the mp- 
port of their dwellings. This brings to our mind the fable of 
^Atlas supporting the heavens ; the same idea may probably be 
traced in the Greek “ Olympus” (Sans, dlamba, a support).® 

^ This idea of “ height ” applying to the mountain that supports 

'■ . heaven may in the first instance have referred to the heavens 

themselves. In the “Odyssey,” and in Sophocles also, the idea of 
P Olympus has become generalised or idealised “ to the conception 

[ of an exalted divine region, and approximates near to that 

‘ of oupayo?, so that ovpavh and oXv/jltto^ interchange synony- 

mously ; and again the same writer says, “ There is nothing in 

’f ' 

’ ^ Vide, inter alietf Eitel, Handbook, sub voc, ^ Hang, Par sis, 216 n. 

® Zendavesta, by Darmesteter, 225 n. ^ Op. cit., 213 n* 
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tlie ‘Odyssey’ wMcli obliges us to think of the Mount Olympus;”^ 
and Professor OamplDell remarks, '^Olympus, the seat of the gods, 
is in Sophocles a sort of unseen heaven, and has almost lost the 
association of jpUce!' This worship of lieigU in the abstract 
is illustrated in a singular way by a consideration of the 
origin of a Chinese symbol signifying ^'the heart (or more 
properly the '' ^tman/’ or '' universal self '' of the Brahmans). 
This symbol is composed of the moon’s crescent and three stars 
or points (tim) above it, and is pronounced '' sam ” or “ sim ” 
(Udlmis). It corresponds with the chandm mndu in Sanscrit, 
and has a somewhat similar sound. hTow this .symbol of the 
moon’s crescent with the dots above it is a primitive one, to 
denote that which is highest,” — the sun, moon, and stars being 
the regular ascending grade for the heavens. If, then, we may 
refer the old Chinese sound sdm'' to that which is the highest, 
there is no reason why this should not have been a primitive 
root, and denoting height, have been afterwards referred to the 
highest mountain round which the primitive race of man con- 
gregated. At any rate, in the Buddhist records the mountain 
is spoken of as the high and resplendent. Whether the 
Latin summits may be related to the same root is a question for 
further consideration.^ 

In any case, the idea of height enters into the Semitic term 
for heaven, and so we read in Goldziher,^ " The idea of height in^ 
the Semitic religion, as applied to heaven, is shown in the root 
sdma and rdm, both of which express the idea of being high'' 

Be this as it may; the Buddhist tradition makes the flowings of 
ocean (the salt ocean) to surround the earth, which is divided into 
four large islands or quarters. To the south of Sumeru they place 
the island called Jambu or 'Jambudwipa. This is described as 
the '4and of excellent gold”^ ■ We are here reminded of the 
land of Havilah, where there is gold, and the gold of that land 
is good.” Another tradition^ is to the effect that there is a 
great tree in this land underneath which is excellent gold,” 


^ Page 263. 

® The prefix however, in Sum^ is generally regarded as a distinct particle, 
as tv in Greek. 

^ Page 71. ‘ - 4 Catena, p. 35 n, 

® Hi-shi-king, " Book of Genesis ” (origin of the world). 
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A-nieou-to (Anavataptu) ; it lies to tne soutii oi tne fragrant} 
Mountains and to the north of the great Snowy Mountains 
(Himavat). It is 800 li in circuit.® In the midst of this lake 
L the abode of a Nfiga, who is, in fact, only the transformed 
appearance of Dasabhumi Bodhisatwa (or of the Bodhisatwas 
of the ten earths). From his dweUiag proceed four ref reshing 
rivers, -which compass Jambud-wipa. At the east side of the 
lake, from the mouth of a silver ox, flows out the Ganges river. 
After compassing the lake once, it enters the sea towards the 
south-east. From the south side of the lake, from the mouth of 
a golden elephant, flows the Sindhu river. After compassing 
the lake once, it enters the sea on the south-west. On the west 
side of the lake, flowing from the mouth of a horse of lapis- 
lazuli (vaidflrya), flows the river Foh-tsu (Vakshu, i.e., Oxus), 
which, after compassing the lake once, enters the sea on the 
north-west. On the north side of the lake, flowing from the 
mouth of a p6-chi (sphdtika, crystal) lion, flows the river SidS.,® 
which, aftey making ope circuit, flows into the sea on the north- 
east.-* , ' . , 

We seem to have in this account a form of the ancient tradi- 
tion respecting the four rivers flowing out of Fden or paradise , 
’for we can hardly doubt that the mountain from which these 
rivers flowed was a later form of the Spmeru m^h, and on the 
top of Sumeru is placed the paradise of the thirty -three gods. 
I -will give a brief description of this paradise. It is situated 
on the central plateau of the mountain. In the middle is the 
golden city. This city has five hundred gates. With^ the city 
are streets and palaces. Outside the city are beautifid parks. 
The abodes of the minor gods (Devas) are in the neighbour- 


!, composed of aU precious substapces, there are four golden pe^, 
tre one veiyhigh peak (d/cporari) (c6/)u0i!), m which there is a Hi 
r yoiaTias round/’ , „ ... . 

ming this river, tnde Minayef, '^G-rammaire Palie, pp. "v*^*-* 
is the origin 6f the Yellow river; for the .St A after 
)mes out &jieath the Tsih rocks (on the weistem frontier of Ohma) 
to the Hoa^g-ho.*— C/i. £d. 
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hood of these parks. These abodes are surrounded by walls, 
railings, and tinkling curtains and trees. On the north-east 
side of the city, but outside of it, is the Tree of Life [ Un-sJimg^ 
perfect life]. (The pcirijdta tree of later Brahmanism.) There 
is a Yaksha spirit, called Vajrapani (strong, or diamond hand), 
who keeps guard in the middle of the city, and five hundred 
who keep guard at each gate. We have in this description an 
instance of the pairi-daim of the Zendavesta, a circiimvalla- 
tion ” or “ enclosure/' 

With respect to the creation of the world and the heavens, 
the Buddhist legend is that there are periods (kalpas, scmda) of 
destruction, renovation, establishment, and decay. When the 
earth and the heavens are destroyed (the last destruction was 
by water, the next will be by fire), the whole face of nature is 
reduced to an abyss or chaos. Prom the face of the waters 
covering the wreck fresh forms are produced, and the world 
springs again into life, another and the same." 

But this part of my subject is so interesting that I shall 
translate somewhat in detail particulars relating to it. 

First I will quote from the Avatamsaka Sutra : — The uni- 
verse is not perfected by one influence or operation (fiat), but 
by many influences. For after the universe has been destroyed, 
and for a long time all has lain dark and void, there arises 
(through the /otcg of the karma of all sentient"' existence) a, 
wind which excites rain. The wind exciting the rain, there is 
a great ocean produced which extends throughout the universe. 
On this various winds begin to move; by these the several 
parts of the universe are perfected." 

Next the Ili-shi Slitra (Book of Creation, or Genesis) 
says ; — '' An incalculable time having elapsed after the complete 
destruction of the world, there arises a vast cumulous cloud 
which spreads itself abroad and broods above the heavens. 
From this there falls a fruitful rain, the drops as large as a 
chariot wheel. Through a hundred thousand myriad years the 
water from this rain gradually accumulates, until up to the very 
heavens it is spread out a mighty ocean. The ^four winds' 
hold it thus collected.^ At length, after the cessation of the 

^ Ezek. xxxvii. 9, 
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rain, tlie waters having subsided countless yojanas in depth, 
a "mighty wind' springs up, which, blowing on the face of the 
water, causes it to roll in tumultuous waves, from which a vast 
bubble is produced, which remains fixed, and from this the 
universe is framed.” 

At the beginning of the Sutra known in China by the 
name Glmng-lm-mo-ho4% which is probably another form of 
the Mah*S,vastu according to the Sammatiyas there is an ac- 
count of the origin of the world on this wise: — Buddha 
has been requested by his followers to give an account of 
his previous history, Le., in former births, as to places, and 
circumstances, and family connections. To this he replies 
(K. i. fol. I &), addressing the congregation of Sakyas (iu, dis- 
ciples), “ In former days I did not desire to enter on these par- 
ticulars, lest the heretic followers of MS-ra (or the Maras and 
the heretics) should slander me and say, This Shaman Grotama 
speaks of himself things agreeable and pleasant, but things 
disagreeable and unpleasant he speaks not; what benefit is 
there in this ? ” 

At this time the Great Mogalan^ being among tlie great con- 
gregation, rising from his seat, looking at the face of Buddha, 
without removing his eyes, so remained. Then the Lord 
addressed Mogalan, "" Those Sakyas would gladly hear my past 
history, the places in which I have been born, of what family 
^ and clan, and under what circumstances. Consider then with 
yourself whether you consent or not to declare these things for 
their sakes.” 

At this time the Great Mogalan remained silently lost in 
thought. Then folding up his robe for a pillow, he lay down 
on his right side with his head supported by it, and thus lying 
as in sleep, he passed into a condition of trance^ (samfidlii), 
and beheld passing before him the past history of the Lord, 
where he had been horn, his family, clan, and circumstances of 
birth. Being thus enliglitened as to every particular, he arou^ 
himself from the trance and occupied his seat in the congrega- 
tion as before. Then the Great Mogalan addressed the congre- 


^ Compare Hugh Miller's account of the Mosaic vision, Old Bed Sandstone, 
p. 187. 
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gation of S4kyas saying : In my trance I beheld ^ the things 
that concern those Gotamas in times past. At the time of 
the destruction of the -world, then the beings living in the 
world were born in the Suddha heaven, perfectly formed as to 
members, lovely to behold, without sorrow, with hearts full of 
happiness, every characteristic sign resplendent with glory, able 
to transport themselves through space, self-siifiicient, able by 
tasting heavenly nectar to extend their lives, so that “there were 
none who died in mid-age or when young. At this time the 
great ocean on the earth reached high up into space as a 
wide-spreading sea. Then the wind blowing on the water, a 
thin and unctuous substance like cream ^ was formed, which as 
it cooled became fit for the food of creatures hereafter to be 
born, a pure and unearthly substance to taste.” 

Again Mogalan, addressing the assembly, said; ‘'At this 
time, during the age of destruction, ‘ all creatures ' were born in 
the Siibhakinho ^ heaven. Their term of years in this heaven 
’coming to an end, they were horn on earth. Their bodies 
remained as they had been in heaven, glorious in appearance, 
all their members perfect, their colour excellent, their forms 
ever resplendent, their years long in duration, their minds 
joyful and happy, perfectly self-sufficient, and able to move 
freely through space. At this time there was neither sun, 
nor moon, nor stars, nor periods of time, and no distinctions of 
sex. Born thus in the world, they desired to taste of the earth. • 
Descending, therefore, they touched it with a finger and tasted 
it. Having thus gained a knowledge of its taste, they ceased 
not to partake of it till by degrees they lost their angelic beauty 
and splendour, and their spiritual faculty of instant locomotion, 
and became gross and coarse as men. After this a great black 
wind^ arose, which blew upon the face of the waters, and pro- 
duced the sun and the moon. These revolving round Mount 
Sume?:u illuminated the earth (the four continents). On behold- 
ing them come forth men were filled with joy, hut when they 

^ Kwan, leheld in conteniplatimf’ or had repealed to me. Compare as before 
Hogli Miller in tbe “ Old Hod Sandstone.*’ 

Compare this acconnt with Majjnal of Buddhism,” p. 64 et seq, 

^ “ Extended purity,*’ corresponding ,to the Suhhalcntma of Burnouf, Introd., 
p. 613, and apparently with the BuhMUnko of Childers* Dictionary, mb voce. 
Compare “ Manual of Buddhism,** p. 32 n. 
lhat is, a tempestuous wind.** 
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disappeared they were grieved. From this time forth began 
morning and evening, darkness and light, and the revolving 
seasons, hfow at the time when the kalpa of renovation first 
began and men appeared (as we have described), there was no 
distinction of male or female, honourable or mean, but all were 
born alike in the world, and from this arose the expression 'all 
living things.’ ^ But so it W'as, that those who tasted the earth 
frequently lost their personal beauty and became gross and 
dark-faced, whilst those who tasted it sparingly still retained 
^ their beauty and splendour of face. Hence sprang distinctions, 
such as excellence and inferiority, and from these came con- 
tentions about ' yes ’ or ' no.’ Gradually the taste of the earth 
was exhausted, and then men began to be angry and full of 
anxiety. ' Alas ! they said, what misery ! the earth no longer 
retains its taste I ’ Then was produced a surface to the earth 
like a thin cake ; after which, the surface being destroyed, there 
was produced a substance soft like flesh, which in its turn dis- 
appeared, and a rich loam was of itself generated, like the 
extract of the peach (or sugar-cane),” 

Again he said: "The unctuous character of the earth no 
longer » continuing, there was produced a double stem p’u-fau 
plant, ^ whose taste \vas also sweet. For a long time eating this, 
the appearance of all (men) was pleasant and Jovial. After- 
wards, when this disappeared, there was produced a sort of dry 
powder like bran, without any glutinous qualities, and incapable 
of being sweetened, after eating which the sexes were' deve- 
loped. Moreover, there sprang up of itself an illicit sort of 
scented grain, which caused the bodies of those who ate it to 
become weak and degenerate, then the sexes were developed, 
and from this came the name of man and wife. Afterwards, 
when the lustful passion in different creatures continually 
increased, there was constituted the fixed relationship of mar- 
riage; and after this the Abh§,svara Devas came down and 
were born of women ; and thus the race continued to be pro- 
pagated. Then men began to build cities and towns, and the 


^ This phrase, ^‘chimg sing/' is the one commonly nsed in Buddhist books to 
denote “all sentient creatures,” or “all things that have breath.”— ^ 
^ The “p'u fail/' explained afterwards as being the same as the “lin fang, 
probably the “wild vine,” or perhaps the ** sugar-cane.” 
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fruits of the earth which were gathered in the morning ripened 
again of themselves "before the evening, and those gathered in 
the evening ripened before the morning.” 

Again he said : “ The grain when four inches in length had 
no more reed;^ men used to gather then as much as they 
required for the day ; after this, they came to gather as much 
as they wanted for five days ; then gradually the grain dete- 
riorated, and when reaped did not grow again, but there sprung 
up in its place briars and weeds. At this time men were filled 
with anxiety and grief, so that they shed tears. Each one forth- 
with began to appropriate a certain amount of land to himself, 
in order to a fair distribution of the earth's fruits. After this, 
when they had learned to gather in and store their fruits, they 
began to pillage and rob each other’s land, so that there was no 
^ safety, on which they determined to appoint one man as judge, 
who should protect the people on virtuous principles — ^reward- 
ing the good, and punishing the bad, whom they agreed to 
support and enrich from the common stock. They therefore 
elected a man of commanding presence and conspicuous virtue, 
and this man they called their Lord. From this circumstance 
arose the title of people and king ; he indeed, walking in the 
line of perfect virtue, protected the people as a father and a 
mother protect their child, and the people venerated him as the 
child venerates its father ; the years of men were very many, 
and their happiness without bounds.” 

We find a similar account in Jin-ch’au, extracted from the 
Dirgh^ama. It runs as follows : '' At the time of the renovation 
of the world, the Abh^svara Devas came down to the earth, 
each possessed of a shining body, flying as they went, and self- 
existent. Seeing the earth’s crust was fragrant and sweet, they 
took it and ate it much. Then they lost their spiritual powers, 
their bodies became heavy and their brightness disappeared. 
The sun and the moon then began to be; and (because men 
coveted to eat) the richness of the earth came to an end. Then 
was produced the Po-lo plant ; when this disappeared, there was 
produced a sort of fragrant rice (kang mai), in length four 


^ The text is here defective. 

Fide “ Catena of Buddhkt Scriptures.” 
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indies, which being cut down in the morning, grew again before 
night. bToiirished by this, the distinctions between male and 
female began to be exhibited, and men began to do things con- 
trary to purity ; this caused them to collect in families, and to 
become idle and listless, so that they began to think thus : ‘ It 
is much labour to gather food for each day's supply, come ! let 
us gather enough for seven days, and store it up.' Then the 
grain, after being gathered in the morning, did not grow again. 
So men began to cultivate the ground and divide it in lots; 
whereupon they began to rob and pillage each other, and wars 
and fightings commenced. Then all men agreed to obey one 
man full of wisdom, called San-mo-to (Sammata), whom they 
made lord of the soil; all whom he blamed, they agreed to 
blame (or, whatever went wrong, they held him responsible), 
and whatever fruits the class of landowners obtained, they , 
agreed to apportion a share of it to him as his right — hence 
sprang the caste of the Kshatriyas, Then, again, there were 
some men who left their homes and resorted to the mountains 
to seek wisdom, and to remove themselves from the influence 
of evil : these were called the caste of the Brahmans, Those 
who practised the arts of the artificer were called the caste of 
the Ku-sse (house lords), whilst those who laboured in the 
fields for their daily bread were called Sudras. From among 
these castes, men who used much consideration (quiet considera- 
tion), and, in view of the impurity of the world resulting from 
the sin of covetousness, resolved to forsake their home and 
become ascetics, these they called " Shamans.' ” 

These extracts will be sufficient to show that in Buddhism 
we have preserved to us fragments of early traditions respecting 
the creation of the world and the origin of mankind, different 
from anything found in the Brahmanas. In fact, we are told^ 
that the Brahmanas presuppose a complete break in the primi- 
tive condition of the Aryan settlers in India. At the time when 
the law was laid down about the employment of certain hymns 
at certain parts of the sacrifice, the original meaning of these 
hymns, and the true conception of the gods to whom they were 


^ Ancient Sanscrit Literature, by Professor Max MuUer, p. 429. 
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addressed, liad been lost” So again, Dr. Muir says:^ ''When 
we descend from the hymns {i.e., of the Yedas) to the Brah- 
manas, although we diseover perpetual allusions to the earliest 
conception of Vishnu as traversing the sky in three strides, yet 
he no longer appears exclusively under that character but 
becomes invested wdth some new attributes, and forms the 
subject of various new legends which are quite foreign to the 
hymn; at the same time that he is still very different from the 
deity of the same name who is described in the Puranas.” So 
again, Weber ^ assures us of "the posteriority of Maim to the 
whole body of Vedic literature ” 

We may regard, then, the fragments of truth we meet with 
in Buddhist records, as survivals from a primitive and inde- 
pendent stream of tradition. 

But another interesting study in this matter is connected 
with a comparison of some Buddhist legends relating to the gods 
or demigods who occupy the zones or stages of Mount Sumeru, 
with the Homeric system of Olympus. 

I hsLve already pointed out that the " flowings of Ocean ” 
which Homer names as surrounding the earth are known in 
the Buddhist myth as the "flowings of the Salt Sea” {hien shui) 
enveloping the four quarters of the world. 

Within this sea is another — the Fragrant Ocean. This seems 
to correspond with the Erythrfcan Sea of the Greeks, which 
extended from Ethiopia to Taprobane ; that is, from the coasts 
bordering on the Indus to Ceylon, Its name, the "Fragrant 
Sea,” may be connected with the Fragrant Mountains of Gaud- 
hS,ra. G^ndh^ra was an ancient kingdom bordering on the 
Cabul river, and extending at one time from the spurs of 
the Hindu Kush to the lower streams of the Indus. The sea 
bordering on this region might , well be called after its name, 
the "Fragrant Sea,” There is a singular feature in this inquiry ; 
by referring to the Buddhist Kosmic system, it will be seen 
that the outside circle of rocks separating the Fragrant Sea 
from the Salt Sea is called "Hhe earth-holding mountains” 
{chi-ti-shan), and in the second Sermon of Asvaghosha, trans- 


^ J. E. A. S., yol XX, part i, p, 32. 

^ Hist, of Indian Hit-, p, 277 (English edition). 
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lated in my tliird lecture, you will see that the Brahman dis- 
piiters with the Upasaka connected Glndh^ra with some “ earth- 
holding '' powrnr. It seems probahle, therefore, that Gandhfira 
was connected with these mountains, or a range of mountains so 
called, at an early date, and also with the Fragrant Sea, beyond 
which was the wide ocean surrounding the earth. 

And now, following the ascending zones of Sumeru, which, 
according to the Buddhists, are ruled over by successive demi- 
gods, we have a marked agreement with the Homeric system. 
At the bottom of all, nearest the sea, is the god Strong-hand'' 
(vrisJia-pdni), which corresponds with the Greek Helios, the 
lowest of the minor deities in Homer. The word msJian has 
been thoroughly explained by Professor Max Muller ; ^ it un- 
doubtedly refers to the sun, as the 6WZ or the hero. 

Above this zone comes the demigod called Chaplet-holder,” 
which Burnouf has identified ^ with SragdharS. or AryatM, that 
is, the stars ” {Sansc. tara ; Zend, stare ; Greeh, daTTjp), 

Above him comes The ever-free,” that is, the “ Moon,” or 
“ The Wanderer or, under another aspect, ‘‘ Soma,” or Liber ” 
or “Dionysus.” 

At the crest and around the plateau of the Meru, we find 
four elemental gods, commonly known as the four kings, keep- 
ing the gates of heaven, and concerned in the affairs of men. 
These-* are, under one aspect, the Horse of Homer; under 
ahother, the four elements. On the south, Viriidhaka, the 
productive Earth (apovpa, called by Homer TrdXvcfiop^o^; ; as in 
the Chinese, cJiang tsang (the productive).) On the west is the 
large or distorted-eyed god (virfip^ksha), corresponding with Air, 
represented under the form of the full moon, the queen of the 
night air. This title, mr'dpAhsha, is in Chinese rendered “ large 
eye;” corresponding with the ox-eyed or large-eyed Juno. 
The large eye is, in fact, the full moon rising in the east, or the 
forehead of the hull as the sun sets, and so Moschus in his 
Idyl ^ describes the hull that carried off the maid, thus — 


^ The Sixth Hymn of the ‘First Book of the Rig Veda, J, B. A B., voL iii 
part I, N. S. pp. 208, 209. 

® Introd. to Ind. Budd,, p. 542, and compare the whole account. 

® Europa, 1. 84 ss. 
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Tov rjrot Be [lev aXXo BefJLm ^avd6')(^poov eaj^ej; 

Kvk\o<; S' apjV(f>io<i pLe<JT(p fjudpftaLpe fier&'TTtp, 

This is typical of the moon at the full And so we say the hill’s 
e^e for the central white circle of the target. And the ox-head 
sandal-wood {gdsirsha chandam) is sandal-wood with a white 
circle in the middle. And it is probable that the horse of 
Alexander, '' Bucephalus/' was so called from having a star or 
circle of white hair in his forehead, a mark, as Moschus tell us, 
contributing to the beauty of the bull." We see, then, why 
Juno (UoTvia 'Hp^ Queen of the Mght) was called BoS>itl^, 

On the north we have the element Fire, figured under the 
name Vaisravana, the son of ViSravas “ the celebrated." Here 
is plainly the Hephsestus, the wepiKXvro^ of Homer. He is 
described as rich hence the same as Kuvera, as lame (and 
sometimes drawn without legs), and as llach How well this 
last epithet (Mahakala) represents the Hack unwashed Vulcan, 
as he was when Thetis sought his company on account of 
Achillas, we need not remark. 

On the east is Dritarashtra, ‘"he who holds his kingdom,” iA^ 
all-embracing water^ the yai7j6)(p^ Uoo-etB&v of Homer (Od., 
viii 350). 

Above all, and over all, is the Divine SIkra, “the powerful 
the cloud-driver or cloud-compeller, or, as the Eastern writers 
put it, riding on his mighty elephant Airavata ; this deity is 
described as having a palace on the very top of Meru (aKporarg 
Kopvi^rj)^ whilst the gods, ^OXvpiTrla B&fiar^ dwell 

around him. These gods are limited to thirty-three, which 
number, in all Northern Buddhist books, corresponds to “the 
year,” “ the four seasons,” and the “ twenty-eight days of the 
month.” ^ The Brahmanas give another and distinct origin of 
the number. 

One thing is plain ; the system of the thirty-three gods and 
their heavens was known in the Vedic period ; of that we are 
sure, for they are distinctly named ; ^ and we also know that in 
Buddha's time the system of the Brahmalokas placed above the 
thirty-three heavens had been developed. We may reasonably 


^ Compare S'ur&rigaTm SHtm, K. vi. foL 8. 

^ Vide J. E. A. B., Hew Series, vol. i. part x, pp. 60, 61. 
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suppose, therefore, that the period known in Indian literature 
as the Brahmana period corresponds with the time durin" 
which these superimposed heavens were invented: while the 
Tedic period embraces the period dating from the earliest 
worship of Helios or Savitri, up to the time of the settlement, 
so to speak, of the thirty-three gods on Meru. Buddha again, 
hy a fresh departure, starting from the latest development of 
the Br^hmapa period, returns by “ stemming the flood” to what 
was possibly the most primitive of all worship, viz., that of the 
first uncreated and uncreating principle, the eternal That, 
which “ breathed breathless.” So that, as at the bottom of tliis 
ascending scale we find the “ strong-hand,” i.e., “ the sun,” 
worshipped, so at the very top we are brought back, by one 
who in himself embodies the characteristics of sun-worship, to 
supposed first principles, in themselves underlying all worship. 
Thus it is in this, as in all things human, the mind, bafided in 
the search after hidden truth, falls back upon itself and returns 
to its right position of confessed ignorance. 

I said above that Buddha, or the legend of Buddha, embodies 
in it the characteristics of sun-worship. This has been well 
shown by M. Sdnart in his “ Legende du Buddha.” But it is 
manifestly the case if we only consider the ordinary representa- 
tions of Buddha’s person. He is figured as in the diagram 
before you {vide fly-title of this lecture) in the character of 
’the sun rising above the hills. His jewelled crest is called the 
rasnii c'&l&mani, that is, the ray-jewehcrest ; and the Ceylonese 
figures of him are generally provided with his crown of triple 
rays. And so under various forms these rays are drawn till 
we come down to the figure of the trisul or ^iidamani, placed 
above the lotus, the analogue of the sun “rising from the 
water.” Strange that at last, under the form of these triple 
rays thrice repeated, we discover the debased worship of 
Buddha as “ the Lord of aH that moves,” in the Jagat-natha of 
Purl ! 

The Essenes. 

Whether the Essenes owed their rules of life to Buddhist 
influences in Palestine or not, the agreement of these rules 
with Buddhism is very remarkalfie. Hor is there any difficulty 
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ill supposing that a knowledge of Buddhism had reached so far 
as Judea, before Christ. It would be strange, considering the 
close intercourse between the Greek Bactrian kingdom and 
Syria, if it had not. Buddhism in India undoubtedly owed 
much to Greek art in Bactria ; and the same workmen who 
were employed at Taxila, may have worked at Antioch. At 
least, there is no improbability in such a supposition. 

At any rate, when the Greek Bactrian kingdom was over- 
thrown, we may reasonably suppose that many of the colonists 
wmuld return to lands nearer home, and seek intercourse witli 
their brethren in Syria, and, perhaps, among the Macedonian 
colonists in Samaria. 

The Greeks were supplanted by Parthians — and not only do 
we find Parthians Buddhists, but we read of Parthians among 
the Jews at Jerusalem keeping Pentecost. 

We know not, indeed, how soon Buddhism acquired influence 
amongst the Parthian people — we only know that Buddhist 
missionaries from the Arsacidae came to China at an early date 
after Christ ; and that Kanishka, who was a Scyth, and con- 
stantly embroiled with the Parthians, was a Buddhist, and he 
lived at the beginning of our era. 

But there is no need to urge this matter. My aim is simply 
to show that the agreement between Essenes and Buddliists 
may be accounted for in this way, without any prior improba-,., 
bility. 

The following summary of Essene customs will serve us for 
all purposes of the present inquiry. 

According to Josephus^— 

1. The Essenes are a society of men friendly towards each 
other, holding marriage in no esteem, but yet not absolutely 
against it. 

2. They hold riches in great contempt. Community of goods 
is maintained in a very admirable maimer. No man can possess ■ 
private property. 

3. They look on it as a disparagement to make use of oil, and 
they always go habited in white garments. 

4. They have stewards for the management of their affairs. 


1 Prideaux, Oonaection, book v. part 2, p. 268, fol. ed. 
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They give receiotion to oil travellers of their sect. . . . They 
neither sell nor buy. 

5. They are ... in an especial manner religious. Before tlio 
siui be risen they speak of no common worldly matter, but till 
then offer up their prayers in ancient form, supplicating in them 
that he would make the sun to rise upon them. . . . Tliey 
wash themselves, and being then purified they go into tlie 
refectory, . . . where, being set in silence, the baker puts before 
every man ids loaf of bread. . . . The priest then says grace, . . , 
and after dinner they say grace again. No noise or tumult 
ever disorders the house where they are. 

6. In offices of assistance and of mercy they are permitted to 
have free power. 

7. They are great curbers of their passion, * . . and every 
word with them is of greater force than an oath with other 
men, 

8. When any desire to enter their sect they are kept without 
a whole year, as novices, ... to make trial of their continence. 

9. Before they are admitted to eat at the common table, 
they solemnly bind themselves, &c. 

10. Such as are guilty of any enormous crime they expel out 
of their society. 

11. They are most exact and just in the administration of 
justice, never giving sentence but when there are at least a 
hundred present. 

12. They distinguish themselves from all other Jews by 
abstaining from, all manner of work on the Sabbath-day. 

1 3. They are divided, according to the time they have been 
in their ascetic mode of life, into four classes. 

14. They arc contemners of adversity, . . . and laughed while 
under torments, &c. 

1 5. They affirm, agreeable to the opinion of the Greeks, that 
for the souls of good men there is ordained a state of life in a 
region beyond the ocean, 

id There are some among the sect who take upon them to 
foretell things to come. 

17. They hold that fate governs all things. 

So far the testimony of Josephiis. Philo, who wrote before 
Josephus, makes the following remarks . 
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1. Among the Jews there are some whom they call Ess^eans; 
they have their name by reason of their piety, from the Greek 
word 6Vio9. They do not sacrifice any living thing. They 
mostly live in country villages, and avoid cities, 

2. They do not treasure up either silver or gold. They make 
no arrows, darts, or swords, &c., or any other instruments what- 
ever that are made use of in \Yar. 

3. Merchandising, trafficking, and navigation they never so 
much as dream of. They condemn the dominion of masters 
over servants as impious, and destructive of the laws of Uature. 

4. About ethics or moral xfiiiiosophy they are much con- 
versant. . . . The seventh day is held holy by them, . . . and 
they go on that day to their synagogues, wdiere they sit in order 
according to their seniority in the society. 

5. They live together in sodalities, eating and drinking at 
the same common table; so they there provide entertainment 
for any of the fraternity who shall come thither to them from 
any other place. 

Again Philo, speaking of the Therapeutm, or contemplative 
sect of the Essajans, says : — 

1. There are both Therapeutm and Therapeutides (women), 
so called, not because they 'practise the art of physic, -as is com- 
monly so called, but because they cure the souls of men, 

2. They divest themselves of all their worldly substance, . . , 
and flee from their homes, leaving their brothers, childreii, 
wives, parents, and all their kindred. 

3. They choose to make their abode without the walls of 
cities, in gardens, villages, and lone country places, seeking 
solitude, not out of an affected hatred of mankind, but for the 
avoiding and the mixing with men of different manners. 

4. Their houses are built in a very frugal and mean manner, 
being fitted only for two necessary things, to keep them from 
the heat of the sun in summer, and from the cold air in winter. 

5. Each of them hath in, his cottage a little chapel, which 
they call Semneum or Monasterium. 

6. They pray twice in, the. day, that is, in the morning and in 
the evening ; at the rising of the sun and the setting of the same. 

7. They have among them the writings of some ancients. 
They compose songs and hymns in praise of God. 
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8. On tlie seventh day they sit down according to their 
seniority^ They eat only bread and drink only water. 

9, They have only two garments, and universally exercise 
themselves in modesty. 

And as a summary of their behaviour at their great festivals, 
we may observe from Philo — 

That they have no servants to wmit, but brothers of their 
own society ; that they sit down in order and without noise ; 
that they have no wine or flesh, but only water and bread, salt 
and liyssop, 

Pliny’s account of this sect is simply in confirmation of their 
temperance and chastity. 

Prideaux observes that these Essenes could not le CJiristians, 
for they are spoken of as a sect of long standing in Egypt, and 
that they had hymns and writings of ancient date. 

' ■ But, secondly, he observes that as they regarded the seventh 
day so rigorously, they must have been Jews, or of the Jewish 
religion. 

With respect, however, to this we may remark that 'Hho 
Buddhist Sabbath was a day of religious observance and cele- 
bration for laymen and priests, and occurred four times in every 
month. On these days religious laymen (i.e., wMte’Clothcd men) ” 
dress in their best, and abstain from all trade and worldly 
amusements.”^ 

There is no improbability in supposing that their name, 
which is either ^‘Essenes” or “Essaioi,” is derived from the 
word Isi, gen. isino, plural i$i or isaijo. The meaning of isi is 
a '' saint ” or holy man,” which meaning agrees with Philo’s 
derivation from the Greek oo-lo^, a word probably connected with 
the same root. 

The Magadhi or Prakrit Isi is the Sanscrit llishi, and this, 
with the addition of Maha (making a compound Mahesi, ie., the 
Great Saint), was a not infrequent epithet of Buddha. 

It is a mistake to suppose that because the name Buddlm ” 


^ This tliey reckon according to the time of their admission into the society, 
and not according to their age. [This is strictly a rule of Buddhism.] 

^ In the Syrian monument discovered in China the Syrian Christian students 
are called wkite-doiked. 

^ Vide Childers* Pali Diet., sub voce XJposatho,” 
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is not met with in the West, that tlieref ore the doctrines of 
Buddhism were not known, ; 

''Buddha” is a term descriptive of .the great teacher’s char- 
acter as "the enlightened one” (0 or ""the 

awakened,” and was no personal appellative. 

Even on the stone-cut "edicts of Asoka this epithet occurs 
but once. 

But as "the saint” or "great saint,” he was not uncommonly 
known, and his followers were also described as "isayo” or 

Thus far for the general argument. We come now to consi- 
der particulars. 

Josephus remarks " that the Essenes hold marriage in no 
esteem, hut yet do not absolutely oppose it.” 

1. So the TJpasakas (Buddhist laymen) were not forbidden 
to marry, but yet marriage was allowed only as a degree of 
holiness next below " entire continency.” 

2. Eiches held in contempt ; community of goods main- 
tained.” This is a distinctive mark of the Buddhist lay-disciple. 
The great A^oka gave all his goods to the Church, and encour- 
aged the discipline of the Samgha, which required " all goods to 
he held in common.” Besides which, there is no direction so 
frequently found in Buddhist writings as "the duty of self- 
sacrifice and charity.” 

3. " They make no use of oil.” This is a literal order found 
in the Buddhist community, 

4. "They go habited in white garments.” The Upasakas 
throughout the Vinaya Pitaka are described as the "wliite- 
clad.” 2 

5. ^ They have stewards, &c. This is the duty of the Buddhist 
Karmacldnct, who takes the general management of the secular 
affairs of the convent. 


1 Vide Oldenberg in his yinayih JPUalcaf in which this title is given to Buddlia. 
Vide Index, Cnllavagga, p. 339 ; and Childers states (Pali Bid, sub wee), that 

" Buddhas and Aralids are called isl** ‘ , 

2 There is also a well-known image of a female, with a child on her knee, com- 
inon among Chinese Buddhists, and also known in India, as it is mentioned by 
i-Tdng in his account of Indian temples, and which is described as the 

dad Kwan-yin,” because she grants the request of the female lay-disciples that 
they may have children. 
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6. They give reception to all travellers of their sect, and 
neither sell nor buy;-^ This also is literally the case with Bud- 
dhists, even to the present day, insomuch that their monasteries 
are still used as “ places for hospitality, where food is given 
without any charge;*' 

7. With respect to the prayers of the Essenes before sun- 
rising and at sunset, this is a rule of their order, as we are 
expressly told by I-Tsing. And in Mr, Dickson's translation 
of the FatimoMmm, we have the words given us which the 
Buddhists use at grace. 

The rules of the Essenes respecting the age of the members, 
the existence of novices, and the cause of expulsion, are all per- 
fectly Buddhist, 

But this question has been discussed with such learning and 
candour elsewhere, that I should not presume to say a word 
upon it if were not for ^vhat follows^ 

There are, scattered through Buddhist literature (of the 
Northern school, at least), several remarkable stories, or parables, 
parallel to some found in the Gospels. The woman offering 
the two mites, the parable of the tares in the field, the story 
of the Samaritan woman, are instances of wdrat I mean. 

If we accepted the theory that the Essenes were connected 
with Buddhism, this would be sufficient to account for the pre- 
^sence of these parallel records or notices in the books of 
Northern Buddhism. The intercourse of Bactrian Greeks or 
Hellenists with Syria, and probably Samaria, where Alexander 
the Great had left a Macedonian colony, would be sufficient to 
account for it. To me, Indeed, it appears most singular that 
the saying* of Christ with respect to the woman who anointed’ 
him for his burying — if she be the same who wept at his feet, 
as is generally supposed — should be verified under‘a somewhat 
different form in the record of the tender woman who wept at 
Buddha’s feet at the time of his death. It would seem as 
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tliougli tlie story ^^ere adopted and perverted by the Buddliists> 
So also \yitli respect to the Samaritan woman ; there are now 
before me three versions of a story bearing marked likeness to this 
narrative, in the Chinese Tripitaka. These stories were brought 
to China by missionaries (Buddhist missionaries, I mean) from 
the West, and there translated. Xow, it seems to me not an 
unreasonable surmise that those people of Sychar W'ho were 
''clothed in white” were Essenes. And if the Essenes were 
connected with Buddhists, the story might well have been 
carried away by some traveller or brother from a distant clime, 
and so become known in Parthia and Korth India. The version 
of this story which I am about to put before you, was trans- 
lated into Chinese by a Parthian (’An-shi-ko) about the middle 
of the second century A.D. 

In the third version which was made by a Upas aka (Buddhist 
layman, wMte-clotlicd) called CM Tern, the particulars of the 
woman asMng Ananda how he could beg water of her, a 
MS;tangi woman (low-caste woman), and Ananda s reply, are 
much more detailed; they are very curious. This version, 
however, is too long to translate here, and as it is nearly the 
same as that given by Burnouf in his " Introduction to Indian 
Buddhism,” there is less, need to do so. 

After placing before you this translation, I will add twn 
others relating to the 'woman offering her two mites, and so, 
conclude. 

Mo-TAna-HiiJ-KiKG, the MixAml Woman. 

Translated hj nAw-SHAi-Ko, a Doctor of the Law^ during the after Ran 
Dpiasty, 

Thus I have heard. Buddha was residing at Sravasti (the 
country of She-wei), in the garden of the friend of the orphans. 
At this time Ananda, holding his, alms-dish, wnnt to beg some 
food. Having eaten, he went along the side of a stream, and 
seeing' a woman on the water-side carrying (a pitcher) of water, 


^ This sxipposes, of course, that the copy of the Chinese Vinaya Pitakain which 
the account of this woman is found, was put together after the Christian era. 
May we refer this, and other books, to the council held under Kanishka V 
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and going (homewards), Ananda begged some drink from herd 
Immediately she gave him some. The woman then followed 
Ananda .to tlie place wdiere he was dwelling, Eeturning home 
she told her mother, wdio was called Matangi (what had hap- 
pened). Then she lay down on the ground to sleep, and as she 
so lay she wept aloud. The mother asked her daughter why 
she wept so, on wdiich the girl said, '' Mother ! you wish me to 
marry, but I will not have the man. I saw^' a man by the ^Yater- 
side, who asked me to give him to drink, and I followed him, 
and found his name "was Ananda. I want to marry that mam 
If, mother, you do not get him to marry me, I will have no 
other.'' 

The mother going out asked respecting Ananda, and having 
found out that he vms one of Buddha's principal disciples, she 
returned and told her daughter that Ananda was an attendant 
on Buddha, and could not be married to her. The girl, weeping, 
refused to eat or drink, “ Mother ! " she said, ‘‘ you understand 
sorcery ; go ask Ananda to come here to eat." Ananda coming 
.back with the mother, the girl rejoiced exceedingly. 

Then the mother spake thus to Ananda: '‘My daughter 
desires to become your wife, my lord " Ananda said, " My 
religion (rules) forbids me to contract marriage." Again she 
said, " My daughter, if she obtains not niy lord as a husband, 
will kill herself." Ananda replied, ‘‘My master, Buddha, per- 
' mits not men and women to associate." The mother going 
■within told her daughter. " Ananda is unwilling to make you 
his wife. He says his religious rules do not permit him to 
marry." The daughter, with tears, addressed her mother and 
said, "Your povrer as a sorceress, can it do nothing?" The 
mother answered, " Ho power (religious power) in tlie world can 
prevail against the way of Buddha, or the way of a Ealiat " 

The Matangi girl said again, " Just shut the door fast, for my 
sake, so that he cannot get away. When the evening comes, 
lie -will accede to my request, and take me as his wife." The 
mother having closed the. door by her sorcery enchanted 
Ananda, and as the evening came she spread out a sleeping-mat 
for him to lie upon. The girl then filled with joy began to 


^ In the other versions she asks here, is it you heg waiter of 

(low-caste) woman. 
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decorate herself. But Ananda declined to lie down to sleep, on 
which the mother (by her art) caused fire to come from the 
ground in the midst of the doorway, and as she drew Ananda 
by his robes she said, '' Unless you consent to wed my daughter 
I will cast you into the fire.’’ And no'W Ananda reproached 
himself for having degraded himself thus as a Shaman, a disciple 
of Buddha. 

Buddha, by his spiritual power, seeing the condition in which 
Ananda was placed (delivered him). Ananda, on returning to 
the presence of Buddha, said : '' Yesterday, as I went a-begging 
by the roadside, I saw a woman, and asked of her a little water 
to drink, and then came hack to this place. But this morning, 
a woman called Mfitangi came and asked me to go with her 
and take iny food at her house. Having gone, she bound me 
fast, and would have me wed her daughter. I said, I hold the 
?.’ules of Buddha, and I am not allowed to marry.” 

Meantime the girl, seeing Ananda about to leave the house, 
wept bitterly ; her mother said, “ They wdio belong to Buddha, 
cannot be captured by any art of mine ; did I not tell thee so 
from the beginning ? ” ^ 

And now the girl desisted not from tears, her mind fast bound 
by thoughts of Ananda. The next day, early, she herself went 
forth to seek to draw Ananda. Again, she saw him going to 
beg, and following him as he advanced, she looked first at his 
feet, then glanced on his face, Ananda, filled with shame, 
avoided hei% but still she followed him, and rested not. Ananda 
then returned to where Buddha was; the woman stood beside 
the gate, and when Ananda came not forth again, she wept 
aloud, and went her way. Ananda, standing before Buddha, 
said, '' To-day the Matangi woman once more followed me.” 
Buddha made him call her to Ms presence. The girl facing 
him, he asked her, saying, Why do you persist in following 
Ananda?” She said, ‘‘I heard Ananda was unwed; I too 
have no husband; I would have Ananda take me as a wife.” 
Buddha addressed the girl, "Ananda is a Shaman, closely 
shaved ; but you have combly locks upon your head ; if you 
are willing to be shorn, then I will cause Ananda to espouse 


^ This paragraph appears to be out of order in the original. 
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you.” Tl'ie womau said, Let my Lair be shorn ” Buddha 
replied, Go home and ask your mother to cut off your hair, 
and then come back” The girl, going home, spake thus to 
her mother, Mother, the man you could not get to wed me, 
Buddha declares shall marry me if I consent to have my Lair 
shorn from my head ” The mother answered, “ My child, 
whom I have borne, keep, for my sake at least, your hair I Why 
would you marry this Shaman ? in the land there are great and 
rich men, of these I will get for you a husband.” 

The girl said, Living or dying, I must have Ananda, and 
his wife alone I’ll he.” The mother said, “ Why bring such dis- 
grace upon my tribe?” The girl replied, “The mother who 
loves me, ought to do that which would rejoice my heart.” The 
mother, weeping the while, took down the shears (knife) and 
cut the hair from off her daiighteris head. Then the girl re- 
turned to where Buddha was, and said, “ I have shorn my 
head.” Buddha replied, “ You love Ananda, but what part of 
him ?” The girl said, “I love Ananda’s eyes 1 I love Ananda’s 
nosel I love Ananda’s mouth! I love Ananda’s ears! I love 
Ananda^s voice 1 I love Ananda’s step!” 

Buddha replied, “ The eyes, bow Ml of tears ! the nose, 
how full of mucus ! the mouth, how full of spittle I the ears, 
how full of defilement ! the body, filled with offensive fluids, 
impure the powers of generation — and when, perhaps, a child 
Is born, it comes to die, and lies forgotten, and then what tears ! 
Is there much gain in this ? ” . 

The girl now stood, lost the while in thought. She thought 
of an the impurities that dwell within the body, and then her 
heart came right, -and she attained the wisdom of a Eahat. 

Buddha knowing the change, addressed tlie girl forthwith: 
“ Ease 1 and go to Ananda, where he is.” The girl, overcome 
with shame, hung down her head, and falling prostrate at Bud- 
dhas feet, she answered, “ Truly, I am foolish and besotted, and 
being so, I followed after Ananda ; but now my heart has opened, 
and like a lamp shining amid the darkness, or a fire brightly 
burning dispels the gloom, so is it with me ; or like a shattered 
ship that reaches the shore, or like a blind man who obtains 
a guide, or like an old man who gets a staff, so has the power 
of Buddha’s religion come to my help, and opened my mini” 
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Then all the Bhikslius asked Buddha, The mother of this 
\Yonian is a sorceress, liow is it that she has reached the con- 
dition of a Eahat ? ” Then Buddha answered, and said, Are 
you wishful to hear the circumstances of this womaiits history?” 
They said, '' Gladly we would hear such instruction/' Buddha 
said, This Matangi wmman for five hundred generations has 
been Ananda’s wife ; during all this time they have together 
striven, together desired to learn my precepts, and now they 
are l)rought together, and enlightened together as brother and 
sister/’ 

Buddha having explained this, the Bhikshus hearing it, were 
all filled with joy. 

The Stoby of the Womah and heb Two Mites. 

Fro 7 n Asvaghosha's Seniioiis, vol. iv. p. 15. 

An Extract. 

Sitbject 

Again : A man who bestows charity, if he is actuated by 
a supreme principle of faith in giving even two mites, shall 
receive a return beyond calculation/’ 

The Story. 

I heard that there was once a lone woman who, having 
gone to the mountain called^ Chan-ngan (day-dull), beheld 
the men on the mountain holding a religious assembly called 
the Panchavarsha parishatd Then the woman, having begged 
some food in the crowd, beholding the priests, was filled with 
Joy, and uttering her praises, said, is well, holy priests! 
but whilst others give precious things such as the ocean,^ caves 
produce, I a poor (woman) have nothing to give/’ Having 
spoken thus and searched herself in vain for something to give, 
she recollected that some time before she had found in a dung- 
heap two mites (copper mites), so taking these forthwith she 
offered them as a gift to the priesthood in charity. At this 
time the president (Sthavira), who had arrived at the condition 
of a Eahat (the fruit of Eahatship), and so could read the 


^ That is, a quiHqenmal assembly. 
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motives (heart) of men, disregarding the rich gifts of others and 
beholding the deep principle of faith dwelling in the heart of 
this poor W'Oniaii, and wishing the priesthood to esteem rightly 
her religions merit, not waiting to take np his vma (lute), wdth 
full voice hurst forth with the following lines (religious cantos), 
as he raised his right hand and said, Eeverend priests, attend 1 
and then he proceeded ; — 

“ The miglity earth and vast ocean, 

Whatever treasures they contain, 

According to this woman’s intention 

Are all bestowed in charity on the priesthood. 

With careful mind and pious consideration, 

Practising herself in the discharge of good works, 

She has reached the goal of deliverance, 

And utterly put away all covetous and selfish aims.” 

At this time the woman was mightily strengthened in her 
mind as she thought, “ It is even as the Teacher says, what I 
do is as difficult as for him who gives up all his treasures and 
then, exulting in the act although sorrowing on account of her 
poverty, she prostrated herself before the priests and offered 
her two mites to the president, weeping as she did so and cast 
down in heart, and then she recited the following lines : — 

May I through all successive births 

Escape such poverty as now afflicts me I 

Enjoying for ever such happiness (as plenty brings), 

With friends and relations in equal condition, 

I now offer in charity priestly-fruit, 

May Buddha rightly discern (my aim) ; 

And as the result of this religious act, 

May I soon obtain answer to my prayer. 

The good and pious intention of my heart, 

May it result soon in outward prosperity.” 

Then the woman having left the mountain, sat down beneath 
a tree, whilst a cloud canopy above her sheltered her without 
intermission from the sun. 

Now at this time the king of the country, having just per- 
formed the funeral obsequies of the qxxeen, was walking abroad 
to see the country, when observing, the cloud canopy, he went 
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to tlie tree over v^Mcli it rested, and there seeing the 'womaii, 
his mind was filled with desire. [He takes her to his palace 
and bestows upon her gifts, and places her in authority as his 
chief wufa] 

Fo-shwo-A-cltc-sai’-wang slieuUcmeh-Kmg, 

BiMJia litters a prediction concerning Ajdtasatni Rdja, 

I have heard thus. On one occasion Buddha W' as dwellin^r 
in the country of Eajagriha in the Ghridrakuta (Ki-che-kiu) 
mount. At this time AJ&tasatru Eaja asked Buddha to an 
entertainment (to dine). After the meal Buddha returned to 
the Jetavanad The king, being then in consultation with 
Chi»p6 (Jiva, ie., Jimha), said, ^tTo-day I asked Buddha to an 
entertainment, and he having eaten has gone back to his abode. 
What more should I do ? ” Jiva replied, '' You should cause 
numberless lamps to be lighted.” 

On this the king ordered a hundred measures of oil to be 
taken from the royal gate to the Jetavana Vihara. 

At this time there was an old woman who was very poor, 
but who had always entertained a supreme desire to make an 
offering to Buddha, but on account of her poverty had been 
unable to do so. And now observing what the king was doing, 
she was stirred up to effort, and going a-beggiiig she got two ^ 
mites given her in charity. Then going to an oil-shop she desired 
to buy two mites’ worth of fat. The oil-master then addressed 
lier thus : '' Old mother, you appear to be very poor, and you 
have got there two mites by begging, why do you not buy some 
food with them for your good The woman (mother) 

said, I understand that it is difiicult to meet with a Buddha 
when horn, even once in a hundred kalpas ; and now I have 
been fortunate enough to meet with a Buddha born in the world, 
and yet have been unable to make any offering to him. Now, 
to-day, I saw the king gaining vast merit by his religious ofier- 
irigs ; incited by this, a thought sprang up in my min^ althougli 


^ It would .Umost seem from tHs, that the inventor of this story thought tliat 
the Jetavana was close to EHjagriha,; Perhaps, however, it is a misprint for 
Venuvana. 
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in tnitli I am poor, yet I desire to burn one lamp in honour of 
Buddha, and for the purpose of laying a foundation for a future 
birth (in hai^piness) ” 

On this the oil-master, overjoyed, gave her the two mites’ 
worth of oil, wishing that she might obtain h-er end, as he dealt 
out fivefold the quantity^ 

Whereupon the old woman, going to the place where Buddha 
was, lit her lamp in his presence, thinking meanwhile this will 
not burn out half the night, and then she vowed this vow: ^'If 
in after-ages I am to obtain suxneine wisdom, and to be born as 
a Buddha; then this oil will burn all the night and not he ex- 
hausted.” Then paying reverence to Buddha she departed. 

Now the lamps lighted by the king soon went out and expired, 
and although there were servants sent to feed them, still they 
would not revive ; but the lamp of the old woman, single as it 
was, exceeded in brilliancy the whole array of other lamps, and 
during the whole night the oil was not expended, nor did the 
lamp go out. At length, as morning came on, the old wmman 
came back and made reverential worship, with her head pros- 
trate and her hands clasped. She then stood aside. And 
now Buddha addressed Mu-lin (Mogalin) thus: ‘'The sky is 
now brightening, you may put out the lamps.” Llogalin, in 
obedience to the order, went to put out the lights one after the 
other, when, lo 1 he found them all extinguished, except this one 
damp belonging to the old woman. After trying three times to 
put it out without success, he raised his Kashdya robe in order 
to use it as a fan to blow out the light. But the Hame burnt 
brighter and brighter, and althoiigh he exercised his utmost 
power (spiritual power) to blow it out, burnt even more bril- 
liantly till it lit up the heaven of Brahma, and was visible 
throughout the whole universe. • 

' Then Buddha addressed Mogalin : '' Stop 1 stop 1 this is the 
light of one who hereafter shall be a Buddha, No spiritufil 
power of yours can extinguish it. This woman, during different 
births, extending through 1 8o myriads (kotis) of kalpas, . has 
offered religious offerings to different Buddhas, and from a pre- 
vious Buddha received a prediction in reference to her future 


^ This last clause is a doubtful translation. 
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condition ; but having failed to offer up a sufficiency of religious 
offering to that Buddha, she now has been born poor and indi- 
gent. But now, after 3000 kalpas, her merit will be completed, 
and then she shall be born as a Buddha, and be called Su-mc- 
tang-hwong-fuAcd (Sumerii prabha dipa Tathagata) ; and in the 
world wdiere she is then born there shall be no sun or moon, but 
the bodies of the people shall be self-luminous, and in the 
houses the gems shall emit a perpetual brilliancy like the splen- 
dour of the Trayastrinshas heaven.”' 

The old woman, having heard this prediction, filled with joy, 
mounted into the air 180 fathoms from the earth, and then 
descending bowed her head before Buddha, and departed. 

The king hearing of this, asked Jiva, saying, '' I made all 
these religious preparations with a view to secure merit, and 
yet Buddha gave me no assurance of future eminence, but this 
woman, who has only lighted one lamp, has yet received an 
assurance ? Why is this ? ” 

Jiva answered and said, ‘^Although the king has done much, 
yet your heart was not single as this woman’s was, who fixed 
her mind on Buddha alone.” 

Again the king went to ask Buddha to stop a while at the 
palace. On this occasion the king specially enjoined all the 
garden attendants to gather at early morn all the best flowers, 
and to bring them in good time to the palace, to be given as an 
offering (to Buddha), 

And now at dawn, Buddha having left the Jetavana, pro- 
ceeding along the road gradually, and %Yith a dignified mien, 
preached the law as he went for the good of the people, and so 
about midday arrived at the palace, hfow it so happened that 
as he Avent a certain garden attendant, holding the flo-wers in 
his hand, came forth from the garden enclosure into the street, 
and there met Buddha face to face; and as he heard him preach 
the law in the midst of the high road his heart was entirely 
filled with joy, and forthwith he cast the flowers he held in his 
hand above the head of Buddha, where they reiiaained fixed in 
space, as a crown over the head. On this Buddha immediately 
uttered a predictive assurance and, said, ''You who have made 
your religious offerings to ninety myriads of Buddhas ” (or during 
the same number of kalpas of Buddha, but most probably the 
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symbol used is an interpolation), '' after 140 kalpas, shall become 
a Biicldlia, under tlie name of hioJi-fa Tathlgata,” Then the man, 
overjoyed, immediately raised his body in the air, and after- 
wards descending to the ground, made obeisance at the feet of 
Buddha. He then reflected thus; ‘'The king is of a hasty 
temper, and last night he ordered us to observe religious absti- 
nence, and then take the flowers to him to offer to Buddha, and 
now I have my own self thrown them into the air above the 
head of Buddha and they are gone ; of a surety the king, if I go 
to him empty-handed, will slay meT So going on he returned 
home, and forthwith arranged the empty flower- vases outside 
liis door, and then entering he told his wife as follows : " This 
morning I left without my food (fasting), and now the king 
will order me to be killed ; be quick, I pray, and get me some 
food (or prepare me some food).'’ His wife, hearing what he 
said, \yas greatly frightened and said, " Why, then, is the king 
going to kill you?” And then he told his wife the whole 
transaction from beginning to end. The wife immediately 
going out, went to beneath the tortoise^ for some food (or ior 
something to prepare for food). Meanwhile the Divine Sakra 
filled all the empty vases with heavenly flowers, and then when 
the good wife was returning with the food she beheld all the 
vases outside the door filled with flowers of such splendid hues 
as could not be equalled on earth. Borthwith she told her 
diusband, who, going out and beholding them, knew at once 
that they were divine flowers. On this his heart was filled 
with joy, and without staying to eat he took the flowers and 
entered (the palace). Just then he met the king coming forth 
to escort Buddha on the road. The king, seeing the flowers so 
large and beautiful, such as are seldom seen in the world, 
immediately asked the gardener, saying, "There are in my 
garden, it appears, many such beautiful flowers as these, and 
you have never before brought them to me as offerings. You 
deserve to he killed for your wickedness, sirrah 1 ” 

The gardener said, " Your majesty, there are no such flowers 
as these in your garden; but your servant, early this morning 


1 Does this refer to a cupboard shaped like a tortoise-shell, just as our own 
dish-covers ? 
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taking some flowers from your garden in Ms hand, by chance 
encountered Buddha on the road, so unequalled in his appear- 
ance that my heart, overjoyed, led me to cast the flowers above 
him. Hereupon he uttered in my favour a predictive assurance, 
on which, knowing that you would kill me, I went home to get 
some food, when, after a moment or so, going out of my door, 

I saw all the empty flower-vases filled with these flowers. I 
knew they were of heavenly, and not of earthly growth. And 
now, 0 Idngl although I am of lowly origin, and in my 
present condition only fit to keep the royal gardens, forbid- 
den even to pass the barrier which divides the palace pre- 
cincts from the road ; yet now having done so and received 
the predictive assurance, I know that hereafter I shall be 
born in heaven, and when in the presence of all the Buddhas 
(Buddhas of the ten quarters), then there will be no further 
hindrance, but I shall be able to roam along the road free and 
unforbidden. The king may kill me ; I fear nothing.” 

The king, having heard that he had received a predictive 
assurance, was filled with trepidation ; the. very hair on his body 
stood erect; and he fell down prostrate and worshipped (the 
man ?) as a sign of his repentance. 

And now Buddha, having come to the palace and partaken 
of food, after repeating some sacred sentences (incantations) 
went away. 

Again the king inquired of Jiva, “ When I formerly invited 
Buddha to an entertainment the old , woman received a pre- 
dictive assurance, and now to-day, after seeking, as I have, the 
merit of religious conduct, the garden-keeper has received a 
predictive assurance. Why should I only be forgotten ? my 
heart is indeed cast down, what more can I do to secure the 
reward of merit ? ” 

Jiva replied, '' Although your; majesty has earnestly striven 
for days to obtain religious merits yet you have only used for 
the purpose the wealth of the country, which has been exacted 
from the people by high-handed, cruel, and passionate tax- 
gatherers; you have therefore obtained hitherto no definite 
assurance. But now only afflict yourself, offer up your own 
substance, take your own necklaces, and jewels, and costly 
gems, and with them make a‘ jewelled flower, and with your 
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queen and lieir-apiDarent, your hands closed in devout suppli- 
cation, unitedly and mth earnest intention offer up the gift to 
Buddha, he will then cause his brightness to be shed on the 
king, and you will obtain a predictive assurance/' 

Then the king, putting away from him all his savoury viands, 
from morning to night observed the rules of abstinence, and 
then, taking from his body costly jewels, he called together 
before daybreak his most cunning masters of art to make the 
jewelled flower. 

Then the king, and the queen, and the heir-apparent all lent 
their hands to the work, and after ninety days it was fully 
completed. He then made preparations to proceed in state to 
the place where Buddha was, when lo ! one of his ministers 
standing by said that he had heard that Buddha had gone be- 
fore to Kusinagara and there attained Parinirvfma (died). The 
king, on hearing the news, was overpowered by grief ; he wept 
piteously, and with broken accents exclaimed, '' I have made 
with my own hands, and with the most earnest intention, this 
(jewelled) flower. Buddha, though he has attained Mrvihia, 
will receive my offering, and I will go to the Gridhrakuta moun- 
tain and there offer it before the throne of Buddha ; the place 
will relieve (spread out and expand) my mind (thoughts)/' 

Then Jiva said, '' That which is called Buddha is without a 
body and without Hirvana, it is not eternally fixed, nor is it 
swithout destruction or without existence. He who is possessed 
of the highest self, he is able to see Buddha. Buddha, although 
he dwell in the world, can be seen by none but those possessed 
by this highest self. MahS,rS.ja ! most true is it, that though 
Buddha has attained Hirv^lna, yet may you behold him 1 " 

Forthwith he proceeded to the Gridhrakuta mountain, and 
there he beheld the form of Buddha (revealed to him), whilst, 
half-saddened and half-rejoicing, he worshipped on his face 
restraining his tears. Then spreading -the sevenfold-precious 
gem flower before him, he cast it before Buddha ; then the flower, 
fixing itself in the air, transformed itself into a perfect jewelled 
canopy and remained over Buddha. Then Buddha delivered to 
the king the following predictive assurance : — '' After 80,000 
kalpas, dining a kalpa named hi-hwariy the king shall be born as 
a Buddha called Tsing-hUshO’^ou Tathlgata, his domain (fsw tii) 
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shall be called Fa-ivang, Then human life shall reach forty- 
little kalpas.” The king’s eldest son, called Chandavali, was then 
eight years old. He, seeing Ms father receiving this predictive 
assurance.j was filled with exceeding joy, and forthwith taking 
off his jewels he scattered them before Buddha and said, '' Oh 
that I may be a golden-wheel king at the time when that Tsing- 
Jci-Blw-;poib is born as Buddha, and may be privileged to make 
to him religious offerings; and, after his Hirvana, may I be 
privileged to offer above his relics garlands and canopies.” 

Buddha answered, It shall be even as you desire ; at the 
time of that Buddha you -shall be a golden-wheel king, and 
after your years are ended you shall be born in the Tusita 
heavens, and at the expiration of your term of life there you 
shall descend as a Buddha and dwell in the domain {t'sa tu) 
called LvJi-wong, and receive the name of Cliandana. Then 
the years of man’s life shall be the same as during the time of 
the Buddha called Tsing-hi-sTio-po%T 
Having received these preclietive assurances, the king and 
Chandavali, bowing before Buddha, lo ! he disappeared amidst 
a blaze of glory. 

The Sutra called Fo-sJmo-a-^he-sctLwafrig-shm-hiom, 

[This is a specimen of the character of the later expanded 
class of Buddhist Sutras.] 
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AFRICA. — Map of South Africa ; Containing Cape Colony, Griqiialand, Kaffrariii, 
j^uiuland, Hatal, Tmnsvaal, Orange Free State, and otlier Territories. Compiled 
from tlie best available Colonial and Imperial Information, and from the Official 
Map recently compiled by the Surveyor-General, Cape Town. By T. B. Jobn- 
ston, P\E.G"S., F.E.S.E., &c., Geograx^ber to tbe Queen. In Sheet, 12s. 6d, ; 
in Cioth Case, ISs. $ on Eoller, Tarnished. 15s. 

ACASSIZ.- An Essay on Classification. By Louis Agassiz. 8vo, pp. vii, and 
381, cloth. 1859. 12s. 

AHWARBT.-— The Diyans of the Six Ancient Arabic Poets, Ehnabioa, ’Antara, 
Tharafa, Zuhaie, *Ai.quama, and Ihruulqdais ; chiefly according to the MSS. 
of Baris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the Collection of their Fragments, with a 
List of the various Eeadings of the Text. Edited by W. Ahlwardt, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at the University of Greifswald. Demy 8vo, pp. xxx. and 
340, sewed. 1870. i2s. 

AHH. —Practical Grammar of the German Language. By Dr. F. Ahn. A New 
Edition. By Dr. Dawson Turner, and Prof, F, L. Weinniann, Crown Svo, pp. 
cxii, and 430, cloth. 1878. 3s. 6(L 

AHN. —New, Practical, ano Easy Method of Learning the German Language. By 
Dr. P, Ahn. First and Second Course. Bound in 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 86 and 120, 

^oth. 1866. Ss. 

AHN. —Key to Ditto. 12mo, pp. 40, sewed. 8d. 

AHN.— -Manual of German and English Conversations, or Vade Mecum for Eng- 
lish Travellers. 12mo, pp. x. and 137j cloth. 1876. Is. b‘d. 

AHN. — German Commercial Letter Writer, with -Exidanatoiy Introductions in 
English, and an Index of Words in French and EngHsh. By Dr. F. Abn. 12mo. 
X>p. 248, cloth. 1861. 4s. 6d. 

AHN.— New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the French Language. 
By Dr, F. Alin, First Course and Second Course. 12mo, cloth. Each Is, 6d. The 
Two Courses in 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 114 and 170, cloth. 1865. 3s. 

AHN,— Mew, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the French Language. 
Third Course, containing a French Header, with Motes and Yocabuhary. By H. 
W. Ehrlich. 12mo, pp. viii. and 125, cloth, 1866. Is, 6d, 

AHN,— ilANUAL OF French and English Conversations, for the use of Schools 
AND Travellers. By Dr. F. Ahn. 12mo, pp, vm. and 200, cloth. 1862. 2s. 6d. 

AHNw — F renuh Commercial Letter Writer. ' By Dr. F, Aim. Second Edition* 

; 12mo, pp. 228, cloth. 1866. 4s. 6d, 
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AHN. — Pbacticae, and Bast Method op Learning the Italian Langhagh. 
By Dr. F. Aim. First and Second Course. 12mOj pp. 198, cloth. 1872. 3s. Gd. 

AHH. — Key to Ditto. 12mo, pp. 22, sewed. 1865. Is. 

AHH.— New, Practical, and Easy Method op Learning the Dutch Language, 
being a comi>lete Grammar, with Selections, By Dr. F. Ahii. 12mo, pp. viii. 
and 166, cloth. 1862. 3s. 6d. 

AHN.—Ahn^s Course. Latin Grammar for Beginners. By W. lime, Ph.D. 12mo, 
l^tp. vi. and 184, cloth. 1864. 3s. 

ALABASTER.— The Wheel of the Law : Buddhism illustrated from Siamese 
Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an Account of the Phra 
Bat. By Henry Alabaster, Esq., Interpreter of Her Majesty’s Consulate-General 
in Siam, Member of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. Demy 8vo, pp. iviii. and 324, 
cloth. 1871. 14s. 

ALLEN.— The Colour Sense. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Vol. X. 

ALLIBONE.~A Critical Dtctjonary op English Literature and British and 
American Authors (Living and Deceased). From the Earliest Accounts tb the 
latter half of the 19th century. Containing over 46,000 Articles (Authors), with 
40 Indexes of subjects. By S. Austin Allibone. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 
£5, 8s. 

ALTHAUS.— The Spas op Europe. By Julius Althaus, M.D. 8vo, pp, 516, cloth. 
1862. 12s. 

AMATEUR Mechanic’s Workshop (The), A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals ; including Casting, Forg- 
ing, Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of “The Lathe and its 
Uses.’’ Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. vi. and 148, with Two FuU-Page Ulus- 
Nations, on toned paper and numerous Woodcuts, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

AMATEUR MECHANICAL SOCIETY,— Journal op the Amateur Mechanical 
Society. 8vo. Voi. i. pp. 344 cloth. 1871-72. 12s. Vol. ii. pp. vi. and 290, 
cloth, 1873-77. 12s. Yol. hi, i^p. iv. and 24G, cloth. 1878-79. 12s. 6d. 

AMERICAN Almanac and Treasury op Facts, Statistical, Financial, 'rttTu 
Political. Edited by Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. Crown 
8vo, clotb. 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881. 7s. 6d, each. 

AMERY. — Hotes on Forestry. By C. F. Amery, Deputy Conservator K. YL Pro- 
vinces, India. Crown 8vo, pp, viii. and 120, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

AMBEELEY.— An Analysis op Rexhgious Belief. By Viscoim t Amberley. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, x>i>. xvi. and 496 and 512, cloth. 1876. 30& 

• AMONGST MACHINES. A Description of Various Mechanical Appliances used in 
the Manufacture of AYood, Metal, and other Substances. A Book for Boys, 

~ coxhously Illustrated. By the Author of “The Young Mechanic.” Second 
Edition, Imperial 16mo, i)p, viii. and 336, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d, 

ANDERSON*.— Practical Mercantile Correspondence. A Collection of Modern 
Letters of Business, with Notes, Critical and Exxdanatory, and an Appendix, 
containing a Dictionary of Commercial Technicalities, i>ro forma Invoices, Ac- 
count Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Exchange ; also an Explanation of the 
German Chain Rule. 24th Edition,, revised and enlarged. By lYilliam Anderson . 
i2mo, x>p. 288, cloth. 5s. , 
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ANDERSON and TIXaMAN.-— Meecahtils Cobeespondencb, containing a Collection, 
of Commercial Letters in Portuguese and English, with their translation on opposite 
Images, for the use of Business Men and of Students in either of the Languages, treats 
ing in modern style of tlie system of Business in the principal Commercial Cities 
of the IVorhi Accompanied by pro forma Accounts, Sales, Invoices, Bills of 
Lading, Drafts, Ac. With an Introduction and copious Notes. By William 
Anderson and James B. Pugman. 12mo, pp. xi and 1-83, cloth. 1867, 6s. 

APEL.— Prose SPEcmENS foe Translation into German, with copious Vocabularies 
and Explanations. By H. ApeL 12mo, pp. viii. and 246, cloth. 1862. 4s. 6(1. 

APPLETON (Dr.)— Life .vnd Literary Kblics. See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library, Vol. XIII. 

ARAGO.— Les Aristocraties. A Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notice on Etienne Arago, by the Eev. E. P. H. Brette, B.D., 
Head Master of the French School, Christ's Hospital, Examiner in the University 
of London. Fcap. 8vo., i^p. 244, cloth. 1868. 4s. 

ARNOLD.— The Light of xAsta ; or, The Great Eenhnoiation (Mahibhinisli- 
kramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, and Foimiier 
of Buddhism (as told in verse by an Indian Buddhist). Third Edition. By 
Edwin Arnold, M.A., O.S.L, &c. Cr, 8vo, pp, xiii. and 238, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6fL 
Popular Issue. Seventh Edition. Limp parchment. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.— The Iliah and Odyssey op India. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
ho., Fcap, Svo, pp. 24, sewed. Is. 

ARNOLD.— A Simple Transliteeal Grammar op the Turkish Language. 
Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A.,C.B.L,F.E.G.S. Post Svo, pp. 80, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.— Indian Poetry. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

ARTOM. — Sermons. By the Rev. B. Artom, Chief. Eahbi of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Congregations of England. First Series. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

ASHER.— On the Study op Modern Languages in general, and of the English Lau- 
gu age in particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. vih. and 
cloth. 1850. 2s, 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. List of Publications on application. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY.— Journal op the Royal Asiatic Society op Great Britain 
AND Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Vols. 
Svo, with many Plates. £10, or in parts from 4s. to 6s. each. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY.— Journal op the Royal Asiatic Society op Great Britain 
AND Ireland, New Series. Svo, Stitched in wrapper. 1864-81. 

Yol. I., 3 Parts, pp. iv. and 400, 16s.— Vol. II., 2 Parts, pp. 523, 16s.— Vol III., 2 Parts, 
pp. 516, with Photograpli, 23s.— Vol. IV., 2 Parts, pp. 621, 16s.— Vol V., 2 Parts, pp. 463, with 
10 full-page and folding Plates, 18s.— Vol. VL, Part 1, pp. 212, with 2 Plates and a Map, 8s.— 
Vol VI. Pat't,2, pp. 272, with Plate and Map, 8$.— Vol. VII, Part 1, pp. 194, with a Plate, 
8s.— Vol VII., Part % pp. *204, with T Plates and a Map, 8s.— Vol. VIII, Part 1, pp. 166, with 
a Plates and a Plan, 8s.— Vol. VIII., Part 2, pp. 152, 8s.— Vol. IX., Part 1, pp, 154, with a 
Plate, Ha.— Vol IX., Part 2, pp. 292, with 3 Plates, 10s. 6d.— Vol X., Part 1, pp. 156, with 2 
Plates and a Map, 8s. — Vol X., Part 2, pp. 146,' 6s. — ^Vol. X., Part 3, pp. 204, 8s. — Vol XI., 
Part 1. pp. 128, 5s.— Vol XL, Part 2, pp. 158, with 2 Plates, 7s. 6d.- Vol XL, Part 3, pp; 250, 
8s.— Vol XII., Part X, pp. 162, 6s.— Vol XII., Part 2, pp. 182, with 2 Plates and Map, 6s.— 
Vol XII., Part B, pp. I0i>, 4s.— Vol XTL, Part 4, pp. x., 151, cxx., 16, 8s.— Vol XIII., Fart 1, 


pp.'l20, 6s.— Vol Xin., 2, pp. 170, with a ^ap, Ss.— Vol XIII.', Part 3, i:)p. 178, with a 
Table, 7s..6d.— Vol XIIL, Part 4, pp. 282, 


, Mth a Plate and Table, 10s. 6d. 
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ASPLET.— The Complete Feehch Couese, Part II. Containing all the Eules of 
French Syntax, &c., &c. By Georges C, Asplet, French Master, Frame. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. XX. and 276, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d, 

ASTON.— A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By ML O. Aston, 
M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1878. 12s. 

ASTON.— A Geammae OF THE Japanese ATeitten Language. By W. G. Aston, 
M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary H.B.M.^s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pi). 800, cloth, 1877, 28s, 

ASTONISHED AT AMERICA. Beeng Cgksory Deductions, &c., &c. By Zigzag. 

Fcaj). 8 VO, x:)p. xvi. -108, boards, 1880. Is. 

ADCTORES SANSCRITI. 

Yol. I. The jAiMiNiYA-NyATA“hIlL<£-yiSTARA. Edited for the Sanskrit Text 
Society, under the supervision of Theodor Goldstiicker. Large 4to, pp. 582, 
cloth. £3, 13s. 6d. 

Vol, II, The Institutes op Gautama. Edited, with an Index of Words, by A. 
F. Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 
8vo, pp.iv. and 78, cloth. 1876. 4s..6d. Stitched, 8s. 6d. 

Yol. III. YaitAna Sutra : The Ritual op the Atfaeva Yeda. Edited, with 
Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. B, Garbe. 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, sewed. 
1878. 5s. 

Yol. I Y.~ Yabdhamana’s G anabatnamahodadht, with the Author’s Commentary. 
Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Julius Eggeling, Ph.D. 8vo. 
Part I., pp. xii. and 240, wrai)per. 1879. 6s. Part II., pp. 240, wrapper.. 1881. 
6s. 

ATTGIER.— Diane. A Drama in Terse. By Emile Augier. Edited with English 
Notes and Notice on Augier. By Theodore Karcher, LL.B., of the Royal Militai'y 
Academy and the University of London. 12mo, pp. xiii. and 146, cloth. 1867. 
2s. 6d. ■ . . ' 

AUSTIN. — A Pbactioal Treatise on the Preparation, Combination, and Applica- 
tion of Calcareous and Hydraulic Limes and Cements. To which is added many 
useful Recipes for various Scientific, Mercantile, and Domestic Purposes. By 
James G. Austin, Architect. 12mo, pp, 192, cloth. 1862. 5s. 

AXON. — The Mechanic’s Friend. A collection of Receipts and Practical Sug- 
gestions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, Cements, Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, 
Gilding, Glass- working, &c. Numerous Woodcuts. Edited by W. E, A. 
M.B.S.L,, F.S.S. Crown 8vo, pp, xii. and 339, cloth. 1875. 4s, 6d. 

BABA.— xln Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with easy progressive 
Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 92, cloth. 1873. os. 

BACON.— The Life and Times op Francis Bacon, Extracted from the Edition of 
his Occasional Writings by James Spedding. j2vols. post 8vo, pp, xx.,710, and 
xiv,, 708, cloth. 1878. 21s, 

BADEN-POWELL.— Protection and Bad Times, with Special Reference to the 
Political Economy of English Colonisation. By George Baden-PowelL M.A,, 
F.R. AS., F.S.S., Author of *‘New Homes for the Old Country,” &c., &c. 8vo, 
pp. xii,-376, cloth, 1879. 6s. fid, 

BADEE. — The Natural and Morbid Changes op the Human Eye, and their 
Treatment. By 0. Bader. Medium 8vo, pp, viii. and 506, cloth. 1868, 16s. 

BADER.— Plates illustrating the Natural and Morbid Changes of the Human 
Eye. By 0. Bader. Six ohromo-lithographic Plates, each containing the figures 
of six Eyes, and four lithographed Plates, with figures of Instruments. With an 
Explanatoiir Text of 32 pages. Medium $vo, in a portfolio. 21s. Price for Text 
and Atlas taken together, £1, 12s. 
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BABLEY.— Indian :\fissioNARY Rkcoud and Memobial Volume. liy the li. 
H. Badley, of the Aiuerican Methodist Blission. 8vo, pp. xii. and 280 cloth' 

1870. 10s. oa. . , . 

BALFOUR.— Waifs ani> Ste.^ys from thk Far East; being a Beries of Disconnected 
Essays on Ttlalttn-s relaxing to China. By Frederick Henry Balfour. 1 vol. derav 
8 y£>, pp. ‘d-ds cloth. 1S70. 10s. Od. 

BALFOUR.— Tiik Divine Olasstc of ICan-Hita ; being the IVorks of Clmang a?si!e, 
Taoist Philoso]>her. With an ExcurBUs, and Copious Annotations in English and 
Ohine.se. By F. H. Balfour, F.K.G.B , Author of “W’aifs and Strays from the 
Far East,’’ &c. Demy Svo, pp. xlviii. and 420, cloth. 1881. 14s. 

BALL.— The Diamonds, Coal, and Gold op India ; their IMode of Occiii-rence and 
Distribution. By Y. Ball, :M.A., F.G.B., of the Geological Survey of India. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 13r>, cloth. 1881. 0s. 

BALLAD SOCIETY— Bub.scriptions, small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas 
per annum. List of publication.^ on api>lication, 

BALLAKTYNE.— Elements op Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar. Compiled for 
the use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James B. Ballantyne. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 38, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BALLAKTYNE. — First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an Introduc- 
tion to the Hitopadela. .Hew Edition, By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian 
of the India Office. Svo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. (>d. 

BARAHOWSKI.— Vabb Mecum db la L.ANGUI3 FraN 9 AISE, redige d’apres les Dic- 
tionnaires classicjues avec les Exeniples de Bonnes Locutions que donne 1’ Academic 
Fran^aise, on qu’on trouve dans les ouvrages des plus celebres auteurs. Par J, J. 
Baranowski, avec Fapx^robation de M. B. Littrd, Senateur, ko. 32mo, pp. 224. 
1879. Cloth, 2.S. 6d. ; morocco, Ss. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 4s. 

BAEEHTS’ RELICS. — Recovered in the summer of 1876 by Charles L. W. Gardiner, 
Esq^ and presented to the Dutch Government. Described and explained by J, 
K. J. de Jonge, Deputy Royal Architect at the Hague. Published by command 
of His Excellency, W, F. Van F.R.P. Taelmaii Kip, Mim.ster of Marine. Trans- 
lated, with a Preface, by S. K. Van Campen. W’’ith a Map, Illustrations, and a 
fac-simile of the Bcroll. 8vo, pp. 70, cloth. 1877. 5s. 

BARRIERE and CAPEHDU.— Les Faux Bonshommes, a Comedy. By^ Theodore 
Barrihro and Eme.st Oapendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Bar- 
lihre, by Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., of University College, London. 12nio, pp. 
xvi. and 304, cloth, 1868, 4s. 

BARTH.— The Religions of India. See Triibner’s Oriental Serie.s. 

BARTLETT.— Dictionary of Americanisms. A Glossary of l-Vords and Phrases 
colloquially used in tlie United States. By John Russell Bartlett, Fourth 
Edition, considerablv enlarged and improved, Svo, pp. xlvi. and 814, cloth, 

' 1877* 203, • '' 

BATTYE.— What is Vital Forge? or, a Short and Comprehensive Sketch, includ- 
ing Vital Physics, Animal Morphology, and Epidemics; to which is added an 
Appendix upon Geology, Is the Denteital Theory of GeoIjOGY Tenable? By 
Richard Fawcett Battye. Svo, pp. iv. and .336, cloth. 1877. 7s. Gth 

BA2LEY.— Notes on the Efictclodtal OuTma.FiUME of Messrs. Holtzapffei & 
Co. With special reference to its Compensation Adjustment, and with numerous 
niustxations of its Capabilities. By Thomas Sebastian Bazley, M.A. 8vo, pp. 
xvi. and 192, cloth. Illustrated. 1872. IQs, 0d« 
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BAZLEY.-— The Stabs in Theie Cobbses: A Twofold Series of Maps, wifcli a 
Catalogue, sliowiug how to identify, at any time of the year, all stars down to the 
0,6 magnitude, inclusive of Heis, which are clearly visible in English latitudes. 
By.T. S. BaMey, M.A., Author of Notes on the Epicycloidal Cutting Frame." 
Atlas folio, i->p. 46 and 24, FoldingPlates, cloth. 1878. 15s. 

BEAIr. — Travels of Fah-Hian and Suira-yuir, Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to 
India (400 a. ». and 518 A, 3>. ) Translated from the Chinese. By Samuel Beal, B. A. , 
Trill. ColL, Cam., &o. Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxiii. and 210, with a coloured Map, 
cloth, ornamental. 1869. 10s. 6d. 

BEAL.— A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By S. Beal, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, &c. 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 436, cloth. 1871. 15s. 

BEAL, — The B,omantig Legend of Sakya Buddha. From the Chinese-Sanskrit. 
By the Kev. Samuel Beal. Grown 8vo., i:>p. 408, cloth. 1875. 12s. 

BEAL.— Bhammafada. See Triihneris Oriental Series. 

BEAL. — Buddhist Literature in China : Abstract of Four Lectures, Delivered by 
Samuel Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese at University College, London. Demy 
8vo. [JSfearl^ readi/, 

BEAMES.— Outlines op Indian Philologt. With a Map showing the Distribution 
of Indian Languages. By John Beames, M.II.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philological Society of London, and the 
Society Asiatique of Paris. Second enlarged and revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii, and 96, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BEAMES, — A Comparative Q-rammar op the Modern Aryan Languages of India, 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By John 
Beames, Bengal Civil Service, M.B.A.S., &c., kc. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. On Soxmds. 
Pp. xvi. and 360, cloth. 1872. 16s. — Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 

Pp. xii. and 348, cloth. 1875. 16s.— Vol. III. The Verb, Pp. xii. and 316, cloth. 
1879. 16s. 

BELLEW.— From the Indus to the Tigris. A Narrative of a Journey through the 
Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran in 1872 ; together 
with a complete Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe Language, and 
a Eecord of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on the March froiq>iii«- 
Indus to the Tigris. By Henry Walter BeHew, O.S.I., Surgeon, Bengal Staff 

, Corps. Demy 8vo, i)p. viii. and 496, cloth. 1874. 14s. * 

BELLEW. — Kashmir and Kashghar ,* a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxii, and 
420, cloth. 3875. 16s. 

BELLEW.— The Baces of Afghanistan. Being a Brief Account of the Principal 
Nations Inhabiting that Country. By SurgeomMajor H. W. Bellew, C.S.I., late 
on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

BELLOWS.— English Outline Vocabulary for the use of Students of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Boman Letters, by Professor Summers, King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 368, cloth. 1867. 6s. 

BELLOWS.— Outline Dictionary for the use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. By Max Muller, M. A., Tayiorian Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Cro-wn 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 368, limp morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 
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BEXXOWS.— Tous LKS Terbks. Coiijngatious of ail tlie Verbs in the French and 
English Langnages. By John Bellows, Be vised by Professor Beljame, B.A. 
LL.B., of the University of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court’ 
and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Boyal Naval School’ 
London, Also a New Table of Eqiii valent Values of French and English Money, 
Weights, and Measures. 3’2mo, 7G Tables, sewed. 1807. Is. 

billows,— FRE^'CH AX3> Kkolisii Biotiohaky for the Pocket. By John Bellows. 
Containing the French- English and English-French divisions on the same page ; 
conjugating all the verbs ; distinguishing the genders by different types; giving 
numerous rads to pronunciation ; indicatmg the Haisoti or mn-Haisoii of terminal 
consonants; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables tliffering entirely from any hitherto published- The new edition, tvhich is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many thousands of 
additional words and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles, 
Paris, and Lomlon, are added to the Geographical Section. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp, GOB, roan tuck, or persian without tuck. 1877. 10s. Gd. ; morocco tuck, 12s. Gd. 

BENEI>I2C.~-- Beb Vetter. Comedy in Three Acts. By Boderich Benedix. With 
Gramniatical and Exqdanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German Master at the 
Eoyal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimniermann, Teacher of Modern 
Languages. 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 2s, Gd. 

BEKFEY.—* A Practical Grammar op the Sanskrit Lanorage, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Gottin- 
gen. Second, revised, and enlarged Edition. Eoyal 8vo, pp. viii, and 296, cloth. 
1868. 10s. Gd. 

BEHTHAM. — Theory op Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from the 
French of Etienne Dumont by E. Hildreth. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xv. 
and 472, cloth. 1882. 7s. Gd. 

BEVEEIBGE. — The District op Bakaeganj. Its History and Statistics, By H. 
Beveridge, B.G.S,, Magistrate and Collector of Bakargaiij. 8vo, i>p. xx. and 
460, cloth. 1876. 218." 

BIGKHELL. Hapiz. 

BIGANBET.—The Life of G audama. See Triibner s Oriental Series. 

•»> 

BIECH. — Fasti Monastici Aevi Saxon ioi ; or. An Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
*Eeligious Houses in England previous to. the Norman Conquest, to -which is pre- 
fixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter de 
Gray BircL 8vo, i>p. vii. and 114, cloth. 1873. os. 

BIEB.— Physiological Essays. Drink Craving, Differences in Mp, Idiosyncrasy, and 
the Origin of Disease. By Eobei't Bird, M.D, demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth. 1870. 7s, Gd, 

BLACK.— Yofng Japan, Yokohabia and Yedo. A Narrative of the Settlement 
and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to the Close of the Year 
1879; with a Glance at the Progress of Japan during a Period of Twenty-one 
Years. By John B. Black, formerly Editor of the “ Japan Herald ” and the 
Japan Gazette.’’ Editor of the “ Far East.” 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xviii. and 
418 ; xiv, and 622, cloth. 1881* JB2, 2s. 

BLABIS.— Bhakspere and Typography. Being an Attempt to show Bhakspere’s 
Personal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; also 
Eemarks upon some common Tyx>ographical Errors, with especial reference to the 
Text of Shakspere. By William Blades. 8vo, pp. win. and 78, with an Illustra- 
tion, cloth. 1872. 3s. 
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BLADES.— The Biography and Typography op William Caxton, EnglancVs First 
Printer. By William Blades. Founded to a great extent upon the Authors 
‘^Life and Typograjdiy of William Caxton.” Brought up to the Present Date, 
and including all Discoveries since made. Elegantly and npproiuiately xminted in 
demy Svo, on hand-made paper, imitation old bevelled binding. 1877. £1, Is. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 1881. 5s. 

BLADES. — The Enemies op Books. By William Blades, Typograx>h. Crown Svo, 

1 pn xvi. and 113, i)archment wrapper. 1880. 5s. 

BLAKEY, — Memoirs op Dr. Egbert Blakey, Professor of Logic and hletaphysics. 
Queen’s Crdlege, Belfast, Author of “ Historical Sketch of Moral Science,” &:c., 
kc. Edited by the Eev. Henry Miller, of St, Andrews (Presbyterian Church of 
liingland}, Hammersmith. CroAvn Svo, pp. xii. and 252, cloth. 1S79. 5s. 

BLEEK.— EErNARD the Fox in South Africa ; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, 
chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency Sir 
George Grey, ICC.B. By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, T)X3. xxvi. and 94- 
cloth. 1864. 3s. 6d. 

BLEEK.— A Brief Account op Bushman Folk Lore, and other Texts. By W. H. 
I. Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 

BOEHMEE.— Spanish Eepohmers op Two Centuries, from 1520, their Lives and 
Writings. Described by E. Boehm er, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. i. royal Svo, pp. 232, 
cloth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Eoxburghe, 15s. 

BOJESEIT.— A Guide to the Danish Language. Designed for English Students. 
By Mrs. Maria Bojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth, 1863. 5s. 

BOLIA.— The German Caitgraphist : Copies for German Handwriting. By C. 
Bolia. Oblong 4to, sewed. Is. 

BOY ENaiNEERB.-Bee under Lukin. ' 

BOYD.— NXgInanda ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sa-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. Crown Svo, pT>. xvi, 
and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

BEAMSEN.— Japanese Chronological Tables, showing the Date, according to 
the Julian or Gregorian Calendar, of the First Day of each Japanese Month. 
From Tai-Kwa, 1st year, to Mei-ji, Cth year (645 a.d. to 1873 A.D.). With 
Introductory Essay on “Japanese Chronology and Calendars. By W. Bramsen. 
Oblong fcap. 4to, pp. 50-84, cloth. 1880* 14s. * 

BRAMSEN'. — The Coins op Japan. By W. Bramsen. Part I. The Copx>er, Leiid, 
and Iron Coins issued by the Central Government. 4to, pp. 10, with Plates of 74 
Coins, boards. 1880. 5s. 

BRA.MSEN.— Japanese Weights, with their Equivalents in French and English 
Weights- Gomx>iled by W. Bramsen. Fcap. folio sheet. 1877. Is. 

BRAMSEN. — Japanese Lineal Measures, with their Equivalents in French and 
English Pleasures. ComxRled by W. Bramsen. Fcap. folio sheet. 1877. Is. 

BRENTANO.— On the History and Development op Gilds, and the Origin op 
Trade-Unions. By Lujo Brentano, of Asehaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosoxdiim. 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. Religious (or Social) 
Gilds. 3. Town-Gilds or Gild-Merchants. 4. Craft-Gilds. 5. Trade-Unions, 
Svo, pp. xvi. and 136, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

BRETSCHNEIDER.— Early European , Researghf.s into the Flora op China. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician of the Russian Legation at Peking. Demy 
8 yo, XT* sewed. 1881. 7s. 6d, 
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BKETTE.-FnEscn Exaiiisation Papbbs set at the ITsivEiiSTtr op Lokdon pkom 
1839 TO 1.871. Arranged and edited by the Eer. P. H. Ernest Erette, B.D 
Crown 8vo, pi), viu. and 278, cloth. 3s. Od.; interleaved, 4s. 6d. 

BEinSH MUSEUM.— List op Pl-bmcatioss op the Trustees op the British 

MusEr:ir, on application- 

BEOWN.— The Bkevishes ; cm, Oriental Spieituamsbi. By Tohn P. Brown 
Secretary and Drugoniaii of the Legation of the ITnited States of America at Con- 
stantinople. Urowii 8vo, pp. Tiii. and 410, cloth, with 24 Illustrations. 1868. 14s. 

brown. —SaxsivEtt Prosody ASi> Kebterical Symbols ExflaUxed. By Charles 
Philip Brown, ISLILA.B.. Author of aTelugu Dictionary, Grammar, &c. , Professor 
of Telugu in the U niversity of London. 870, i>p. viiL and 56, cloth. 1869. 8s. 6cl. 

BROWNE.— How TO use the Ophthalmoscope; being Elementary Instruction in 
Ophthalmoscopy. Arranged for the use of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xi. and 108, 
with 35 Figures, cloth. 1876. 3s. Gd. 

BROWNE.— A BaXUali Primee, in Homan Character. By J. P. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 870, pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2s. 

BRONTON.— Hap of Japan. Bee under Japan. 

BUCHNER. — Force and Matter: Empirico-Philosophical Studies intelligibly ren- 
dered. With an additional Introduction expressly written for the English edition. 
By Dr. Louis Buchner. Edited by J. Frederick CoUingwood, F.B.S.L., F.G.S. 
Second English, completed from the Tenth German Edition. With a Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo, pi). vi. and 284, cloth, 1881, 5s. 

BUIKxE.— Archaic Classics. Assyrian Texts ; being Extracts from the Annals of 
Shalmaneser II., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-Pal, “With Philological Notes. By 
Ernest A, Budge, M.E.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Small 4to, ]>p. viii. and 44, cloth. 1880. 7s. fid. 

BUIWJE.— -History of Esaehaddox. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

BtmaEBS 

AsCBiEOLOOICAL SCEVEY OF 'WESITCRN InDIA 

llEPOBT OP THE FlRST SEASON’S OPEBATIONS IN THE BELGAM AND KaLADI 
Districts. January to May 1874. By James Burgess, F.B.G.S, With 56 
Photographs and Lithographic Plates. Eoyal 4to, j>p. viii. and 45 ; half 
bound. 1875. £2, 2s. 

Kepoet on the Antiquities of EAthiIwad and Hachh, being the result of 
the Second Season's Operations of the Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, 1874-75. By James Burgess, F.E.G.S. Boyal 4to, pp. x. and 242, 
with 74 Plates ; half bound. 1876. JB3, 3s. 

Kefort on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aueanciabad Districts, in 
the Territories of PHs Highness the Nizam of Haiderabad, being the result 
of the Third Season's Operations of the Archseological Survey of Western 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.E.G.S., M.E.A.S., Archseological Sur- 
veyor and Eeportcr to Government, Westeim India. Eoyal 4to, pi). viii, and 
138, with 63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878. £2, 2s. 

Eepoet on the Buddhist Cave Temples^and their Inscriptions ; contain- 
ing Views, Plans, Sections, and Elevation of FaQades of Cave Temples ; 
Drawings of Architectural and Mythological Sculptures; Facsimiles of In- 
scriptions, &c. ; with Descriptive and Explanatory Text, and Translations of 
Inscrix>tions, &e., &c. By James Burgess, LL.D., F,E.G.S., &c. Super-^oyal 
4to, half- morocco, gilt top, wfith numerous Plates and Woodcuts. x3, os. 
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B0E.MA.— The Briti.sh Burma Gazetteer. Compiled by Major H. R. Spearman, 
under the direction of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 764 and 878, 
with 11 Photographs, cloth. 1880. 4J2, 10s. 

BUEKELL. — Elements op South Indian Pal.eography, from the Eourth to the 
Seventeenth Century A.D., being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions and BISS. By A. C. Burnell. Second enlarged and improved 
Edition. 4to, jip. xiv. and 14S, Blap and 85 Plates, cloth. 1878. £ 2 , 12s. 6d. 

BUENEBL.— -A Classified Index to the S^vnskeit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Government. By A. G. Burnell, Ph.B., &c., 
&c. 4to, stiff wrapper. Part I., pp. iv.-80, Yedic and Technical Literature. 
Part II., pp. iv.-80, Philosophy and Law. Part III., Bnimu, Epics, Puranas, and 
2antras; Indices. 1879. 10s. each. 

BURNEY. —The Boys’ Manual op Seamanship and Gunnery, compiled for the use 
of the Training-Ships of the Royal Navy. By Commander C. Burney, R.N., 
P.R.G.S., Superintendent of Greenwich Hospital School. Seventh Edition. Ap- 
proved by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to be used in the Training- 
Sliips of the Royal Navy. Crown Svo, pp. xxii. and 352, with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth. 1879. 6s. 

BURNEY.— The Young Seaman’s BIanual and Rigger’s Guide. By Commander 
C. Burney, ll.N., P.R.G.S. Sixth Edition. Revised and corrected. Approved 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Crown Svo. i^p. xxxvhi. and 592, 
cloth. With 200 Illustrations and 16 Sheets of Signals. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

BURTON.— Captain Richard F. Burton’s Handbook por Overland Expeditions ; 
being an English Edition of the “Prairie Traveller,” a Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions. BYxth Illustrations and Itineraries of the Principal Routes between 
the Blississippi and the Pacific, and a Blap. By Captain Randolph B, Marby (now 
General and Chief of the StaiK, Army of the Potomac). Edited, with Notesy by 
Captain Richard F. Buiton. Crown Svo, pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth, 1863. 6s, 6d. 

BUTLER.— The Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase-Book. An easy and 
agreeable method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge of the Sx^anish Language, 
By Francis Butler. Fcap. Svo, pp, xviii. and 240, half-roan. 2s. 6d. 

BUTLER.— Hung ABD iN Poems and Fables for English Readers. Selected ^nd" 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Bluseum ; with Illustrations by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi. and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 2s. 

BUIXER.— The Legend op the Wondrous Hunt. By John Arany. With a few 
B'liscellaneous Pieces and Folk-Songs. Translated from the Blagyar by E. B. 
Butler, F,R.G.S. Crown Svo, i>p. viii. and 70. Limp cloth. 2s. 6d. 

CAITHNESS.— Serious Letters to Serious Friends. By the Countess of Caith- 
ness, Authoress of “Old Truths in a New Light.” Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 352, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d, 

CAITHNESS.— Lectures on Popular and Sctentipio Subjects. By the Earl of 
Caithness, F.R.S. Delivered at various times and places. Second enlarged 
Edition. Grown Svo, i>p. 174, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.— Selections prom Nos. I.^-XL 5s. each. 

OALBEE. — The Coming Era. By Alexander Calder, Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and Author of “The Man of the Future.” Svo, pp. 422, cloth. 1879. 
lOs. 6(3. 
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CAUaWEiL.— A Comparative Grammar of the Deavidiam or Sooth Indian 
J AMiiA OF 3.>y thc ifc©v, !Ki, Gal<l\vellj TjIj,D, A secoiicL coixectod 

and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875. 28s. ’ 

aALENDABS OF STATE PAPEES. List on application. 

OALL—Beveubebations. Bevised. ^ With & chapter from My Antohiosranhv 
By W. M. W, Call, BLA., Cambiidge, Author of “ Ljxa Hellenica” and 
“ Golden Histories.*' Cro%yn 8 yo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

CALLAWAY.— KriWEBY TaVIaES, T.aA\Dmoys, xVnd Histokies of the J2ulus. Iu 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Eev, Canon 
Callaway, SI.D. Yol. I., 8vo, pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. 1868. 16s. 
CALLAWAY.— The Beligioub SysTExr OF THE Asiazueu. 
i^art I.— Unkuhinkulu ; or, The Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a Transla- 
tion into Phiglish, and Notes. By the Eev. Canon Calhiway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 
128, sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part IL— Amatongo ; or, Ancestor-AYorship as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Eev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 127, served. 1869. 4s. 

Part III.— Izinyanga Zoknbula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, 
in their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Eev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 150, sewed, 1870. 4s. 

Part IV, — ^On, Medical Magic and AYitchcraft, 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, Is. 6d. 


CAMEEINI.- 

Camerini. 


-L’Eco Italiano ; a Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. 
AVith a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 
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CAMPBELL.— The Gospel of the AYobld’s Divine Obdeb. By Douglas Camp- 
bell,, New Edition. Eevised. Crown 8vo,pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 1877. 4s. 6d. 

OANBID Examination of Theism. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 198, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

CANTIGBM CANTICOEUM, reproduced in facsimile, from the Scriverius copy in the 
British Museum. AYith an Historical and Bibliographical Introduction by I. Ph. 
Berjeau. Folio, pp. 36, with 16 Tables of Illuskations, vellum. 1860. £2, 2s. 

CAEEY.— The Past, the Peesent, and the Fetube. By H. C. Carey. Second 
«^dition. 8vo, pp. 474, cloth, 1856, 10s. 6d. 

CAENEGY.- Notes on the Land Tenures aftbEevenbe : Assessments of XJppir 
India. ByP. Garnegy, Crown 8 vo, pp. viii. and 136, and forms, cloth. 1874. 6s. 


CAmEEIMH, 
by A. Herzen. 
7s. 6d. 


Memoirs of the Empress. 
Trans, from the French. 


AVritten by herself. AYith a Preface 
12mo, pp. xvi. and 352, bds. 1859. 


OATLIH.— O-Kee-Pa* a EeHgious Cei'emony ; and other Customs of the Mandans. 
By George Catlin. AYith 13 coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, pp. vi. and 52, 
cloth. 1867. 14s. 

CATLIN.— The Lifted and Subsided Eocks of America, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Eaces. 
By George Catlin. AYith 2 Maps. Or. 8vo,pp. xii. and 238, cloth. 1870. 6s. 6d. 

CATLIN.— Shut tour Mouth and Save tour Life. ^ By George Catlin, Author of 
Notes of Travels amongst the North America Indians,” ^c. , &c. AYith 29 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by the Author. Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 106, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

CAXTON.— The Biography and Ttpographt op. See Blades. 
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CAXTON CELEBEATION, 1877. —CATALOGUE OP THE Loan Collection of Anti- 
quities, Curiosities, and Appliances Connected with the APvT of Printing. 
Edited by G-. Biillen, P.S.A, Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 472, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

CAZELLES.— Outline op the Evolution-Philosophy, By Br, W, E. Gazelles. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. O, B. Erothinghain. Crown 8vo, pp. 
156, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6a. 

CHALMERS.— The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality ob’ 
The Old Philosopher, ’’ Lau-tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with an Intro- 
duction by John Chalmers, M. A. Ecap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 62, cloth. 1868. 4s. 6d. 

OHAMBEELAIH.—The Classical Poetry op the Japanese. By Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Author of “Ycigo Henkakn, Ichirafi.-’ Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 228, 
cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Chloroform and other ANiESTHETics : Their History and Use dur- 
ing Childbirth. By John Chapman, M.D. Svo, pp. 51, sewed. 1859. Is. 

CHAPMAN. — DiarrH(EA and Cholera: Their aSTature, Origin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the Nervous System. By John Chapman, 
M.R.O.P., M.B.G.S. Svo, i>p. xix. and 248, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN. — Medical Charity : its Abuses, and how to Remedy them. By John 
Chapman, M.D. Svo, iip. viii. and 108, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Sea-Sickness, and how to Prevent it. An Explanation of its 
Nature and Successful Treatment, through the Agency of the Nervous System, 
by means of the Spinal Ice Bag ; with an Introduction on the General Principles 
of Neuro-Therapeutics. By John Chai)iaan, M.B., M.R.C.P., M.K.C.S. Second 
Edition. Svo, pp. viii. an dl 12, cloth. 1868. 3s. 

CHAPTERS ON Christian Catholicity. By a Clergyman. Svo, pp. 282^, cloth. 
1878. 5s. 

CHARNOCK:. —A Glossary of the Essex Dialect. By Richard Stephen Charnock, 
Ph.D,, F.S.A. Fcap., pp. xii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s, 6cl. 

CHARNOCK — PikenomiNA; or, The Etymology of the Principal Cliristian Names 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By R, S. Charnock, Pli.l)., F.S.A. Crown Svo, 
pp. xvi. and 12v8, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

CHAUCER SOCIETY.— Subscription, two guineas per jinnum. List of Publicati#*?!^ 
on application. 

CHILDERS. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with 
numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert Gjcsar 
Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service, Imperial Svo, doiible columns, t>P- 
648, cloth. 1875. £3, 3s. 

CHILDERS.— The Mahaparinibbanasutta op the Sutta Pitaka. The Pali Text. 
Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers. Svo, pp. 72, limp cloth. 1878. 5 h. 

CHINTAMON.— A Commentary on the Text of the Bhagavad-Gita ; or, the 
Discourse between Khrishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanskrit Philoso- 
phical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers, By Hurrychnnd Chintamon, 
Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah of Bnroda. Post 
Svo, pp. 118, cloth. 1874. ■ 6s. 

CHRONICLES and Memorialb of Great . Britain and Ireland during the 
MiddIjE Ages. List on application* ' 

CLARK,™ A Forecast of the Religion of the Future. Being Short Essays on 
aome important Questions in Religious Philosophy. By W, W. Chirk. I'ost 
Svo, pp. 232, cloth. 1879. 5s. 
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CLAtTSEWlTZ. - On War. By General Carl von Clansewitz. Translated by Colonel 
J. J. Graluun, from the third German Bdition. Three volumes complete in one. 
Fcap 4to, double columns, pp. xx. and oG4, with Portrait of the author cloth* 
187:1 £1, Is. » • 

OhEHBHT AHB HUTTOH.— of the Nineteenth Century anh their 
IVOKKS. A. Bandbouk containing Two Thousand and Fifty Biographical Sketches. 
By Clara l^rskine (.dement and Lawrence Hutton. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. Ixxxvii] 
380 and 44, and Ivii, :)74 and 44, cloth, 1879, 21s, 

COLEBEOOKE.— The Life and MisciaiANEOus Essays of Henry Thomas Cole- 
BHOOKE. The Biograpliv by his Son, Sir T. E. Oolebrooke, Bart., M.B. 3 vols. 
Y'ol. I. The Life. Demy 8yo, xjp. xii. and 402, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 
1873. 14.S. Tols. IL and III. The Essays. Anew Edition, with Notes by E. 
IJ. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 544, and x. and 520, cloth, 1873. 28s. 

COLEBSO.— Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses Preached in the Cathedral 
Church of »Si5 PeteBs, Maritxburg. By the liight Eev. John William Clolenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo, pp. viii. and 373, cloth. 1806. 7s, Cd. The Second 
Series. Cro\m 8vo, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

COLYMBIA. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth, 1873. 5s, 

“ The book is amusing as well as clever.”— j4i7ien<Bwm. “ Many exceedingly humorous pas- 
sages."— Fwi'i'C Opinion. “ Deserves to be read."— ;Sco&?na». “Neatly done."— 

Yery aiuuMDgf.” — Examiner. 

COMTE.— A Genteb^vl View of Positivism. By Auguste Comte. Translated bv 
Dr. J. H. Bridges. 12mo, x>p‘ ^26, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d 

COMTE,— The Catechism op Positive Beligion : Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte. By Bichard Congreve. ISmo, pj). 428, cloth. 1858. 6s. 6d. 

COMTE. —The Positive Philosophy op Auguste Comte. Translated and condensed 
by Harriet Maxtineau. 2 vols. Second Edition. Svo, cloth. Yol. I., pp. xxiv. 
and 400; VoL IL, i>p, xiv. and 468. ' 1875. 25s. 

CON6EEVE, —The Boman Empire of the West. Four Lectures delivered at the 
PluiosopMcal Institution, Edinburgh, February 1855, by Bichard Congreve, M. A. 
Svo, PIN 176, cloth. 1855. 4s. 

"^“^NO-REVE.— Elizabeth of England. Two Lectixres delivered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh, d anuary 1862, By Bichard Congreve. ISmo, pp. 114, 
sewecL 1861 2s. 6d. 

COHTOPO0LOS.— A LeNICON 01? MODERN GrEEK-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH MODERN 
Greek. By N. Contopoulos. Part I. Modem Greek-English. Part IL English 
Modern Greek. 8vo, jjp. 460 and 582, cloth. 1877. 27s. 

COITWAY,— The Sacred Anthology : A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 
and Edited by Monciire D. Conway. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 480, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

CONWAY.— OHBismNiTY, By Moncure D. Conway, M.A., Minister of South 
Place Chapel, and at the Athenseum, Camden Bead, 18mo, pp. 146, stitched in 
wrapper. 1876. Is. 

CONWAY.— Human Sacrifices in England. Four Discourses by Moncure D* 
Conway, 18mo, pp. 64, sewed. 1876. Is. 

CONWAY. — IDOI.S AND Ideals, With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A., Author of “ The Eastern Pilgiisnage,” &c. Crown Svo, x)p. 352, 
cloth. 1877. 5s, - 
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COOMAHA SWAMY.— The Dathavaksa ; or. The History of the Tooth Relic of 
Gotama Buddha, in Pali verse. Edited, with an English Translation, by Mutu ' 
Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, pp, 174, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d, English 
Translation. With Hotes. pp. 100. 6s. 

COOMARA SWAMY.—Sutta Hipata ; or, Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha (2500 years old). Translated from the original Pali. With Notes and 
Introduction. By Mutu Coomara Swamy, P,R.A.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 
160, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CORNELIA, A Novel. Post 8vo, px>. 250, boards. 1863. Is. 6d. 

COTTA. —Geology and History. A popular Exposition of all that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic Times. By Bernhard Yon Cotta, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. 12mo, pp. 
iv. and 84, cloth. 1865. 2s. 

COUSIN. — The Philosophy op Kant, Lectures by Victor Cousin. Translated from 
the French. To which is added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kant’s 
Life and Writings. By A. G. Henderson. Large post 8vo, i)i), xciv. and 194, 
cloth. 1864. 6s. 

COUSIN. —Elements of Psychology : included in a Critical Examination of Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 
the French of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb 
Henry, D.D. Fourth improved Edition, revised according to the Author’s last 
corrections. Crown 8vo, pp. 668, cloth. 1871. 8s. 

COWELL.— Peakrita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the Original 
Text, with various Readings from a collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of tbe Royal Asiatic Society and the East India 
House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Prakrit Words, 
to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. By Edward 
Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hail, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second; Issue. 
8vo, pp. xxxi. and 204, cloth. 1868. 14s. 

COWELL.— A Short Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit op the Sanskrit 
Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of, Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. LL.D. of 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d, 

COWELL.— The Sarvadaesana Sangraha. See Trubner’s Oriental Series. 

COWLEY. — Poems. By Percy Tunnicliflc Cowley. Demy 8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 
1881. 6s. , 

CBANBROOK. — Credibilia ; or, Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Reissue. Post Svo, pp. iv. and 190, 
cloth, 1868. 3s. 6d. 

CRANBROOK— The Founders OP Christianity; or. Discourses upon tbe Origin 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Post Svo, 
pp. xii. and 324. 1868, Cs. 

CRAWFORD.— Recollections op Travel in New Zealand and Australia. By 
James Coutts Crawford, F.G.S., Resident. Magistrate, Wellington, &c., Ac. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Svo, pp. xvi, and 468, cloth, 1880, 18s. 

CROPLAND.— Apparitions ; An Essay explanatory of Old Facts and a New Theory. 
To which are added Sketches and Adventures, By Newton Crosland. Crown Svo, 
pp. viii. and 166, cloth. 1873. 2a. 6d. 
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CEOSI*ATO.— PiTJi : Essays and Sketches Gea^e and Gat, with some Verses 
and Illustrations. By Newtuu Orosland. Crown 8vo, j>p. 310, cloth. 188L 5s. 

CITBAS.— The BEPrELic of j^Eestco in 1BT6. A Political and Ethnographical 
Bivision of the Papulation, Character, Habits, Costumes, and Vocations of its 
Inhabitants. Written in Spanish by A. G. Cubas. Translated into English by 
G. E. Heinlersotn Illustrated with Plates of the Principal Types of the Ethno- 
graphic Families, and several Specimens of Popular Music. 8vo, pp. 130, cloth. 
1881. 5s, 

CHMMIHS.-- .A Gra^imab ok the Old Feiesic Language, By A. H. Cummins, 
A,M. Crown 8vo, pp, x. and 70, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

CTINHIHGEAM.-^The Ancient Geography op India. I. The Buddhist Period, 
including ilie Campaigns ox Alexander and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. By 
Alexander Cunningiiam, iSlaJor-General, Boyal Engineers (Bengal Retired). With 
13 Maps. 8 VO, pp. xx. and 51)0, cloth. 1870. £1, 8s. 

CUNRIHGHAM.—Thf. Stupa of Bharhct : A Buddhist Monument ornamented with 
numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third 
Century B.C. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., O.I.E., Maj.-Gen., E.E. (B.R.), 
I)ir."Gen. Archteol. Survey of India. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 144, with 67 Plates, 
cloth. 1879. i£3, 3s. 

CHKIHHGHAH.— Arck.bological Survey op India, Reports from 1862-75. By 
A. Cunningham, C.I.E., Major-General, R.E. (Bengal Retired), Director- 

General, Archajological Survey of India. AVith numerous Plates, cloth, Vols. I.- 

» XI. 10s. each. 

GTISHMAK.— Chaelotte Oushhan: Her Letters and Memories of her Life. 
Edited by her friend, Emma Stebbins. Square 8vo, pp. viii. and 308, cloth. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

OUST. -—Languages of the East Indies. See Triihner’s Oriental Series. 

GUST.— Linguistic and Oeiental Essays. See Trlibner’s Oriental Series. 

GUST.— Pictures of Indian Life, Sketched with the Pen from 1852 to 1881. By 
R. N. Oust, late LC.S., Hon. Sec. Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, pp. z. and 
346, cloth. With Flaps. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

rfAFTA.— A Text-Book of Geology, designed for Schools and Academies. By James 
D. Dana, LL.D., Professor of Geology, &c., at Yale College. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, pp. vi. and 354, cloth. 1876. 30s. 

DANA,— FLyn UAL OP Geology, treating of the Pilnciples of the Science, with special 
Reference to American Geological History ; for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, LL.D, Illustrated by a Chart of the 
World, and over One Thousand Figures. 8vo, pp. xvi and 800, and Chart, cl 21s. 

DAHA.— The Geological Story Briefly Told. An Introduction to Geology for 
the General Header and for Beginners in the Science. By J. D. Dana, LL.D, 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xii. and 264, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

BAHA.— A System of FIineralogy. Descriptive Mineralogy, comprising tbe most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. Brush. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, and illustrated with .upwards of 600 Woodcuts* with 
Appendix and Corrections. Royal 8vo, pp. xlviiL and 892, cloth. £2, 2s, 

BAHA.— A Text Book op FIineilylogy. With an Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
graphy and Physical FIineralogy. By E. S. Dana, on the Plan and with the 
Co-operation of Professor J. D. Dana. Third Edition, revised. Over 800 Wood-* 
cuts and 1 Coloiu'ed Plate. 8vo, pp. viii, and 486, cloth, 1879, i8s. 
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DANA.- Manual op Mineralogy and Lithology; Contaming ilie Blements (>f 
the Science of Minerals and Eocks, for the Use of the Practical IMlneralogist and 
Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and Colleges. By X U. Dana. Tliiid 
Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous '^Voodciits. Crown 
Svo, pp. viii. and 474, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

DATES AND Data Belating to Eeligious Anthropology and Biblical Archae- 
ology. (Priniseval Period.) 8vo, pi>, viii. and 106, cloth, 1876. 5s. 

DAITBET. — Letters from hy Mill. From the French of Alphonse Daudet, by 
Mary Ooi’ey. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 160, 1880. Cloth, 8s.; boards, 2s. 

DAVIDS— Buddhist Birth Stories. See Trilbner’s Oriental Series. 

DAVIES— Hindu Philosophy. See Trilbneris Oriental Series. 

DAVIS.— Narrative OF THE North Polar Expedition, XJ.S. Ship iVu/v’s, Ca}>- 
tain Charles Francis Hall Commanding. Edited under the direction of the Hon. 
G. M. Bobeson, Secretary of the Navy, by Bear- Admiral C. H. Davis, U.B.N. 
Third Edition. With numerous Steel and Wood Engravings, Pliotolithographs, 
and Maps. 4to, pp. 696, cloth. 1881. J^l, 8s. 

DAY.— The Prehistoric UaE of Iron and Steel ; with Observations on certain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St. Jolm V. Day, C.E., F.B.S.E., &c. 8vo, pp. 
xxiv. and 278, cloth. 1877. 12s, 

DE ELANDRE.— Monograms of Three or More Letters, Designed and Djelawn 
ON Stone. By C. De Flandre, F.S.A. Scot., Edinburgh. With Indices, showing 
the place and style or period of every Monogram, and of each individfial Letter. 
4to, 42 Plates, cloth. 1880. Large paper, £7, 7s. ; small paper, £3, 3s. 

DELEPIERRE.— Histoire liiTTERAiRE DES Fous. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 
8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1860. 5s. 

DELEPIERRE. — Macarone^vna Andra ; overum Nouveaux Melanges de Liiteratnre 
hlacaronique. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. 180, printed by Whitting- 
ham, and handsomely bound in the Boxburghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DELEPIERRE.— Analyse des Travaux de la Societe des Philobiblon de Lon- 
DRES. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 134, bound in the Box- 
burghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DELEPIERRE.— Bevue Analttique des Ouvrages Bcrits en Centons, depuxs les 
Temps Anciens, 3usqu^^u Sihcle. Par un Bibliophile Beige. Small 4to. 

pp. 608, stiff covers. 1868. £1, 10s. 

DELEPIERRE.— Tableau de la LiTTisBATUREDU Centon, chez les Anciens et chez 
LES Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to, pp. 324 and 318. 
Paper cover. 1875. £1, Is. 

DELEPIERRE. — L’Enfer : Essai Philosoph qne et Historique sur les Legendes de 
la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, paper wrapper. 
1876. Os, Only 250 copies printed. 

DENHYS.— A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the Chinese Language, 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes, By 
N. B. Dennys, M.B. A.S., &o, Boyal 8vo, pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 1874. 30s. 
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^iENHYS,— A, HA^tDBOOK op !Mala*\ GolloquiaLj «is spoken m Siugsipos'e, koing Si 
Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D., P'.R.G.S, , M.E. A.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. vi. and 204, cloth. * 1878. '21s*. 

BEHNYS.— Tije Folk-Lore op China, and its Affinities with thit op the 
Aryan and S^emitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D.. F.E.G.k, M.E.A S 
8vo, pp. 106, cloth. 1876. 10s. 66. 

be YALBEB.—XYII. Opuscules. By Juan De Yaldes. Translated from the 
^Spanish by John T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 188, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

be YEEE.— Studies in English ; or, OUrapses of the Inner Life of our Langua^ve. 
By M. Scheie de Yere, LL.D. 8vo, pp. vi. and 865, cloth. 1867, 10s. 6d, 

BE YEEE. —Americanisms : The English of the FTew World, By M. Scheie de 
Yere, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 685, cloth. 1872. 20s. 

BE YINNE—The Invention of Printing; A Collection of Texts and Opinions. 
Description of Early Prints and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the Fifteenth 
Century, the Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works of 
John Gutenberg and his Associates. Illustrated with Fac-simiies of Early Types 
and lYoodcuts. By Theo. L. De Vinne. Second Edition. In royal Svo, elegantly 
printed, and bound in cloth, with embossed portraits, and a multitude of Fac- 
similes and Illustrations. 1877. Bl, Is. 

BEWEY.— Classification and Subject Index for cataloguing and arranging the 
books and pamphlets of a Library. By Melvil Dewey. Svo, pp. 4^ boards. 
1876. 5s. 

DICESON.-i-Who was Scotland’s first Printer? Aue Compendious and breue 
Tractate, in Commendation of Andrew Myllar. Compyiit be Eobert Dickson, 
F.S.A. Scot* Fcap. 8vo, pp. 24, parchment wrapper. 1881, Is. 

BOBSOH.— Monograph op the Asiatic Chiroptera, and Catalogue of the Species 
of Bats in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. E. Dobson, 
M.A., M.B., F.L.S., &c. Svo, pp. viii. and 228, cloth. 1876. 12s. 

B’OESEY.— A Practical Grammar of Portuguese and English, exhibiting in a 
Series of Exercises, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Lan- 
guages, as now Avritten and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff’s System by the Eev. 

^ Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on 
l^blic Eeading and Speaking at King’s College, London. Third Edition. 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 298, cloth. 180E 7s. 

B’OESEY.— Colloquial Portuguese ; or. Words and Phrases of Every-day Life. 
CompEed from Dictation and Conversation. For the Dse of English Tourists in 
Portugal, Brazil, Madeira, ka. By the Eev. A. J. D. D’Orsey, Third Edition, 
enlarged. 12mo, pp. viii. and 126, cloth. 1868, 3s. 6d. 

BOBGXAS.— Chinese-English Dictionary of the Yernacular or Spoken Lan- 
guage OF Amoy, with the principal A’^ariations of the Chang -Chew and Chin- 

. Chew Dialects. By the Eev. Garstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., Missionary 
of the Presbvterian Church in England. High quarto, double columns, pp. 632, 
cloth. 1873. £3, 3s. 

BOTOLAS, — Chinese Language and Literature. ^Two Lectures delivered at the 
Eoyal Institution, by E. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King’s College. Crown Svo, pp. 118, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

POTOIAS. — T ff. Life of Jenghie Khan. Translated from the Chinese. With an 
Introduction. By Xiobert K, Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King’s College. Crown Svo, pp. xxxvi, and 106, cloth. 1877. 5s. 
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BOUSE. —CtRIMJI’s Law. A Study ; or, Hints towards an Explanation of tlie so» 
called ‘'LautverscMebung to which are added some Remarks on the Primitive • 

Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marohant Douse, 8vo, 
pp, zvi. and 232, cloth. 18T6. 10s. 6d, 

BOWSON,— DiCTlOiifARY OF MYTHOLOGY, ko. See Trubner s Oriental 

' Series. ■ ' 

BOWSOH.— A Geabolve of the Urdu or Hindhstaxi Langu.vge. By John Dow- 
son, M.R. A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst, Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 264, with 8 Plates, cloth. 1872. 10s, 6d, 

DOWSON.— A EiXDUSTAxi Exercise Book ; containing a Series of Passages and 
Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustrinl. By John Dowson, M.R.xl.S., 
Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, limp 
cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

BU3SfCA3Sr.--GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, comprising a Descriptive Outline of all India, 
and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Account of each 
of its Provinces. With Historical Kotes. By George Duncan. Tenth Edition 
(Revised and Corrected to date from the latest OtScial Information), 18mo, i>p. 
viii, and 182, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. 

BUSAE.— A Grammar of the German Language ; with Exercises. By P. Friedrich 
Dusar, First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham College. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 208, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. 

EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. 

Bevies, Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas, per 
annum. List of publications on application. 

EASTWICK. — Khibad Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Hafizu’d-din. A Hew Edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and • Explanatory. By Edward B, Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at Haileyhury CoUege. Imperial 8vo, pp, 
xiv. and 319, cloth. Reissue, 1867. 18s. 

EASTWICK. — The Gulistan. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

ECHO (DeutschEsS), The German Echo. A Faithful Mirror of German Coi}iire.t«^ 
sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. 
Post 8vo, pp. 130 and 70, cloth. 1863. 3s. 

ECHO FRAHpAIS. A PRACTICAL Guide to Convees5ation. By Fr. de la Fruston. 
With a complete Vocabulary. By Anthony Maw Border. Post 8vo, pp, 120 and 
72, cloth. 1860. 3s. 

ECO ITALIANO (U). A Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By Eugene 
Camerini. With a complete Vocabulary, By Henry P, Skelton, Post 8to, pp. 
vL, 128, and 98, cloth. 1860, 4s. 68. 

ECO BE MABRIB. The Echo of Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish Con- 
versation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and Henry Lemming. With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious Explanatory Remarks. By Henry Lemming, 
Post Svo, pp. xii., 144, and 83, cloth. 1860, 5s. 

EDBA BA2MUNDAR HiNNS Froda, Th© Edda of Saemund the Learned. Translated 
from the Old Norse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Complete in 1 voi. fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 152, andpp, viiL and 170, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. 
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TOKIHS.—Ohina’s Place Philology. ^ An attempt to show that the Languages 
of Europe and Asia hare a common origin. By the E-ev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 
Syo, pp. xxiii. and 403, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 

■PTiEINS —Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Charaoters. By J. Edkins, 
B.B., Pehing, China. Eoyal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 187b, 18s. 

BDKIHS.— Beligion in China. 

' YoEXIIL' 


See English and Foreign Philosophical Librarj*, 


EBKEHS.—Ghinese Bud]>hish. See Triihner’s Oriental Series. 

FBWABBS — ME:iroiRS of LiBRAElESi, together with a Practice Handbook of Library 
Ecmiomy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 
Yol. i. pp* xxviii. and 841 ; Yol. ii. pp. xxxyi. and 1104. 18o9. 8s. 

Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth, efc4, 4s, 

EBWAEBS.—Chaptebb op the Biographical History op the Erench Academy. 
1629-1863. "With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle Liber de 
Hyda.” By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1864. 6s. 

Ditto, large paper, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EBWABBS.-Librartes and Founders of Libraries. By Edward Edwards. Svo, 
pp. xix. and 506, cloth. 1865. ISs. 

Ditto, large paper, imperial ovo, ciotii. iiX, J-OS. 

EDWARDS.— Tree Town LiBKAEres, their F^atiou, Mana^raen^and History in 
■‘^■rrr^.Ace Germanv, and America. Together with Brief Notioea of Book 
CoUeotors, and of the respective CoUections. 

By Edward Edwards. Svo, pp. xvi. and 634, cloth. 1869. 31s. 

•PTIWARDS —Lives oe the Foendebs of the British Mosem, with Notkes of its 
^Ki^ntos and other Benefactors. 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
?V^niSSons and Plans. 2 vols. Svo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870. oOs. 

AND GBIME —An Early English Bomadce. Edited from Bishop Percy’s 
,** . ifiKA A jy Bv John W. Hales, M.A,, Fellow andlate^ 
Folio Cambridge, and Frederick J. Fumivall, M.A., 

o/lriity Hall, Cambridge. 4to, lai^e paper, half bound, Koxburghe style, pp. 
•- 64. 1867. lOs. 6d. 

EGGELIHO.— See AucTOEES Sanskrit!, Yol, lY. 

EGYPTIAN and Eeports of the Governor- 

gImSah Befort on the H.T l? Jt, 

stone, Ohmf sSto tf EeconiS,issanee. Made at El- 

oSyad (ISfon), March WfiSie. Eoyal Svo, pp. 232 , stitched, with 

6 Maps. ^ Abyssinians of the Geological and Mineralo- 

. Report ON thb^ Oeneral Staif of the Egyptian 

gical ri'uiQf of the Expedition. Containing an Account 
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EHRLICH. —French Header : WitL Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W. Elniieb. 
12mo5 px>. viii. and 125, limp clotb. 1877. Is. 6d. 

EITEL.— 'Buddhism : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 
Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, IVI.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. I)emy 8vo, pj>. 130. 

/■:,187a ■ Ss.;;',,:.' 

EITEL,— Feng-Shui ; or, The Eudiments of Natural Science in China. By E. J. 
Eitel, M.A:, Ph.D. Iloyid Svo, i>p. vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. 6s. 

EITEL.— Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. E. J. 
Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 224, cloth. 
1870. 18s. 

ELLIOT.— Memoirs on the History, Folk-Lore, and Distribution of the Races 
OF THE North-Western Provinces of India. By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
K.C.B. Edited, revised, and rearranged by John Beames, M..R.A. S., &e., &c. In 
2 vols. demy Svo, pp. xx., 370, and 396, with 3 large coloured folding MafiS, cloth. 
1S69. £1, i6s. 

ELLIOT.— The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, 

East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by Professor 
John Dowson, Sl.Pv,.A.S,, Staff College, Sandhurst. Svo. VoL I. o.p. — VoL II., 
pp. X. and 580, cloth. 18s. — ^Vol. III., pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s. — ^Vol. IV., 
pp. xii. and 564, cloth. 1872. 21s. — ^Vol. V., pp. x. and 576, cloth. 1873. 

21s.— VoL VL, pp. viii. 574, cloth, 21s.— Vol. VII., pp. viii.-574. 1877. 21s. 
VoL VIII., pp. xxxii.-444. With Biographical, Geograi>hical, and General 
Index. 1877. 24s. 

ELLIS.— Etruscan Numerals. By Robert Ellis, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Svo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. — Subsciiption, 10s. 6d. per annum. List of publica- 
tions on application, 

JSNGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY (TEE). * 

Post 8 VO, cloth, uniformly bound, 

I. to III. — ^A History of Materialism, and Criticism of its present Importjj^ice.^** 
By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation from the German 
by Ernest C. Thomas. In three volumes. Vol. I. Second Edition, 
pp. 350. 1878. 10s, 6d, — Vol. II., pp. ^dii. and 398. 1880. 10s. 6d. 
— VoL III., pp. vHi. and 376. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

IV.— Natural Law : an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second 
Edition. Pp. 366. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

V. and VL— The Creed ow CHEiSTSifDOM ; its Foundations contrasted with Super- 
structure. By W. R. Greg. Sixth Edition, with a New Introduction. 
In two volumes, pp. 280 and 290. 1879. 15s. 

VII. — Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the 

IFhivebsal Religions. , By Prof. C. P, Tiele. Translated from 
the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the author’s assist- 
ance, Second Edition. Pp. xx. and 250. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

VIII. — Religion in China; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions 

of the Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian 
Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph EdMns, D.D., Peking. 
Second Edition, Pp. xvi. and 260. 1878. 7s. 6cL 
IX.— A Candid Examination of Theism. By Physicus, Pp. 216. 
1878. 7s. 6d. . ^ 
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T^wrUSH AND FOKEIGH PHILOSOPHICAL UBRABY-contoiMd. 

siological ^thetics. ^ ^ substance of a Course of 

---sfs£LT=“5=s':i= 

from the Second German Edition, hy David Asher, Ih.D. ip. 

M. A., and A. H. ByBicharcI Heatli. 

r.- -»■ 

- »'> 

340. PosramsM. By the late John Stuart Mill, 

>=™-SK pp. P.P. »««. 

1882. 

Mira Series, ca^.^rv/i 

I. aBdn.-|™= Ti 358, 'mth por- 

traits. 1879. 21s. _ ^ ■Race: its Origin and Migrations, 

III.— Ai? Account oe People to tbe Times of 

and the Ancient History of the cTmiit Judge of the 

Kamehameha , 1. By 7s! 6f ^ 

lliand of Maui, H.I. ^ol- ^*-? ^P* ■Relation to Universal Beligion— 

and the Ancient of the 

gSSti,Vl%ohk,pp^M 

Crown 8vo,pp.xiv., 

255, andxiii, cloth. 1873. 12s. staotoedshtbb 

EYTON.— Domesday Stodiis ; 4’^Af\)omesdav in its Relation to Staffordshire, 
SOEW. Treating Of f « “^f^h^TvSert W. Byton. late Hector of 

Ito ro."vii*and 1&^. 1881. £1, D- 

Hyton, Salop. ? PI fPriilvner’s Oriental Series. 

FASEE.— The Mind of MbnOID^ _ PriHcal and Jiathetioal Studies on the 

FALKE.-AET IN THE House. J^ob von Ealhe Vioe-Dhecto 

Decoration and Burnishing of the Dw^g. Pf- Translated from the Ger- 

of lhrAustrianMuseumof Artsndlntotryrt^^^^^ Royal 8vo, pp. xxx. 

man. Edited, 60 Plates, and over 160 Illustrations in 

Sfi Moth. With Coloured Frontispiece, ou nav . 

the*Tes:.t, 1878. ^8* 
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pK^nllrS 

FEnEBBACH.-THEBs=,Fv,^P..r. ’ ™- 2/4, sewed. 1881. 10s. 6d 
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FISKE.-~MrTHB a^d Myth-Makeiis ; Old Tales and Superstitions, interpreted by 
Oompamtiye Mythologj. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B„ Assistant Librarian, anil 
to^Lecturer on Piiilosoidiy at Harvard University, Crown 8vo, pp, 260, cloth, 

HTZGKEALB.-- Australian Obchids. By R. B. Fitzgerald, F.L.B. Folio.— Part I. 

7 Plates. — Part II, 10 Plates. — Part III. 10 Plates. — Part IV. 10 Plates. — 
Part T. 10 Plates.— Part VI, 10 Plates. Each Part, Coloured 21s.; Plain, 10s. Cd* 

FOEJETT.— Extern ALB vroENCES op OaRiSTiANiTY. ByE. H. Forjett, Svo, pp. 
114, cloth. 1874, 2s. Cd. ^ 

FORHAHBEE.— The Polynesian Eace. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Extra Series, Vols, III, and VI, 

FOESTEE. — ^Political Presentments. — ^By Willianx Forster, Agent-General for 
1^’ew South Wales. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1873. 4s. 6d. 

FOULKES. — The Daya Bhaga, tlae Law of Inheritance of the Sarasvati Vilasa. 
The Original Sanskrit Text, with Translation by the Eev. Thos. Foulkes, F.L.S.J 
M.E.A.S., F.E.G.S., Fellow of the University of Madras, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xxvi. and 194-162, cloth. 1881. 10s. 61. 

FOX.— Memorial Edition op Collected Works, by W. J. Fox. 12 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. £3. 

FEANKLYH.— Outlines op Military Law, and the Laws op Evidence. By H. B. 
Frankiyn, LL.B. Grown 16ino, pp. viii. and 152, cloth, 1874. 3s. 6d. 

FEIEBEIOH, — Progressive German Reaper, with Copious Notes to the First Part. 
By P. Friedrich. Crown 8vo, i>p. 166, cloth. 1868. 4s. 6d. 

FEIEBEIOH. — A Grammatical Course op the German Language. By P. Fried- 
rich. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 102, cloth, 1877. 3s, 6d. 

FEIEBEIOH,— A Grammar op the German Language, with Exercises. See 
under Dusar. 

FEIEBEKIOL— Bibliotheca Orientalis, or a Complete List of Books, Papers, 
Serials, and Essays, ixublished in England and the Colonies, Germany and 
France ; on the History, Geography, Religions, Antiquities, Literature, and 
languages of the East. Compiled by Charles Friederici. Svo, boards. 1876, 
pp. 86, 2s. 6d. 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 1878, pp. 112, 3s, 6d. 1879, 3s. 1880, 3s. 

FECEMBLIKG.— Graduated German Reader. Consisting of a Selection from the 
most Popular Writers, arranged progressively ; with a complete Vocabulary for 
the first part. By Friedrich Otto Froembling. Sixth Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 
306, oloth. 1879. 3s. 6d. 

FECEMBLIHa— -Graduated Exercises for Translation into German. Consist- 
ing of Extracts from the best English Authors, arranged progressively ; with an 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Froembling, Ph.B., 
Principal German Master at tbe City of London School. Grown 8 vg, pp. xiv. and 
322, cloth. With Notes, i>p. 66. 1867. 4s. 6d. Without Notes, 4a. 

FEOUBE.— The Book of Job. By J. A. Froude, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Reprinted from the Westminster Meiiew, Svo, pp. 38, cloth. Is. 

FEBSTOH.— Echo Feanpais. A Practical Guide to French Conversation. By F. 
de la Fruston. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 3s. 

FRYER.— The Rhyeng People of the Bandowat District, Abakan. By G. E. 
Fryer, Major, Deputy Commissioner, Sando way. With 2 Plates. Svo, 

pp. -41, cloth- 1875. 3s. 6d. 
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FEYER.— 'Pali Studies. No. I. Analysis, and Pali Text of tlie SuBocllialankaraj or 
Easy Eketoric, by Bangliarakkliita Thera. 8vn, i>p, 35, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FUEHIVALL.—EduCxVTIOis’ in Eauly England. Some Notes used as forewords to 
a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in Olden Times,” for the Early 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. Fnrnivall, M.A. 8vo, pp. 4andlxxiv,, 
sewed. 1867. Is. 

GALLOWAY. — A Treatise on Fuel. Scientific and Practical. By Bohert Gallo- 
way, M.R.I.xl., F.C.S., &c. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, X)p. x. and 130, 
cloth. 1880. Gs. 

GALLOWAY^— Education : Scientific and Technical ; or. How the Inductive 
Sciences are Taught, and How they Ought to be Taught. By Bobert Galloway, 
M.E.LA., F.C.S. Svo, pp.|xvi. and 402, cloth. 1881. 10s. Od. 

GAEBE.—See Auctoees Sanskriti, Vol. III. 

GARFIELB.— The Life and Public Service of Jasies A. Garfield, Twentieth 
President of the United States. A Biographical Sketch. By Captain F. H. Mason, 
late of the 42d Regiment, U.S.A. With a Preface by Bret Harte. Grown Svo, 
pp. vi, and 134, cloth. With Portrait. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

GARRETT.— A CLASBic^Ui Bictionart of India : Illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &c,, of the Hindus. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. Svo, pp. x, and 794, 
cloth. With Supplement, pp. 160. 1871 and 1873. £1, 16s. 

GAUTAMA.— The Institutes of. See Auctoees Sanskriti, Yol. II. 

GAZETTEER op the Central Provinces op India. Edited by Charles Grant, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second Edition. 
With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. Demy Svo, pp. 
clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870. £1, 4s. . 

GEIGER. — A Peep at Mexico ; Narrative of a J ourney across the Bepuhlio from 
the Pacific to the Gulf, in December 1873 and January 1874. By J. L. Geiger, 
F.E,G,S. Demy Svo, pp, 368, with Maps and 45 Original Photographs. Cloth, 
24s, 

GEIGER.— Contributions to the History of the Development op the Huj^in 
Bace : Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated from the 
Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Post Svo, pp. x,~156, cloth. 
1880. 6s. 

GELDART.— Faith and Freedom. Fourteen Sermons. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. 
Crown Svo, pp. vi. and 168, cloth. 1881. 4s. 6d, 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE (The) : OB, Monthly Journal of Geology. With 
which is incorporated “The Geologist.^^ Edited by Heniy Woodward, LL.I)., 
F.E.S., F.G.S., &c., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Morris, 
M.A.,F.G.S., &e., and Bobert Etheridge, F.B.B., L. & E., F.G.S., &c., of the 
Museum of Practical Geology. Svo, cloth. 1866 to 1880. 20s. each. 

GILES.— Chinese Sketches.— By Herbert A. Giles, of China Consular 

Service. Svo, pp. 204, cloth. 1875, 10s. 6d, 

GILES.— A Dictionary of Collo<suial Idioms in the Maih)arin Dialect. By 
Herbert A. Giles, 4to, pp. 65, half bound. 1873. 28s. 

GILES.— Synoptical Studies in Chinese Charactee. By Herbert A. Giles. 8vo» 

pp. us, half bound. 1874, ISs, 
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GILES.— Chi KESE withoCT a Teachei!. Being a Oolleetion of Easy and Useful 
Sentences in tlie Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A. Giles 
12mo, pp. 60, half bound. 1872. 5s. 

GILES.— The Sa:n" Tzu Chino ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the Cli’Jen Tsu 
Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated bv Herbert A. Giles. 
r2mo, pp. 28, half bound. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

GLASS.— Advance THi^uoiiT. By Charles E. Glass. Crown Svo, pp. xxxvi. and 188, 
cloth. 1876. 6s. 

GOETHE'S Faust.— S ee Bcooneb. 

GOETHE'S Minor Poems. SeeSELss. 

GOLBSTtiCKEE.— A Biotionaey, Sanskrit asp English, extended and improved 
from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H, H. Wilson, with hi^ 
sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appen- 
dices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By Theodore Gold- 
stacker. Parts I. to VI. 4to, pp. 400. 1856-63. 6s. each. 

GOLBSTXiCKEE.— See Auctores Sanskeiti, Vol. I. 

CK)OEOO SIMPLE. Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable G. S. and Ms 
Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle ; adorned with Fifty 
.Illustrations, drawn on wood, by Alfred Crowquill. A companion Volume to 
Miinchhausen ” and “ Owlgiass,'^ based upon the famous Tamul tale of the Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed consecutive 
narrative, some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, in crown 8vo, pp. 223, richly gilt ornamental cover, gilt 
edges. 1861. 10s. 6d* 

GOVER. — The Folk-Songs of Southern Inpia. By C. E. Gover, Madras. Con- 
tents ; Canarese Songs ; Biidaga Songn ; Coorg Songs ; Tamil Songs ^ The Cural ; 
Malayalam Songs; Telugu Songs. 8vo, pp. xxviiL and 300, cloth. 1872, 
10s. 6d. 

GRAMMATOGBAPHY. A Manual of Reference to the Alphabets of Ancient 
* A!srp Mopern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. Ballhom, 
Royal 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1861. 7s. 6d. 

GRAY. — Darwiniana : Essays and Reviews pertaining to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray. Crown 8vo, pi>. xii. and 306, cloth. 1877. 10s, 

GRAY.— Natural Science and Religion: Two Lectures Delivered to the Theo- 
logical School of Yale College. By Asa Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth, 1880. 5s. 

GREEK.— Shakespeare and the Emblem-Writers : An Exposition of their Simi- 
laiities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
Literature down to A.D. 1616. By Henry Green, M. A. In one volume, pp. xvi. 
572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and PhotoUth. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt, 1870. Large medium 8vo, £1, 11s. 6d. ; large imperial 8vo. £2, 12s. 6d. 

GREEK,— Andrea Ai.ClATi,-and his Books of Emblems : A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Study. By Henry Green, M.A. .With Ornamental TitM, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. Dedicated to Sir William Biirling-Maxwell, Bart. , Rector 
of the tJniversity of Edinburgh. Only 250 copies printed. Demy 8vo, pp. 360,. 
handsomely bound, 1872. £1, Is. 
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CtEEENE.— A New SIethod of Leaeninq- to Read, Write, akd Speak the 
Fbench LAifGUAaE; or* Fii-st Lessons in French (Introductory to Ollendorff s 
Larger Grammar). By G. W. Greene, Instructor in Modern Languages in Brown 
XJniversity. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap. 8vo, px). 248, cloth. 
1869. 3s. 6d. 

GEEG.—Tkuth versus iDiEiCATioisr. By W. E. Greg. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 
1869. Is. 

GEEG.—Why abb 'WoilEKr Bedundant? By W. E. Greg. Fcap. Svo, x>p. 40, cloth, 
1869. Is. 

GBEG.— Literary abb Social Judgments. By W. E. Greg. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged. 2 vols. crown Svo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 1877. 15s. 

GREG. —Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals op the Artisan Class. By W. 
E. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 332, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

GREG.— Enigmas op Lipe. By W. E. Greg. Tliirteenth Edition, with a postscript. 
Contents: Eealisahle Ideals, hlalthus Notwithstanding. Non-Survival of the 
Fittest. Limits and Directions of Human Development. The Significance of Life. 
De Profundis. Elsewhere. Appendix. Crown Svo, pp. xxh. and 314, cloth. 
1879. 10s. 6d. 

GREG.— Political Problems foe our Age and Country, By W. E. Greg. Con- 
tents: I. Constitutional and Autocratic Statesmanship. 11. England’s Future 
Attitude and Mission. III. Disposal of the Criminal Classes. lY. Becent 
Change in the Character of English Crime. Y, The Intrinsic Yice of Trade- 
Unions, YI. Industrial and Co-operative Partnerships, YII. The Economic 
Problem. YIII. Political Consistency. IX The Parliamentary Career. X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government, XL Yestryism. XII. Direct v. Indirect 
Taxation. XIII. The New B4gime, and how to meet it. Demy Svo, pp. 342, 
cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

GREG.— The Great Duel : Its true Meaning and Issues. By lY. B. Greg. Crown 
Svo, pp. 96, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

GREG.— The Creed op Christendom. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Yols. Y. and VI. * 

GREG.— Bocks Ahe^vd ; or, The Warnings of Cassandra. By W. E. Greg. Second 
Edition, with a Eeply to Objectors. Crown Svo, pp. xliv. and 236, cloth. 1874, 
9s. 

GREG,— Miscellaneous Essays. By W. E. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 
1881. 7s. 6d. 

Contents Books Ahead and Harbours of Eefuge. Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain. The Echo of the Antipodes. A Grave Perplexity before us. Obli- 
gations of the Soil. The Eight Use of a Surplus. The Great Twin 
Brothers : Louis Napoleon and Benjamin Disraeli Is the Popular Judgment 
in Politics more Just than that of the Higher Orders? Harriet Martineau. 
Verify your Compass. The Prophetic Element in the Gospels. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison on the Future Life, Can Truths be Apprehended which could 
not have been discovered? 

GREG.— Interleaves in the Workday Prose op Twenty Years. By Percy Greg. 
Fcap. Svo, pp. 128, cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

GREG. — The Devil’s Advocate. By Percy Greg, Author of Interleaves.’^ 2 vols. 
post Svo, pp, iv., 340, and 352, cloth. 1878. 4J1, Is. 
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Across the Zodiac: T}ie Story of a m'eclsed Record. Deeiplicred, 
Translated, and Kdited by Percy Greg, Author of “The Devil’s Advocate,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown Svo, pp. vi,~296, and vi.~288, cloth. 1880. 21s. 

CSrEIFFIN. — T he Rajas op the Punjab, Being the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to tlie Government of the 
Puxijab, Author of “The Punjab Chiefs,” &e. Second Edition. Royal Svo, 
pp, xvi. and 630, cloth. 1873. £1, Is. 

GKIEFIH. — The ^yoRLD UNDER Glass, By Frederick Griffin, Author of “The 
Destiny of Man,” “The Storm King,” and other Poems. Reap. 8vo, pp. 204- 
cloth gilt. 1879. 3s. 6d. 

— The Mikado’s Empire. Book I. History of Japan, from 660 b.o. to 
1872 A.D. — Book 11. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By W. E. Griffis, A.M. Svo, pp. 636, cloth. lUustrated. 1877. 
20s. 

GRIFFITH.— The Birth op the War God. See Truhueris Oriental Series. 

GRIFFITH. — Yusuf and Zulaieha. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

GRIFFITH.— Scenes from the Ramayana, Meghaduta, &c. Translated by Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares OoUege. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, pp. xviii. and 244, cloth. 1870. 6s. 

Contents — Preface — Ayodhya— Ravan Doomed — The Birth of Rama— The Heir- Apparent — 
Manthara’s Guile— Dasaratha’s Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son — The Triumph of 
Love— Farewell ? — The Hermit’s Son— The Trial of Truth — The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 
Rama's Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakarna— The Suppliant Dove— True Gloiy— 
Feed tlie Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

GRIFFITH.— The RXm^Cyan op VALMfKi. Translated into English Yerse. By Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, H.A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol. I., containing Books 
I. and II., demy Svo, pjj. xxxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. 18s. — ^Vol. II., containing 
Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. Demy Svo, pp. 604, cloth. 
1871. 18s.— Yol III., demy Svo, pp, 390, cloth. 1872. 15s.— Vol I Y., demy 
Svo, pp. viii, and 432, cloth. 1873. 18s. — Yol. Y., demy Svo, pp. viiL and 360, 
cloth. 1875. 15s. The complete work, 5 vols. £4, 4s. 

♦ GBOTE.— Review of the Work of Mr. John Stuart Mill entitled “Examination of 
Sir Willkm Hamilton’s Philosophy.” By George Grote, Author of the “ History 
of Ancient Greece,” “Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates,” &c. 12mo, 
pp. 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

GEOITT. — ZulU“Land ; oi\ Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu-Land, 
South Africa. By the Rev. Lewis Grout. Crown Svo, pp. 352, cloth. With 
Mapk and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

GEOWSE,— Mathura : A District Memoir. By F. S. Growse, B.O.S., M.A., Oxon, 
C.I.E,, Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second edition, illustrated, revised, 
and enlarged, 4to, pp. xxxv. and 520, boards. 1880. 42s. 

GHBERNATIS.— Zoological Mythology ; or, The I<egends of Animals. By Angelo 
de Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Institute 
di Studii Superorii e di Perfezionamento at Florence, &c, 2 vols. Svo, pp. xxvi. 
and 432, and vit and 442, cloth. 1872. J61, 8s. 

This work is an important contribution to the study of the comparative mythology of the Indo- 
Germanic nations. The author introduces the denizens of the air, earth, and water in the vari- 
ous characters assigned to them in the myths and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the 
migration of the mythological ideas from the*tjmes of the early Aryans to those of the Gmeks, 
Romans, and Teutons, 
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GULSHADT I. ’RAZ : The Mystic Rose GxVKDex op Ba.'d ud dijt Mahmud Shabts- 
TARi. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly from the 
Commentaiy of Muhanxmed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H, Whinfield, M.A., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, late of H.M.B.C.S. 4to, pp, xvL, 94, 60, cloth, 1880. 10s. 6d. 

6IJMPACH. — Treaty Rights OB'* the Foreign Merchant, and the Transit Bystem 
in China, By Johannes von Gumpach, 8vo, pp, xviii. and 421, sewed. lOs. 6d. 

aBTHKIE.~*-ON Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Bvolution as an Exhaustive State- 
ment OF THE Changes of the Universe. By Malcolm Guthrie. Post 8vo, pp. 
xii. and 268, cloth. 1879. Gs. 6d. 

GUTHRIE.— On Mb. Spencer's Unification of Knowledge. By Malcolm 
Guthrie, Author of On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution as an Exhaustive 
Statement of the Changes of the Universe.” Crown 8vo. [In 'preparation, 

HAAS.— Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the British BIuseum. By 
Dr. Ernst Plaas. Printed by permission of the Trustees of the British Bluseum. 
4to, i)p. viii. and 188, paper boards. 1876, 2is. 

HAFIE OF SHIRAZ.— Selections from his Poems. Translated from the Persian 
by Hermann Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. BicknelL Demy 4ta, px). xx. and 
384, printed on fine stout piate-paxxer, with appropriate Oriental Bonlering in gold 
and colour, and Illustrations by J, R. Herbert, R. A. 1875, £2, 2s. 

HAFIZ. — See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

HAGEN.— Norica ; or, Tales from the Olden Time. Translated from the Geiman of 
August Hagen, Feap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 374. 1850. 5s. 

HAHN.— Tsuni-Iigoam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By TheopMlus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, &c., ko. Post Svo, 
pp. xiv. and 154. 1882, 7s. 6d. 

HAt»I)EBIAN.—pENNwSYi VANIA Dutch : A Dialect of Soutt Germany with an Infusion 
of English. By S. S. Haideman, A.M., Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Pennsjdvania, Philadelphia. 8vo, i>p. viii. and 70, cloth, 1872. 3s. 
6d. 

HALL.— On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Reference toReliaxle. 
By FitzEdward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon; formerly _ Professor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisx>riidence in King’s College^ 
London. Crown 8vo, x>p. viii. and 238, cloth, 1877. 7s. 6d. 

HALL,— Modern English. By FitzEdward Hall, BI.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. Crown 
8 VO, pp. xvi. and 394, cloth. 1873. 10s. 6d. 

HALL.— Sun and Earth as Great Forces in Chemistry. By T. W. Hall, M.D., 
L.R.C.S.E. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 220, cloth. 1874. 3s. 

HALL.— Arctic Expedition. See Nourse. 

HALLOCK.— The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guide. The Game 
Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North America : their Habits and various methods 
of Capture, &c., &c. With a Directory to the principal Game Resorts of the 
Country. By Charles Hallock. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. Maps and 
Portrait. 1878. 15s. 

HAH.— The BIaid of Corinth. A Drama in Four Acts. By J. Panton Ham. 
Crown 8vo, pp, 65, sewed. 2s. Gd. 
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HAEDY.— Cheistiasity asd Buddhism Comeared. By tlie late Eev. E. Spence 
Hardy, Hon. Member Eoyal Asiatic Society. 8vo, pp. 138, sewed. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

HAELEY.— The Simplification of English Spelling, specially adapted to tbcEis- 
ing Generation. An Easy Way of Saving Time in Writing, Printing, and Beading, 
By Dr. George Harley, F.B.S., F.C.S. 8vo. pp. 128, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

HAEEISOH.— The AIeaning of Histoky. Two Lectures delivered by Frederic 
Harrison, M.A. 8vo, pp. 80, sewed. 1862. Is. 

HAEEISOK.— Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes. By Constance Gary 
Harrison. With numerous Illustrations and Five Coloured Plates, from .designs 
by Samuel Colman, Ilosina Emmet, George Gibson, and others. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
242, cloth, 1881. 10s. 

HAETING.— British Animals Extinct within Historic Times: with some Ac- 
count of British Wild White Cattle. By J. E. Harting, F.L.S., P.Z.S. With 
Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Shei'win, and others. Demy 8vo, pp. 25C, 
cloth. ISSl. 14s. A few copies, large paper, 31s. Gd. 

HABTZEHBTJSOH and LEMMING. — Eco BE Madrid, A Practical Guide to Sx^anish 
Conversation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and H. Lemming. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. 250, cloth. 1870. 5s. 

BASE.— Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas ; An Historical Survey. By Dr. 
Karl Hase. Translated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and Edited by the 
Eev. W. W. Jackson, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. 288, 
1880. 9s. 

HAUG.— Glossary and Index of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda Viraf, 
the Tale of Gosht — J. Fryano, the Hadokht Nask, and to some extracts from the 
IDinkard and Nirangi.stan ; jmepared from Destur Hoshangji Jamas}>ji Asa’s 
Glossary to the Arda Viraf Hamak, and from the Original Texts, with Kotes on 
Pahlavi Grammar by E. W. West, Ph.D. Bevised by M. Haug, Ph.D., &c. 
Published by order of the Bombay Government. 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, sewed. 
1874. 25s. 

HAUG,- The Sacred Language, &c., op the Parsis. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series. 

^ HOTPT. — The London Arbitrageur ; or, The English Money Market, in con- 
nection with Foreign Bourses. A Collection of Hotes and Formula for the Arbi- 
tration of Bills, Stocks, Shares, Bullion, and Coins, with all the Important 
Foreign Countries. By Ottomar Haupt. Crown 8vo, p}9. viii. and 196, cloth. 
1870. 7s. 6d. ^ 

HAWKEN.— Ura-Sastra : Comments, Linguistic, Doctrinal, on Sacred and Mythic 
Literature. By J. 1). Hawken. Crown 8vo, jip. viii. and 288, cloth. 1877. 7s. Od. 

HAZEN.— The School and the Army in Germany and France, with a Dia,ry of Siege 
Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, IJ.S.A., Col. 6th In- 
fantry. 8 VO, i>P* 408, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

HEATH.— Edgar Quinet. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. 

XIW 

SEBBEW LITEEATUEE SOCIETY. Subscription, one guinea per annum. < List of 
publications on application. 

HEBEEW MIGEATION PEOM EGYPT (Tee). 8vo, pp. xm and 440, cloth. 1879. 

" " 16 s. ■ ' ; . ■ 
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HBCKEE.— The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. Translated by G. B. Babington, 
M.D., F.B.S. Third Edition, completed by tbe Author’s Treatise on OMld-Pil- 
gi’images. By J, F. C, Hecker. 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1859. 9s. 6d. 
CoNTENTs.—The Black Peatli—TIie Dancing Mania— The Sweating Sickness— Child Pil- 
grimages. 

HEDLEY.— Masterpieces of German Poetry. Translated in tlie Measure of the 
Originals, by F. H. Hedley. With Illustrations by Louis Wanke. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

HEINE. — Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. With a 
few pieces from the ** Book of Songs.’* Selected and Translated by J. Snodgrass. 
■With Portrait. Crown 8 vo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE. — Pictures of Travel, Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by 
Chaides G. Leland. 7th Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 472, with Portrait, 
cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE. — Heine’s Book of Songs. Translated by Charles G. Leland. Fcap. Svo, 
pp. xiv. and 240, cloth, gilt edges. 1874. 7s- 6d. 

HENDRIK.— Memoirs of Hans Hendrik, the Arctic Traveller ; serving under 
Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Hares, 1853-76. Written by Himself. Translated from 
the Eskimo Language, by Di*. Henry Rink. Edited by Prof. Dr. G. Stephens, 
F.S.A, Crown Svo, pp. 100, Ma];>, cloth. 1878. 3s. Gd. 

HENNELL. — Present Religion: As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
YoL I. Part I. By Sara S. Henneil. Crown Svo, pp. 570, cloth. IvSOa. 7s. 6d. 

HENNELL.— Present Religion : ^s a Faith owning Fellowshij) with Thought. 
Part II. First Division. Intellectual Effect : shown as a Principle of Metaphy- 
sical Comparativism. By Sara S. Henneil. Crowm Svo, pp. 618, cloth. 1873. 
7s. 6d. 

HENNELL. — CoMPARATiViSM shown as Furnishing a Religious Basis to Moi'ality. 
(Present Religion. Yol. Ill, Part 11. Second Division : Practical Effect.) By 
Sara S, Henneil. Crown Svo, pp. 220, stitched in wrai)per. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

HENNELL. — Thoughts in Aid of Faith. Gathered chiefly from recent Works in 
Theology and Philosophy. By Sara S. Henneil. Post Svo, pp. 428, cloth. 1860, 6s. 

HENWOOD.— The METiiLLiPEiious Deposits of Cornwall and Devon ; with Ap- 
pendices on SubteiTanean Temperature ; the Electricity of Rocks and Yeins; the 
Quantities of Water in the Cornish Mines ; and Mining Statistics, (Yol. 'Wof 
the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society of Cornwall. ) By William 
Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S. Svo, pp. x. and 515 ; with 113 Tables, and 12 
Plates, half bound. £2, 2s. 

HENWOOD.— Observations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on Subterranean 
Temperature. (YoL YIII. of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall.) By William Lory Henwood, F.E.S., F.G.S., President of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. In 2 Parts. Svo, i>p. xxx., vii. and 916 j with 
38 Tables, 31 Engravings on Wood, and 6 Plates.* L*l, 16s. 

HEPBITRN. —A Japanese English Dictionary. With an English and Japanese 
Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial Svo, pp. 
xxxii., 632, and 201, cloth. £8, 8s. 

HEPBURN.— Japanese-English and English- Japanese Dictionary. By J. C, 
Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author. Square fcap,, pp, vi, and 536, 
cloth. 1873. 18s, 

HERNIS2.— A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese Languages, 
for the Use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. By Stanislas 
Hernisa. Square Svo, i)p. 274, sewed. 1855. lOs. 6d. 
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HERSHOH.— Talmcdic Miscell.'lnt. See Triibner’e Oriental Seiies. 

WPREEN’-BU I)E?EtOPPEMENT? X>ES iDliES BEVOLmONNAIEES E^ EUSSIB. Par 

^exander Herzen. 12mOj pp. xxiii. and 144, sewed. 18o3. 2s. 6d. 

HEEEEH. A se|)arate list of A. Herzen’s works in Russian may be had on 

application, , ■ 

^ m T-TTciTony or the Reform Movement in the Dental Professmn in Great 
twenty 7-- Hm. Liocn&te n. Dental Sur- 

gery, &<3. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 400, cloth. lb{ i. ius. ou. 

■ffTTfEBRARB —F rance and the rRENcii in the Second Half op the Kine- 
® ™ cSax-Kt; By Karl HmeWd 

Edition. Post Svo, pp. XX. and 26-2, clotli. Ibbl. lOs. ba. 

TnWDOO llXTHOLOGT PoPULAELT TREATED. Being an Epitomised Description of 
■1 a xnrimi. Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver Swami Tea Service pre- 
Sntid as a memento “ viSt to India, to H.E.H. the Prince of Wes, KG.,. 

G. C.S.l' liy His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. Small 4to, pji. 4.., limp cloth. 
1875. 'sLcid. 

ttn-nGSON Essays os the LANSBAGEa, Liteeatcre, and Eelision op Nf;PAi 

°'SdT?bet together with further Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and 
Com ™of aoso Countries. By B. K Hotoon, Hte British Mimster at the 
Court of Nepal. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xn. and 276. 1874. 14s. 

HODGSON.- Essays on Indian Subjects. See Trlibner’s Oriental Series. 

HODOSON.-The Education of Gibes; and the Employment of Wmim of 
TOT Upper Classes Educationally considered. Two Lectures. By It . K 
M^on, LKB. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 114, cloth. 1869. 

3s. 6d. 

HODGSON.-Tubgot: His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two L^tures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Crown Svo, pp. vi. and 83, sewed. 18i 0. -s. 

■tTOFRNI.E — A COMPABATIVB GEAMMAB OF THE GAUDIAN LANGUAGES, with Sjmcial 
^^erSe to the E^em Hindi. Acoompamed by a Language Map, and a Table 
of AliSets. By A. E. Eudolf Hoemle. Demy Svo, pp. 4i4, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

* H02BEIN SOCIEnr.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of pubUeations 

on applica-tion. 

TTATMpet ■pn’RKES ^The Science of Beauty. An Analytical Inquly into the 

, ^SofSto."^ By Avary W Holmes-Eorhes, of Lincoln s Inn, Bamster-at- 
Law, Post 8vo, cloth, pp. vi. and 200, 1881. 0 , 

Q33 ^ state Sovereignty and Slavery. Pp. xvi. and 506. 1^76. 

' IvoL IL iIIm846 Idministration- Annexation of Texas. Pp. 

. m '187^ £1, 2s. . , . 

EOLTOAH.-THE history OFCotoP^^^^ 

pf Si. an"d m cS W 6 S.-V 0 I. II. The Constructive Period, 184o- 

78. Crown Svo, pp. X. and 504, cloth. 1878. 8s. 

HOLTOAKE.-TOT trial of theism accus® ^ ^ 

G. d.Myoake. Crown Svo, pp. XVI. and 256, cloth. 1877. 
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HOltYOAKl,— Beasoxinc rRO:^: Facts : A Method, of Everyday Logic. By G. J, 
ilolyoake. Fcap., pj). xii. and 94, wrapi>er. 1877. Is. 6d. 

HOPKINS,— Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language. With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity HaH, Cam- 
“bridge. Crowui 8vo, pp. 48, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

HOWSE.— A Grammar op the Creb Language. With which is combined an 
Analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, F.B.G.S. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 324, cloth. 1865. 73. 6d. 

.HOLME.— Mathematical Drawing Instruments, and How to Use Them. By 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Art-Master of. Marlborough College, Author of 
‘‘Principles of Ornamental Art,^’ “Familiar Wild Flowers,” “Suggestions on 
Floral Design,” &c. With Illustrations. Second Edition, Imperial 16mo, PT>. 
xvi. and 152, cloth. 1881. Js. 6d. 

HUMBERT. — On “Tenant Bight.” By C. F. Humbert. Svo, pp. 20, sewed. 
1875. : Is. , 

HUMBOLDT.— The Sphere and Duties op Governlment. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt by Joseph Coulthard, jun. Post Svo, 
pp. XV. and 203, cloth. 1854. os. 

HUMBOLDT.— Letters op “William Von Humboldt to a Female Friend. A com- 
plete Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition by Catherine ]\I. A. 
Couper, with a Biographical Notice of the Writer. 2 vols. crown Svo, pp. xxviii. 
and 592, cloth. 1867, 10s. 

HUNT.— The Beligion op the Heart. A Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leigh 
Hunt. Fcap, Svo, pp. xsiv. and 259, cloth. , 2s. 6d. 

HUNT.— Chemical and Geological Essays. By Professor T, Sterry Hunt. 
Second Edition. Svo, pp. xxil. and 448, cloth. 1879. 12s. 

HUNTER.— A Comparative Dictionary op the Non- Aryan Languages of India 
and High Asia. Withsa Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the Aboriginal 
Braces. By W. W. Hunter, B. A., M.B.A.S., Hon. Fei. Ethnol. Soc., Author of 
the “ Annals of Bural Bengal,” of H.M.’s Civil Service. Being a Lexicon of 144 
Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled from the Hodgson Lvts, 
Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and Indices in 
English, French, German, Bussian, and Latin. Large 4to, toned paper, x>p. 230, 
cloth. 1869. 42s. 

■HUNTER. —The Indian Mussulmans. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c.. Author of the “Annals of 
Bural Bengal,” &c. Third Edition. Svo, pp. 219, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

HUNTER.— Fasiinb Aspects of Bengal Districts. A System of Famine Warnings. 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Crown Svo, x>p- 216, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d, 

HUNTER.— A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, E. A., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c. In 20 vob, Svo, 
half morocco. 1877. £5. 

HUNTER.— Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Buddhist), Collected in Nepal 
by B. H. Hodgson, late Resident at the Court, of Nepal. Compiled from Lists in 
Calcutta, France, and England, by W. W. Hunter, 0.1. E., LL.D. Svo, pp. 28- 
paper. 1880. 2s. 
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HUHTEE.— The IsiPEEiAt, Gazetteer of India. By IV. W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D., 

Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. In Nine Yolnmes! 
8vo, pp. xxxiii. and 5o9, 567, xix. and 716, 509, 513, 555, 537, and xii. and 
478 , half morocco. With Maps, 1881. £3, 3s. 

HUNTEIt.~-AN Accopxt of the British Settlement of Aden, in Arabia. Com- 
piled hy Capt. F. M. Hunter, Assistant Political Eesident, Aden, Svo, pp, xii. 
jmd 232 , half bound. 1877. 7s. 6d. vix „ 

HUHTEE.— A Statistical Account of Assam. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c. 2 vols. 

Svo, pp. 420 and 490, with 2 Maps, ha morocco. 1879. 10s. 

HUEST. — History OF Eation.ilism : oinhracing a Survey of the Present State of 
Protci^rant Theolo.^^x By the Eev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix of 
Literature. BcvisGl nnd milurged from the Xhird American Edition, Crown 8vo. 
pp. xvii. and 525, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

EYETT.—Pho^ipt Bembbies for Accidents and Poisons : Adapted to the use of 
tlio Inexperienced tiH Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.E.S. A Broad- 
sheet, to iiau'jf up in Country Schools or Vestries, Workshops, Offices of Factories, 
Mines and Docks, on board Yachts, -in Bailway Stations, remote Shooting 
Quarters, Highland Manses, and Pxivate Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at a 
distance. Sold for the benedt of the Gloucester Eye Institution. In sheets, 21^ 
by 17| inches, 23. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. Gd. 

EYMANS.— Pupil Versus Teacher. Letters from a Teacher to a Teacher. Fcap. 
Svo, pp. 92, cloth. 1875. 2s. 

IHNE.*— A Latin ORAsniAR for Beginners. By W, H. Ihne, late Principal 
of Carlton T€u*race School, Liveipool. Crown Svo, pp, vi. and 184, cloth. 
1864. 3s, 

IEMWA'BV-B BxfA ; or. Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani by 
Professor John Dowson, M.E.A.S., Stull College, Sandhurst. Crown Svo, pp. 
viii. and 156, cloth. 1869. 7s. 

INBIA.— •Arch^sological Survey of Western India. See Burgess. 

INDIA. —Publications of the AECHisOLOGiCAL Survey of India. A separate Hat 
on application. 

Publications of the Geographical Department of the India Office, 
London. A separate list, also list of all the Government, Maps, on applica- 
tion. 

INDIA —Publications of the GsoLoaiCxU, Survey of India. A separate list on 
application. 

INDIA OFFICE FDBLICATIONS 
Aden, Statistical Account of. 5s. 
i* Assam, do. do. Vols. I. and II. 5s. each. 

Bengal, do, do. Vols, I. to XX. 100$. per set. 

Do. do, do. Vols. VI. to XX, 5s. each. 

Bombay Code. 21s. 

Bombay Gazetteer, VoL 11. 14s. 

Do. do. Vols. III. to VI. 8s. each. 

Burgess' Archieological Survey of Western India. Vols. I. and III. 42s. each. 

Do. do. do. Vol, 11. 63s. 

Burma (British) Gazetteer. 2 vols. 50s. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts and Maps of Surveys, 12s, 

Chambers' Meteorology (Bombay) and Atlas. 30s, 
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A Catalogue of Imjporiani Works, 

INDIA OFFICE PUBLIC ATIOKS~(Jo«^i?maL 
Cole's Agra and Muttra. 70s, 

Cook’s Gums and Resins. 5s, 

Corpus Inscriptioniim Indicarum. VoL I. 32s. 

Cunningliain’s Archseological Survey. Yois. I. to XL 10s. each. 

Do. Stupa of Bharut. 60s. 

Egertoii’s Catalogue of Indian Arms. 2s. 6d, 

Ferguson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India. 42s. 

Do. Tree and Serpent “VYorshixn 105s. 

Hunter’s Imperial C4azetteer. 9 vois. 63s. 

Kurz, Forest Flora of British Burma. Vols. Landll. 15s. each. 

Liotard’s Materials for Paper. 2s. 6d, 

Markham’s Tibet. 21s. 

Do. , Memoir of Indian Surveys. 10s. 6d. 

Do. Abstract of Reports of Surveys. Is. 6d. 

Mitra (Rajendralala), Buddha Gaya. 60s. 

Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 10s. each. 

Do. do. Vol. HI. 5s. 

N. W. P. Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II, 10s. each. 

Do. do, Vols. III. to V. ‘ 12s. each. 

Oiidh do. Vols. I. to III. 10s. each. 

Pharmacopoeia of India, The. 6s. 

People of India, The. Vols. I. to VIII. 45s. each. 

Baveiiiy’s Notes on Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 2s, 

Eajputana Gazetteer. 3 vols. 15s. 

Saunders’ Mountains and River Basins of India. 3s. 

Sewell’s Amaravati Tope. 3s. 

Smith’s (Brough) Gold Mining in Wynaad. Is. 

Trigonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vols. I. to VI. lOs, 6d. each, 
Triimpp’s Adi Granth. 528. 6d. 

Watson’s Cotton for Trials. Boards, 10s. 6d. Paper, 10s. 

Do. Rhea Fibre. 2s. 6d. 

Do. Tobacco. 5s. 

INDIAN GAZETTEER. See GAZETTEER. 

INGLEBY.— See Shakespeare. 

INMAN.— Nautical Tables. Designed for the use of British Seamen. By theJRev, 
James Inman, D.D,, late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Demy 8vo, x>P- and 410, cloth, 1877. 15s. 

INMAN.— History op the English Alphabet-: A Paper read before the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, M.D, 8vo, pp. 36. sewed. 
1872. Is. 

IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. Conversations on the Bible and Popular Theology, for 
Young People. By A. M, Y. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 138, cloth. 1875. 2s, 6cL 

INTERNATIONAL NuMiSMATA Orientalta (The).— Royal 4fco, in paper wrapper. 
Part I. Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R,S. Pp.84, with a Plate and 
Map_ of the India of Manu. ■ 9s. 6d.-~Part II. Coins of the IJrtuki Turkiimans. 
By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 
9s. — Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dynasty of the Acheemenidce. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Keex>er 
of Coins, British Museum. Pi>. viii,-56, with 3 Autotype Plates. 10s. 6d. — 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. Pp. 
iv.--22, and 1 Plate. 5s.— Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, 
M.A. Pp. iv.-CB, and 8 Autotype Plates. 18s,— Part VI. The Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon. By T. W. Bhys Davids. Pp. iv, and 60, and 1 Plate. 
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Puhlisliecl by Trilbrnr & Co. 


IOTERNATIOHAL OriehtaiiA— 

10?.— -Vol. I., containing the first six parts, as specified above. 
ikJiind. I'o, Ills. Otl. 


Eoyal 4to, half 


Yol. IF. C<>iN.s m' THE Jews, Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Ohl and Kew Testaments, By Frederick W. Madden, ]\I.E.A.S., Member 
of the Xiimisiiiatio Society of London, .Secretary of the Brighton College, &c., 
Ac. YTth 270 woodcuts and a plate of alphabets. Boyal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, 
1881. Sewed. £'2. 

The Coins of Akakan, of Pegu, ano of Bueha. By Sir Arthur Phayre, O.B., 
Iv.G.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma, Boyal 4to, with 
Autotype Illustrations. [In prcpa 7 'ation. 

jackSOK.—JSthnology and Phrenology as xVN Aid to the Historian. By the 
late J. %V. Jackson. Second Edition. "With a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

JAGKSOK.— The Shropshire Word-Book. A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, Ac., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Crown 8vo, pp. civ. 
and 524, cloth, 1881. 31s. 6d. 

JACOB. —Hindu Pantheism. See Trlibner’s Oriental Series. 

JAGIELSKI. — Ox Marienb.U) Spa, and the Diseases Curable by its Waters and 
Baths. By A. Y. Jagielski. M.D., Berlin, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 188. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 5s, 

JAMISOH.— The Life and Times of Bertrand Du Gdesclin, A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols, 
8vo, pp. xvi,, 287, and viii., 314, cloth. 1864, £1, Is. 

JAPAH.— Map op Nippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By B, Henry Brunton, M.I.C.B., P.B.G.S., 1880. Size, 

5 feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In 4 Sheets, £1, Is.; Boiler, varnished, 
£1, 11s. 6d.; Folded, in Case, £1, 5s. fid. 

JATAKA (The), together with its Commentary : being tales of the Anterior Births 
01 ^ Gotania Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by Y. FausbolL Text. 8vo. 
Yol. I., pp. viii. and 512, cloth. 1877. 28s. — ^YoL II., pp. 452, cloth, 18/9, 
2 g« 5 .— Yol. Ill, in preparation. (For Translation see Triibneris Oriental Series, 
Buddhist Birth Stories.”) 

JENKINS, -Yest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except familiar 
Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign , 
Moneys, Weights and Measures; omitting what everybody k^ws, and contain- 
ing what everybody wants to know and cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. 
G4mo, 1 ) 1 ). 564, cloth. 1879. Is. fid. 

JOHNSON.— Oriental Beligions. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Extra Series, Vols. IT. and Y. 

JOLLY.— Bee NABADfiA. 

JOMINI.— The Art of War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Emperor of Bussia. A New Edition, with Appen^ces and Maps. Translated 
from the French. By Captain G. H. MendeH, and Captain YL 0. Craighdl. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 410, cloth. 1879. 9s. 
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JOKBAH.— A.LBTJM TO THE CouKSE OF Bectures OS Metalltjrgt, at thc Paris 
Central School of xirts and Manufactures. By S, Jordan, & S.T. Demy 

4to, paper. With 140 Plates, Description of the Plates, Numerical Data, and 
Notes uj)oii the Working of the Apparatus, £4. 

JOSEPH. — Pi,ELiaiON, Natural axd Bevealed. A Series of Progressive Lessons 
for Jewish Youth. By N, S. Joseph. Crown 8vo, pp. s:ii.-29G, cloth. 1879. 
3s. 

JUVENALIS SATIR.$. With a Literal English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, AX. A., Trin. Coll. Camb. Second Edition. 8vo. [In prejiaration. 

KABCHEE.— Questiokeaire Praitcais. Questions on Preneli Grammar, Idiomatic 
Difficulties, and AlUitary Expressions." By Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Fourth 
Edition, ^'eatly enlarged. Crown Svo, pp. 224, cloth. 1879. 4s. Od. Interleaved 
with wTiting paper, 5s. 6d. 

EARDEC.— The Spirit's Book. Containing the Principles of Spiritist Doctrine on 
the Immortality of the Soul, &c., &:c,, according to the Teachings of Spirits of 
High Degree, transmitted through various mediums, collected tind set in order by 
Allen Kardec. Translated from the 120th thousand by xknna Blackwell. Crown 
8vo, pp. 512, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

BAEBEC. — The Medium’s Book; or, Guide for Slediums and for Evocations. 
Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all kinds of Manifesta* 
tions, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, the Development 
of Medianimity, &c., &c. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. 
Crown Svo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

KAEBEC. — Heaven and Hell ; or, the Divine Justice Vindicated in the Plurality 
of Existences. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown Svo, 
X>p. viii. and 448, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

KENBEICK. — Greek Ollendorff. A Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of 
the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C. Kendrick. Svo, ijp. 371, cloth. 1870. Os, 

KEYS OF THE CREEDS (The), Third Revised Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 210, 
cloth. 1876. 5s. 

KINAHAN.-— Valleys and their Relation to Fissures, Fractures, and Faults. 
By G, H. Kinahan, M.R.I.A., F.R.G.S.I., &c. Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown Svo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

KING'S STRATAGEM (The) ; Or, The Pearl of PoLiVND ; A Tragedy in Five Acts, 
By Stella. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6cl. 

KINGSTON.— The Unity of Creation. A Contribution to the Solution of the 
Religious Question. By F. H. Kingston. Crown Svo, x>p. vih, and 152, cloth, 
1874. 5s. 

KISTNEE.— Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. Bv Otto 
Kistner. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

KLEMM.— hluscLE Beatinu ; or. Active and Passive Home Gymnastics, for Healthy 
and Unhealbhy People. By 0. Kiemm. With Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 60, 
wrap|)er. 187^ Is. 

KOHL.— Travels in Canada and through the States of New York and 
PennsylVxINIA. By J. G. Kohl. Translated by Mrs Percy Sinnett. Revised by 
the Author. Two vols. post Svo, pp. xiv. and 794, cloth. 1861. £1, Is. 

KEAPF.— Dictionary of the Suahili Language. Compiled by the Rev, Dr. L. 
Krapf, missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East Africa. With an 
Appendix, containing an outline of a Suahili Grammar. Medium Svo. 

[Aearlp ready. 



emits. -Carlsbad and its XAiriiAL Healing- Agents, froni the Physiological 
aiul Thornpeulieal Point of View. Bj J. Kxms, M.B. -With Xotes Iixiroductory 
by t'ue .Ficv. J. 1. \\ alters, M.A. Second Edition, ilevised and enlarged. Grown 

Svo, pp. 104, dotii. 1S80. 5s. 

KEOEGEB.— The Minnesinger of Geemani. By A. E. Kroeger. Fcap. 8 to, np. 
200, cloth. 1873. 7s. .. . ■ ® o A, , A , 

KITBZ. — Im'Hiest Floiia of Buitisj! Bcrha, By S. ICurz, Curator of the Her- 
barium, Hoynl Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. sax., 550, 
and 614, cloth. 1877. 30s. ’ ’ 

LAOEEBA S JoFipEY^T<3 Caze^ibe in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 
R. F. Burton, IhR.G.B. Also Journey of the Fombeiros, &:c. Demy 8 fo, pp. viii. 
and 272. -With Map, cloth. 1873. 7s. Od. J > xi 

EAHARI— Collection op Italian and English Dialogues. By A. Lanari. 
Fcap. 8vo, PP- and 200, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

LAHB.— The Principles of Hebrew Heammab. By X F. N. X^and, Professor of 
Logie and Metaidiysics in the Bniversity of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Reginald Lane Poole, Ballioi College, Oxford. Fart 1. Sounds. Part II. 
Words. ‘With Large Additions by the Author, and a new Preface. Crown Svo, 
pp. XX. and 220, cloth, 1876. 7s. 6d. 

LAKE. — The Koran. See Tnibner’s Oriental Series. 

LAHGE. — A History of j^LiTERiALiSM. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Tols. I. to HI. 

luANGE. — Germania, A German Keading-hook Arranged ProgressiTely. By F. K. 
W. Lange, Pii.D. Part I, Anthology of German Prose and Poetry, with 
Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. 8vo. pp, xvi. and 216, cloth, 1881, 3s. 6d. 
Part II. Essays on German History and Institutions, with Notes, 8vo, pp. 124, ■ 
cloth. Parts I. and II. together. 5s. 6d. 

LANGE. —German Prose Writing. Comprising English Passages for Translation 
into German. Selected from Examination Papers, of the University of London, 
the College of Preceptors, London, and the Boyal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
arranged progressively, with Notes and Theoretical as well as Practical Treatises 
on themes for the writing of Essays. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Ger- 
1 x 3 x 11 Master, Royal Academy, Woolwich ; Examiner, Royal College of Preceptors 
London. Grown Svo, j>p. viii. and 176, cloth. 1881. 4s. 

LATHE (the) and its Uses ; or, Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 
including a description of the most modern appUahees for the Ornamentation of 
Plain and Carved Surfaces, ko. Fifth Edition. With additional Chapters and 
Index. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth. 1878. 16s. 

LE-BROT.— BIateeials foe Translating from English into French ; being a 
short Essay on Translation, followed by a Graduated SMeotion in Prose and Verse, 
By L. Le-Brun. Fifth Edition. Revised and corrected by Henri Van Laun. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 204, cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d» 

LEB.— Illustrations of the Physiology of Religion. In Sections adapted for 
the use of Schools. Part L By Henry Lee, F.R.C.S,, formerly Professor of 
Surgery, Royal College of Surgeons, &c. Crowd Svo, pp, viii. and 108, cloth. 
1880. 3s. 6d. 

LHES,— A Practical Guide to Heahth, and to the Home Treatment oF the 
Common Ailments of Life : With -a Section on. Cases of Emergency, and Hints 
to Mothers on Nursing, &c. By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.a Crown Svo, pp. 334, 
stiff covers. 187 4. 3s. 
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LEGGE. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical, 
Kotes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes, By James Legge, D.D., of tlie Lon- 
don Missionary Society. In 7 vols, Eoyal 8vo. Vols. L-V. in Eight Parts, 
jDublished, cloth, £3, 2s. each Part. 

LEGGE.—The Chinese Classics, translated into English. With Preliminary Essays 
and Exi>lanatory Kotes. Popular Edition. Beproduced for General Headers from 
the Authors work, containing the Original Text. By James Legge, B.D, Crown 
8vo. Yol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Third Edition. Pp. vi. 
and 388, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. — YoL II. The Works of Mencius. Pp. x. and 402, 
cloth, 12s.— Yol. III. The Blie-Bing; or, The Book of Poetry, Pp. vi. and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

LEGGE.— CoNFUCLkNiSii in Eelation to Christianity. A Paper read before the 
Missionary Conference in vShanghai, on May 11th, 1877. By Eev. James Legge, 
I).D., LL.D., &e. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. Is. 6d. 

LEGGE.— A XjEtter to Professor Max Muller, chiefly on the Translation into 
English of the Chinese Terms Tt and Shang Tl. By James Legge, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 30, sewed. 1880. Is. 

LEIGH. — The Beligion op the IYorld. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo, i^p. xii. and 
66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d, 

LEIGH.— The Story op Philosophy. By Aston Leigh. Post Svo, pp. xii, and 
210, cloth. ISSl. 6s. 

LELAHB.— The Breithann Ballads. The only authorised Edition. Complete in 1 
vol. , including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 
X>rinted), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles G. Leiand. 
Grown 8vo, p];). xxviii. and 292, cloth. 1872. 6s. 

LELAHD.— The Music Lesson op Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leiand. Fcaj). Svo, pj). viii. and 168, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

LELAND. — Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translated from the German of Joseph 
Victor Scheffei and others. By Charles G. Leiand. 16rno, pp. 176, cloth. 1872. 
3s. Gd. 

LELAND. — The Egyptian Sketch-Book. By C. G. Leiand. Crown Svo, pp. viii. 
and 316, cloth. 1873. 7y. 6d. 

LELAND. —The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles G. Leiand. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 260, cloth. 1874, 7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— English Gipsy Songs in Bommant, with Metrical English Translations. 
By Charles G. Leiand, Professor E. H. Palmer, and J aneb Tuckey. Crown Svo, pp. 
xii. and 276, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Fu-Sang ; OR, The Discovery op America by Chinese Buddhist Priests 
in the Fifth Century. By Charles G* Leiand. Crown Svo, pp. 232, cloth. 1875. 
7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Pidgin-Engtjsh Sing-Song ; or. Songs and Stories in the China-English 
Dialect- With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leiand. Crown 8yo, pp. viii. and 
140, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

LEOPARDI— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Yol. XVII. 
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Tragcdius i:f Sliake:speare. Edited by Professor F. A. Leo, Pb.D., Vice-Presi- 


Folio, p}). ‘J2, loO of facsimiles, lialf-morocco. Libniry Edition {limited to 250 
cox>iesk PI, 11s. tkl. ; Amateur Edition (50 coxdes on a siij^erior large hand-made 

■..paper), ■ : .■■■'.'■.. ■ ■ 

LEEIVIONTOFP. — Tite I)E:.tox. By Michael Leriiiontoff. Translated from the 
Bussian by A., Coadie Ste^dieu. Grown Svo, pp. S8, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

LESLEY.— hr AK's Origin and Destiny. Sketched from the Platform of the Physical 
Sciences. By. J. P. Lesley, hlember of the National Academy of the United 
States, Professor of Geolog.y, University of Pennsylvania. Second (Revised and 
considerably Enlarged) Edition, crown Svo, x^x>. viii. and 142, cloth. 1881. 7s. Cd. 

LESSING. —Letters on Bibliolatry. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated 
from the German by the late H. H. Bernard, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1SG2. 5s. 

LESSING.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, Vols, I, 
and II. 

LETTERS ON THE War between Germany and France. By Mommsen, Strauss, 
Max Sliiller, and Carlyle. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

LEWES.— Problems of Life and SIind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series : 
The Foundations of a Greed. VoL I., demy Svo. Third edition, pp. 488, cloth. 
12s. — Vol. II., demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth. 1875. 16s. 

LEWES.— Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
The Physical Basis op Mind. Svo, with Illustrations, pp, 608, cloth. 1877. 
16s. Contents.— The Nature of Life; The Nervous Mechanism; Animal Auto- 
matism ; The Reflex Theoiy. 

LEWES.— Problfais of Life and Mind, By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the First— The Study of Psychology : Its Object, Scope, and Method. 
"Uemy Svo, i')p. 200, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d, 

LEWES.— Problems of Life and Mind, By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the Second— jMind as a Function of the Organism. Problem the Third— 
Tim Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling, Problem the Fourth— The Sphere of 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Demy Svo, pp. x. and 600, cloth. 1879. 15s. 

LEWIS.— See Juvenal and Pliny. 

LIBRARIANS, Tr..vnsagtions and Prooeedings of the Conference of, held in 
London, October 1877. Edited by Edward B. Nicholson and Henry R. Tedder. 
Imperial Svo, px>. 276, cloth. 1878. £1, 8s. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE TTNITEB KINGDOM, Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meetings of the. Imperial Svo, cloth. First, held at 
Oxford October 1, 2, 3, 1878. Edited by the Secretaries, Henry R. Tedder, 
Librarian of the Athenmum Club, and Ernest 0, Thomas, late Librarian of the 
Oxford Union Society. Pp. viii, and 102. 1879, £1, 8s.- Second, held at Mau- 
ches4r, 23, 24, and 25, 1879, Edited by H. R Tedder and E G. 

Thomas. Pp. x. and 184. 1880. £1, ls.-atoD, held at Edinburgh, 

5 6, and 7, 1880. Edited by E. 0, Thomas and C. Welsh. Pp. x. and 202. 
1881. £1, ls.‘ 
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LXI.LIB.— Buddha and Eablt Buddhism. By Arthur Lillie, late Eegimeut of 
Lucknow. With numerous Illustrations drawn on Wood by the Author. Post 
8vo, pp, xiv. and 256, cloth. 188L 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE FREHCH READER (The). Extracted from The Blodern French Reader.’’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1872. 2s. 

LLOYD AND Newton.— Prussia’s PvEPRESentative Man. By F. Lloyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, F.E.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 

LOBSCHEID. — Chinese and English Dictionary, aiTanged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 voL imperial Svo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, 8s. 

LOBSOHEID.-— English and Chinese Dictionary, %vith the Punti and Mandarin 
Pronunciation. By W. Lobscheid. Four Parts. Folio, pp. vih. and 2016, boards. 
■'£8, Ss. 

LONG.—East:^EN Proyerbs. See Trlibner’s Oriental Series. 

LOVETT. —The Life and Struggles of William Lovett in his pursuit of Broad, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the diifferent Associations 
he belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. Svo, pp. vi. and 474, cloth. 
1876. 5s. 

LOVELY.— Where to go for Help : Being a Companion for Quick and Easy 
Reference of Police Stations, Fire-Engine Stations, Fire-Escape Stations, &c., 
&c., of London and the Suburbs. Compiled by W. Lovely, R.N. Second Edi- 
tion. ISmo, pp. 16, sewed. 1881. 3d, 

LOWELL.— The Biglow Px\pers. By James Russell Lowell. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q,C. A Reprint of the Authorised Edition of 1859, together with the 
Second Series of 1862. First and Second Series in 1 voi. Fcap., pp. lxviii.-146 
and ixiv,™190, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

LTTCAS.— The Children’s Pentateuch : With the Hephterahs or Foi’tions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Children. By Mrs. Henry Lucas, Crown 
Svo, pp. viii. and 570, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

LOTEWIG.— The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages. By Hermann 
E. Ludewig. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trubner, Svo, pp. xxiv. and 258, cloth. 1858. 10s. 6d. 

LRKIH. — The Boy Engineers : What they did, and how they did it. By the Rev. 
L. J. Lukin, Author of ‘‘ The Young Mechanic,” &;c. A Book for Boys ; 30 En- 
gravings. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii, and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

LIJR E TENEBRIS ; OE, The TESTmoNY OF Consciousness. A Theoretic Essay, 
Crown Svo, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth, 1874. 10s. 6d. 

MACCORiyLAG.— The CONVERSATION OF A Soul with God : A Theodicy. By Henry 
MacCormac, M.D. 16mo, pp. xvi. and 144, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

MACEAY.— Gaelic Etymology of the English Language. By Charles Mackay, 
LL.D. Royal Svo, pp. xxxii. and 604, cloth. 1878. 42s. 

HADDEN. — Coins of the Jews. Being a History of the J ewish Coinage and Money- 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.R.A.S. Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College- t&c., ^e. 
With 279 Woodcuts and a Plate of Alphabets. Royal 4to, pp. xii and 330, cloth. 
1881. £2, 2s. 
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MADELUNO-.—Tnn and Operative Treatment op Dupuytren’s Finger 

Contraction, j^y Di*. Madelung, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 

sity, and As.sistimt Surgeon at the University Hospital, Bonn. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. 
1816. Is. 

IffAHAPAEINIBBANASUTTA.-~See Childers. 

HAHA-YIRA-CHABITA ; or, The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into, English Prose from the Sanskrit of 
Bhavabhilti. By John Pickford, M. A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

MALET.—lNeTDENTS IN THE BiOQEAPHY OP DusT. By H. P. Malet, Author of 
‘‘ The Interior of the Earth,” kc. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1S77. 6s. 

MALET,' — The Beginnings. By H, P. Malet. ' .'-Crown 8vo, pp. xis. and 124, cloth. 
1878. 4s. 6d. : ' ■ ' 

MALLESOH.— Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects, By Colonel 
G. B, Slalleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8vo, pp. 848, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

MAHDLEY. — lUoMAN Oui’SiDE Christendom. An Exposition of the Influence 
exerted hy Christianity on the Social Position and Happiness of Women. By 
J. G. Mandley. Crown 8 vo, i)p. viii. and 160, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

MAHEPULUS Yocabuiorum. A Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphahetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley, 
8vo, pp. xvl, and 870, cloth. 1867. 14s. 

MAHCEUYRES.— A Retrospect of the Autumn Manceuvres, 1871. With 5 Plans. 
By a Recluse. 8vo, i>p. xii. and 133, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

MAEIETTE“BEY.~~The Monuments of Upper Egypt : a translation of the 
‘"Itmeraire de la Haute Egypte’* of Auguste Mariette -Bey. Translated hy 
Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 262, cloth. 1877. 7s. Gd. 

MAEEHAM.---Qihchua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions towards a 
Grammar and Dictionary of Qiiichua, the Language of the Yncas of Peru. Col- 
lected by Clements E. Markham, F.S.A, Crown 8vo, pp. 223, cloth, £1, 11s. 6d. 

MAEKHAM.-~Ollanta : A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, Translation, 
and Introduction. By Clements R. IMarkham, C.B. Oinwn 8vo, pp. 128, cloth* 
im. 7s. 6d. 

MARKHAM. -—A MEMOIR OF THE Lady Ana be Osorio, Countess of Chincon, and 
Vice-Queen of Peru, a.d. 1629-39. With a Plea for the correct spelling of the 
Chinchona Genus, By Clements R. Mai*kham, C.B., Member of the Impeiial Aca- 
demy Natune Cuiiosorum, with the Cognomen of Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. xii. and 
100. With 2 Coloured Plates, Map, and Illustrations. Handsomely bound* 
1874. 2Ss. 

MARKHAM.— A Memoib ON THE INDIAN SURVEYS. By Clements R, Markham, 
O.B., F.E.S., &c., Ac. Published by Order of H, M. Secretaiy of State for India 
in Council. Illustrated with Maps. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. xxx. 
and 481, boards. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

MARKHAM.— Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa, Edited ^th Rotes, an Introduction, and 
Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr, Manning. By Clements R. Markham, O.B., P.R,S. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. clxv. and 362, cloth* With Maps and Illustrations. 
1879* 21s. ■ ' . 

jMABMOHTEL.--BELISAiRE. Par Marmontel. Houvelle Edition. 12mo, pp. xii. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 
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HABTIH Axj> Tiiubner.— The Current Gold and Silver Coins of all Countries, 
tlieir Weiglit and Tineness, and their Intrinsic Value in English Money, with 
Facsimiles of the Coins. By Leoi>old C. Mai-tin, of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, and Charles Triibner. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 141 Plates, ininted in Gold 
and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins, with 160 images of Text, hand- 
somely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical I)esi.gn3 on the 
Cover, and gilt edges, 1863, J£2, 2s, 

M1AETIH.---The Chinese : their Education, Phtlosopht, and Letters. By W. 

A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.I)., President of the Tungwen College, Pekin. 8vo. pp. 
320, cloth. ISSl. 7s. 6d. 

MABTIHEAU. -—Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By James Martineau, 
2 vols. crown Svo, pp. iv. and 414 — x. and 430, cloth. 1875. LT, 4s. 

MARTIHEAtJ. — Letters prom Ireland. By Harriet hlartineau. Reprinted from 
the Daily Ahm l^ost Svo, pp. viii. and 220, cloth. 1852. 6s. 6d. 

MATHEWS.— Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Canticles apter the 
First Recension. Edited from the MSS., with a translation, by H. J. Mathews, 

B. A., E.veter College, Oxford. Crown Svo, pp. x., 34. and 24, limp cloth. 1874. 
■'.2s. 6d. 

MAXWELL.— A Manual of the Malay Language. By W. E. Maxwell, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law' ; Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. Crown Svo, 
pp. viii, and 182, cloth. 1882, 7s. 6d. 

MAYER. — On the Art op Pottery : with a History of its Rise and Progress in 
Liverpool. By Jose^^h Mayer, F.S.A., F.R.S.lSr.A., &c. 8vo, pp. 100, boards. 
1873. 5s. 

MAYERS.— Treaties Between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers, 
together with Regulations for the conduct of Foreign Trade, &c. Edited by W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. Svo, pp. 246, 
cloth. 1877. 25s. 

BIAYERS.— The Chinese Government : a Manual of Chinese Titles, categorically 
arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By Wm. Fred. Mayers, Chinese 
Secretary to Legation at Peking, &;c,,&c. Royal Svo, T)i>. viii. and JCO, 

cloth. 1878. 30s. 

M'ORIHDLE.— Ancient India, ae Described by Megasthenrs and Arrian; 
being a translation of the fragments of the Indilca of Megasthenes collected by 
Dr. Schwanbeck, and of the first part of the Indika of Arrian. By J. W. 
M‘Crindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, &c. Witli 
Introduction, ISTotes, and Map of Ancient India. Post Svo, pp. xi. and 224, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

M'CRIRBLE.— The Commerce and Nayigation op the Erythraean Sea. Being 
a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, hy an Anonymous Writer, and of 
Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Hearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to the 
Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, and Indcx. 
By J. W. M'Grindle, M.A., Edinburgh, &c. Post Svo, i>p. iv. and 238, cloth. 
1876. 7s. 6d. 

MECHOTIC (The Young). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanical 
Models, including the x\rt of Turning in Wood and Metal. Fifth Edition* 
Imperial 16mo, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 &gravings, cloth. 1878. 6s. 
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MECHANIC’S 'WnrvKSi-IOP (A:\rATEURl A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Dirc-clions fur xha .Mani]»ul<itic>n uf Wood and MeMs, including Casting, Forging, 
Framing, ;^oIdeiiiig, and Clarpentry. By the Author of ‘‘The- Lathe and 'its Uses.” 
iSixth Fdition. Demy 8vo, jjp. iv, and 148, Illustrated, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

MEPITATIONS ( .N DiiATfi A^T> Eternity. Translated from the German by Frederica 
Kowan. rnbHshed by Her Majesty’s gracious permission. 8vo, pn. 386, cloth. 
180*2. lOi. Od. 

Ditto. Bmaller Edition, crown Sv*o, printed on toned paper, pp. 352, cloth. 

1^63. Os, 

MBBITATIONS on Lieb and its Heligioos Duties. Translated from the German 
Ivy Frederica liowan. Dedicated to Princess Louis of Hesse. Published 

by Her iMajestyls gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to “ Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity.” Svo, pi>. vi. and 370, cloth. 1883. iOs. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown Svo, jvrinted on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 

■■.,63.,'" ■ ■ . 

MEBLICOTT.— A llANr.tL of the Geology of India, chiefly compiled from the 
observations of the iTeological Survey. By H, B. Medlicott, M. A. , Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India, and W, T. Blanford, A.B.S.M., F.Ii.S., Deputy Super- 
intendent. Published by order of the Government of India. 2 vois. 8vo, pp. 
xviii.“lxxx.-818. with 21 Plates and large coloured Alap mounted in case, uniform, 
cloth. 1879. iUs.' 

MEGHA-BUTA (The). (Cloud-hlessenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.E.S. The Vocabu- 
lary by Francis J olmsoii. New Edition. 4to, pp. xi. and ISO, cloth. 10s. 6d, 

MENKE. — Oebis Antiqui Defjcrtptio : An Atlas illustrating Ancient History and 
Geography, for the Use of Schools ; containing 18 Maps engraved on Steel and 
Coloured, with Descriptive Letterpress. By D. T. Meuke. Fourth Edition. 
Folio, half bound morocco. 18G6. 5s. 

IPSEEDYTH,—Arca, a Bepertoire of Original Poems, Sacred and Secular. By 
F. Meredyth, Canon of Limerick Cathedral. Crown 8vo, pi>. 124, cloth. 

1875. 5s. 

METCALFE.— The English^iIAN and the Scandin.avian. By Frederick Met- 
calfe, M.A,, F’cllow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of “Callus” and 
“Charieles;” and Author of “The Oxonian in Iceland.” Post 8vo, pp. 512, 
cloth. 1880, 18s. 

MICHEL.— Leb Ecosbais en France, Les FRANgAis en &osbe. Par Francisque 
Michel, Correspondant de ITnstitut de France, &c. In 2 vols. Svo, pp. vii., 547, 
and 551, rich blue cloth, with emblematical designs. With upwards of 100 Coats 
of Arms, and other Illustrations. Price, £1, i2s. — Also a Large-Paper Edition 
(limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 vols. 4to, half morocco, with 3 
additional Steel Engravings. 1802. £3, 3s. 

MILL.— Auguste Comte and Positivtbm. By the late John Stuart Mill, M.P. 
Third Edi.tion. Svo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

HILLHOtfSE.— Manual of Itallan Conversation. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Millhouse. 18mo, pp. 126, cloth. 1866. 2s. 

HILLHOHSE.— New English' and Italian Peonounoing and Explanatory Dic- 
tionary. By John Millhouse. Vol. I. English-Italian. Vol. 11. Italian- English, 
F'ourth Edition. 2 vols. squai’e Svo, pp* 654 and 740, cloth, 1867. 12s, 
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MILNE.— IjTotes on- CrysTxVLLOGRAPHY and Orystallo-physics. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Yedo during the years 1876-1877. By John 
Milne, F.G.S. Svo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1879. 8s. 

MINOCHGHERJI.-— Pahlavi, GujArati, and English Dictionary. By Jamashji 
Dastur Minochcherji. Vol. I., with Photograph of Author. 8vo, x>P* clxxii. and 
168, cloth. 1877. 14s. 

MITRA — ^Buddha Gaya : The Hermitage of Sakya Muni, By Rajendralala Mitra,. 
LL.D., &:c. 4to, pp. xvi. and 258, with 61 Plates, cloth. 1879. £8. 

MOCATTA.— Moral Biblical Gleanings and Practical Teachings, Illustrated 
by Biographical Sketches Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Mocatta. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 446, cloth. 1872. 7s. 

MODSBN FRENCH READER (The). Prose. Junior Course. Sixth Edition. Edited 
by Ch. Ciissal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Grown 8 vo, r>p. xiv. and 224, 
cloth. 1879. 23. 6d. 

Senior Course. Thii’d Edition. Crown Svo, pp. xiv. and 418, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

MODERN FRENCH READER. — Glossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and other Diffi- 
culties contained in the Senior Course of the Modern French Reader ; with Short 
Kotices of the most important French Writers and Historical or Literary Charac- 
ters, and hints as to the works to be read or studied. By Charles Cassal, LL.D,, 
&c. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

MODERN FRENCH READER, —SENIOR Course and Glossary combined. Cs. 

MORELET.— Travels in Central America, including Accounts of some Regions 
unexplored since the Conquest. From the French of A. Morelet, by Mrs. M. F, 
Squier. Edited by E. G. Squier. Svo, pp. 430, cloth. 1871. Ss. 6d. 

MORFrr.— A Practical Treatise on the B-Ianupacture op Soaps. By Campbell 
Morht, M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University 
of Maryland. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, pp. xii. and 270, cloth, 1871. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

MORFIT.— A Practical Treatise on Pure Fertilizers, and the Chemical Con- 
version of Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina generally into various valuable Products. By Campbell Morfit, 
M.D., F.O.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University of MdfTy- 
land. With 28 Plates. Svo, x>p. xvi. and 547, cloth. 1873. £4, 4s. 

MORRIS.— A Descriptive and Historical Account op the God avert District, 
IN THE Presidency op Madras. By Henry Morris, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service, author of ‘‘ A History of India, for use in Schools,” and other works. 
With a Map. Svo, pp, xii. and 390, cloth. 1878. 12s. 

MOSENTHAb. —Ostriches and Ostrich Farming. By J. de Mosenthal, late 
Member of the Legistive Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &;c., and James E. 
Harting, F.L.S,, F.2;.S., Member of the British Ornithologist’s Union, &c. Second 
Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations and 20 woodcuts. Royal Svo, pp. xxiv. 
and 246, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. , 

MOTLEY. — John Lothrop Motley : a Memoir. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
English Copyright Edition. Crown Svo, pp., xii. and '275, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

MUELLER.— The Organic Constituents op Plants and Vegetable Substances, 
and their Chemical Analysis. By Dr. G, 0. Wittstein. Authorised Translation 
from the German Original, enlarged with n-umerous Additions, by Baron Ferd, 
von Mueller, IC.C.M,G., M. h Ph. D,, F.R.S. Crown Svo, pp. xviii. and 332, 
wrapper. 1880. i4s. 
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Self.ct Extea-Tbopical Pbaxps: eeamly .eligible for Industrial 
Culture ou Xatlralisatiox. With Indications of their Native Countries and 
some of their Csos. By F. Ton Mueller, K,O.M.G., Ph.D., F.B.S. Svo 
pp. s., o94, cloth, ISSO. Sa. . ‘ ' ' 

BUHAMHEB.—Tiie Life ob-' Muhakmed. Based on Muhammed Ibn Isliak. By 
Abd El Ibn Hisbam. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wiistenfeid. One volume 
containing the Arabic Text. Svo, pp, 1026, sewed. £1, Is. Another volume, con- 
taining Introduction, Notes, and Index in Cermanb 'SvOj'pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 
7s. 6d. Each part sold separately. ■ '■ 

MBIE.— Extracts from the Coean. In the ■Orig.lnal,'. with English renderin<^. 
Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.I)., Author of ‘‘The Life of 
Mahomet.” Crown Svo, pp. nil and 64, cloth. 1860. 6s. 6d. 

MBIE.— Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Keligion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by 
John Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., &c. kc. 

Toh I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. Svo, pp. xx. and 532, cloth. 1868. £1, Is. 

Yoh II. The Trans-Hiniidayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Eace. Second Edition, revised, with 
Additions. 8vo, jip. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 

Yol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
then Origin, inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Svo, pp. xxxii. and 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

Tol. IT. Comparison of the Yedio with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition, revised. Svo, pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 
1873. £l,ls. 

Yoh Y« Contributions to a Ivnowdedge of the Cosmogony, IMythology, Pteligious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Yodic Age. Svo, p>p. xvi. 
and 492, cloth, 1870. £1, Is. 

MUIE.— Tiunslatiohs from the Sanskrit. See Triibneris Oriental Series. 

MliLLEE,— Outline Dictionaet, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language, With an Introduction on the proper Use of the Ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. By F. Max Miiller, M. A. The 
Focabulary compiled by John Bellows. 12mo, pp. 36S, morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 

MliLLEK.— 'Lectdhe.on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max Muller, M.A. Fcap. 
Svo, sewed. 1869. Is. 

MULLER.— -The Sacred Hymns op the Brahmins, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of religious poetry , the Rig-V eda-Sanhita. Translated and explained, hy 
F. Max Mailer, M.A., h'ellow of All Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Idiilo- 
, ' logy at Oxford, h'oreign hlember of the Institute of France, &c. , &c. V ol, I. Hymns 
to the Maruts or tlie Storm-Gods. Svo, pp. clii. and 264, cloth. 1809. 12s, 6d. 

MULLER. —The Hymns of tioc PkIG -Y eda, in the Samhita and Pada Texts, Reprinted 
from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Miiller, M.A., &c. Second Edition, with 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. Svo, pp. 1704, sewed. £1, 12s. 

MITLI.EY.— German Gems in an English SitTiNa Translated by Jane MuHey. 
Fcap., pp. xil and ISO, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

HiC0iNAOTA ; OB, The Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sri-Harsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B. A. With an Introduction by Professor 
Cowell. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and lOO, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6a. 
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NAPISE. — Folk Loes ; or, Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland witliin 
this Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable relation of the modern 
Festivals of Christmas, May Bay, St. John’s Bay, and Hallowe’en, to ancient Sun 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier, F.E.S.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viL and 
190, cloth. 1878. 4s. 

NAEADIYA BHAEMA-B ASTRA ; OE, The Institutes of Naeada. Translated, for 
the first time, from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Br. Julius Jolly, 
University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes, chiefly critical, an Index of 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown Svo, pp. xxxv. and 144, cloth. 1876. 10s. Gd. 

HEVILL.— Hand List of Mollusca in the Indian BIusedm, Calcutta. By 
Geoffrey Neviil, C.M.5I.S., &c.. First Assistant to the Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum. Part I. Gastropoda, Pulmonata, and Prosobranchia-Neuro- 
branchia. Svo, pp. xvi. and 338, cloth. 1878. 15s, 

NEWMAN.— The Odes of Hoeace. Translated into Unrhymed hletres, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By F. W, Newman, Second Edition. Post Svo, pp. xxi. 
and 247, cloth. 1876. 4s. 

NEWMAN.— Theism, Bocteinal and Peactical ; or. Didactic Religious Utterances. 
By F. W. Newman. 4to, pp. 184, cloth. 1858. 4s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice. A Beply to Matthew 
Aimold. By F. W. Newman. Crown Svo, pp. 104, stifi covers. 1861. 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN. — Hiawatha: Rendered into Latin. With Abridgment. By F. W. 
Newman. 12mo, pp. vii. and 110, sewed. 1862. 2s. Gd. 

NEWMAN.— A History of the Hebrew Monarchy from the Administration of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By F. W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, pp. X. and 354, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d, 

NEWMAN.— Phases of Faith ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. New 
Edition ; with Reply to Professor Heniy Rogers, Author of the “Eclipse of Faith.” 
Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 212, cloth, 1881. 3s. Gd. 

NEWMAN. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical Grammar, 
with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in Euroi^ean 
Type. By F. W. Newman. Post Svo, pp. xx. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

NEWMAN.— Translations of Enolish Poetry into Latin Verse. Designed as 
Part of a New Method of Instructing in Latin. By F. W. Newman. Crown Svo, 
pp. xiv. and 202, cloth. 1868* Gs, 

NEWMAN.— The Soul : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essay towards the 
Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. W, Newman. 
Ninth Edition. Post Svo, pp. xi. and 162, cloth. 1874. 3s. Cd. 

NEWMAN.— Miscellanies ; chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By F. 
W. Newman. Svo, pp. iv. and ^6, cloth. 1869, 7s, 6d. 

NEWMAN. — The Iliad of Homer, faithfully translated into Unx'hymed English 
Metre, by F. W. Ne-wman. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi and 384, cloth, 1871. 10s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. 1. Anglo- Arabic Dictionary. 2. 
Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3 Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. lY. Newman. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xvi and 376-464, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 

NEWMAN.— Hebrew Theism. By F. W. Newman, Royal Svo, pi>. viii. and 172. 
Stiff wrappers. 1874- 4s. 6d. 
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HEWHAH.— The IhnxsL Influexce of La.w. A Lecture by F. W. Newman, May 
""'0 isr>0. Crown Svo, pp. 10, sewed. 3d. 



HEWMAN.—N fjjgion xot Hktoiiy. By F. W. Newman. Foolscap, pp. 58, paper 

wrapper** 1ST7. Is. ■ . ^ . 

SEWHAN.~-:M 0 K^IXG Fk AYERS IN THE HOUSEHOLD OP A BELipER IN GOD. By F. 
YV. NowTuaxi. Crown Svo, pp. 80, limp clotb. 1878. Is, Cd. 

nvmtUM — Fa^ouGAXiXATlON OP ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. A Lecture by Emeritus 
Professor F. V. Newman. Delivered in tbe Manchester AtlienjBum, October 15, 
1S75. ^ Crowm Svo, pp. 28, sewed. 1880. Ccl. 

NEWMAN.-What is Christianity without Christ? By F. W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. Svo, pp. 28, stitched m 
Avrapper. 1881. Is. 

new south wales, Publicatioi?>s ot? the Government op. List on application. 

HEW SOUTH WALES.— Journal and Proceedings op the Eoyal Society op. 
Published anniiaily. Price 10s. 6d. List of Contents on application. 

newton. -Patent Law and Practice: showing the mode of obtaining and 
oimosiiv^ Grants, Disclaimers, Confirmations, and Extensions of Patents. With a 
cCei- oTpatent Agents. By A. V. Newton. Enlarged Edition. Crown Svo, 
pp, xii. and 104, cloth. I8i 9, 2s. 6d. 

II' An f th' 

Demy, 8vo, 44 pp., stitched. 18/ 7. 2s. 6d. 

NEW EEALAHB, — GeologiCxVL Survey. List of Publications on application. 

. NOXRIT.-A FiiEjfcK CoussE Teh L^sohs By Noirit, B.A. Lesaons L- 
IV. Crown Svo, x>I>* sewed. 18/0. Is. od. 

womiT —French ORaiMATiCAL Questions for the use of Gentlemen preparing 
fe the Cx^virService, Oxford Examinatio^ ^ &c. By Jules Noxrit. 

Crown Svo, pp. 62, cloth. 1870. Is. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 

N VER VTIVE OP THE SECOND ARCTIC EXPEDITION MADE RY CHARLES F. 
NOUESH-N arra^^^^^^^ Journeys to the prmts of Fury and 

5 1 William’s Land, and Kesidence among the Eskimos during 

Hecla, » RMifed under the orders of the Hon. Secretary of the Navy, 

4to, pp. 1. and 644, cloth. With maps, heliotypes, 

steel and wood engravings. 1880. il, os. 
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NUTT.— A Sketch oe Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature, An Intro- 
trodnctioii to “Fragments of a Samaritan Targum.” By J. W. Nutt, M.A., &c,, 
Ac. Demy 8vo, pj). 180, clotli. 1874. 5s. 

OEHLBNSOHLAGEE. — Axel and Yalborg : a Tragedy, in Five Acts, and other 
Poems. Translated from the Danish of Adam OehlenschBger by Pierce Butler, 
M.A., late Rector of Uleombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M.A., of St. 
John^s OolL, Gamb. With a Memoir of the Translator. I'cap. Svo, x>p. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

OEBA LINDA BOOK (The).— F rom a Manuscript of the 13th Century, with the i)er- 
mission of the proprietor, 0. Over de Linden of the Helder. The OrigiuM Frisian 
Text as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, accompanied by an English Version of Dr. 
Ottema’s Dutch Translation. By W, R. Sandbach, Svo, ])p. xxv. and 254, cloth. 

/■■■1876.' 5s.' 

OGAEBFF.— Essai sur la Situation Russe. Lettres a un Anglais. Par N. Ogareff. 
12mo, px>. 150, sewed. 1862. Ss. 

OLCOTT. — A Buddhist Catechism, according to the Canon of the Southern Clmrch. 
By Colonel H. S. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Societ^A 24mo, i>p. 32. Is. 

OLLENDORFF. — ^Metodo tar a aprender a Leer, escribir y hablar el Ingles segun 
el si sterna de Ollendorff. Por Ramon Palemiuela y Juan de la Carreuo. 8vo, pi>. 
xlvi. and 4G0, cloth. 1873. 7s. Gd. 

EIey to Ditto. Crown Svo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873, 4s. 

OLLENDORFF. — Metodo para ^aprender a Leer, escribir y hablar ei Frances, 
segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff ; ordenado en iecciones progresivas, con- 
sistiendode ejercicios orales y escritos ; enriquecido de la pronunciacion figurada 
como se estila en la conversacion ; y de un Apendice abrazando las regias de la 
sihtaxis, la formacion de los verbos regulares, y la conjugacion <le los irregulares. 
Por Teodoro Simonne, Professor de Lenguas, Crown Svo, pp. 342, cloth. 1873. 6s. 

Key to Ditto* Crown Svo, pp. 80, cloth. ■ 1873. 3s. 6d. 

OFFSET. — Lists oe Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D, Yol. I. Svo, 
pp. viii, 620, cloth. 1881. £1, Is. 

ORIENTAL SERIES.— See Trubner’s Oriental Series. 

ORIENTAL Text Society’s Publications. A list may be had on application. • 

ORIENTAL CONGRESS.— Report of THE Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Royal Svo, pp. 
viii, and 68, sewed. 1874. 5s. 

ORIENTALISTS.— Transactions op the Second Session of the International 
Congress of Orientalists. Held in London in September 1874. Edited by 
Robert K, Douglas, Hon. Sec. Svo, i>p. viii. and 456, cloth. 1876, 21s. 

OTTE.— How to Learn Danish (Dano-Norwegian) : a Manual for Students of 
Danish based on the Ollendorffian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self-instruction. By E. C. Otte. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 338, cloth. 1879. 7s. Gd. 

Key to above. Crown Svo, x^p. 84, cloth, 3s, 

OVERBECK.— Catholic Orthodoxy and ANGLOrCATHOLiciSM. A Word about the 
Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. Svo, x>P* vin. and 200, cloth. 1866. 5s. 

OYERBECK, — ^BoNN CONFERENCE. By J. J, Overbeck, D.D. Crown Svo, pp. 48 
sewed. 1876. Is. 
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O^ERBECK,— A IB.ain Vii:w of thb Claims op the Okthodos Catholic Church 
Offosei) to all other Ohihstlvh BEjfOMLNTATJOHS. By J. J. Overbeck, 
Crown Svo, pp. iv. and 138, wrapper. 1881. 2s. Cd. 

OWES.— lloisLUT Owen, tlie Founder of Socialism in England. By Arthur John 
Booth, 'M,A. Crown Svo, x>p. and 220, cloth. 1860. 5s. 

OWEN. —Footfalls on the Boundary op Another World. With Narrative 
illiLsiratifHjs. By It, I). Owen. ^ An enlarged English Coi^yright Edition. Bost 
8VU5 Pi?. NX. and 302, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

OWEN. --The Debatable Land between this World and the Next. With 
IlIasTrative Narrations. By Kohort Dale Owen. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
pp. 456, cloth. 1874. 7s. Od. 

OWEN.— Threading my Wat : Twenty-Seven Years of Autobiography. By R, D. 
Owen. Crown Svo, x>p. 344, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

OYSTER (The) : WHERE, How, and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. 
Second Edition, with a New Chapter, ‘*The Oyster-Seeker in London.'^ 12mo, 
X)p. viii. and 106, boards. 1863. Is. 

PALESTINE.— Memoirs of the Survey op Western Palestine. Edited by W. 
Besant, M.A., and E. H. Palmer, M.A., under the Direction of the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in seven volumes. Demy 4to, 
cloth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large scale Miip. Second Issue. Price 
Twenty Guineas. 

PALMER.— Leaves prom a Word-Hunter’s Note-Book. Being some Contribu- 
tions to English Etymology. By the Bev. A. Smythe Palmer, B.A., sometime 
Scholar in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo> pp. xii. and 316, cl. 1876. .7s. 6d. 

PALMER.— A Concise Dictionary op the Persian Language. ByE. H. Palmer, 
M.A., of the Middle Temple, Biirrister-at-Law, Lord Almoner’s Header, and Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and P'ellow of St. John’s College in the University of Cambridge, 
Square royal 32mo, pp. 726, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

PALMEE.--The Song op the Beed, and other Pieces. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 
Cambridge. Crown Svo, pp. 203, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

FAXiMEE.— H apiz. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

PALMER.— The Patriarch »and the Tsar. Translated from the Eu.ss by William 
Palmer, M.A. Demv Svo, cloth. Y’ol. I. The Beplies op the Humbxie Nicon. 
Pp. xL and’674. 1871. 12s.— Vol. II. Testimonies concerning the Patriarch 
Nicon, the Tsar, and the Boyars. Pp. Ixxviii. and 654. 1873. 123.— Tol. III. 
History op the Condemnation op the Patriarch Nicon. Pp. Ixvi. and 558. 
1873, 12s.— Tols. IV., V., and VI. Services of the Patriarch Nicon to the 
Church and State op his Country, &c. Pp. Ixxvhi, and 1 to 660 ; xiv.-GOl- 
1028, and 1 to 264 ; xxvi.“1029~1656, and 1-72. 1876. 36s. 

PARKER— Theodore Parker’s Celebrated Discourse on Matters Pert.uning 
TO BeligioN. People’s Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 36L 1872. Stitched, Is, 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. ' , . 

PARKER.— Theodore Parker. A Biography. By 0. B. Frothiagham, Crown 
Svo, pp- vhi. and 688, cloth, with Portrait. 1876. 12s. 

PARKER.— The Collected Works op Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.B. Containing his Theological, 
l^olemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses; and 
Literary Miscellanies. In 14 vols, Svo, cloth. 6s. each* 
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P AK-KSE. —CoiLECTED W (yms,— continued, 

YoL I, Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Eeligion. Preface by tbe Editor, 
and Portrait of Parker fx’om a medallion by Saulini. Pp, 380. 

Yol. II. Ten Sermons and Prayers. Pp, 360. 

YoL III. Discourses of Theology. Pp. 318. 

Yol. lY. Discourses on Politics. Pp. 312. 

Yol. Y. Discourses of Slaveiy, I, Pp. 336, 

Yol. YI. Discourses of Slavery. II. Pp. 323. 

YoL YIL Discourses of Social Science. Pp. 296. 

Yol. YIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. Pp. 230. 

Yol. IX. Critical Y^ritings. I. Pin 292. 

Yol- X, Critical YTritings. 11. Pp. 30S. 

Yol. XI. Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and Popular Theology. Pp. 257. 

Yol. Xli. Autobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. Pp. 356. 

Yol. XIII. Historic Americans. Pp. 236. 

Yol. XI Y. Lessons from the lYorld of Matter and the Y^orld of Man. Pp, 

■ . . ,352. . . 

PATERSOH.— Notes on Military Surveying and Eeconnaissance. By Major 
AYiliiam Paterson. Fifth Edition, lYith 16 Plates, Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 
142, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

PATERSON.— Treatise on Military Drawing. Y'ith a Course of Progressive 
Plates, By Captain Y’’. Paterson, Professor of Militaiy Drawing at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. xh. and 31, cloth. 1862. El, is, 

PATERSON.— The Orometer for Hill Measuring, combining Scales of Distances, 
Protractor, Clinometer, Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Scale of >Shade, and 
Table of Gradients. By Cai^tain Y’^illiam Paterson. On cardboard. Is. 

PATERSON. — Central America. By YT. Paterson, the Slerchant Statesman. 

From a MS. in the British Museum, 1701. With a Map. Edited by S. Bannis- /i 

ter, M.A, 8vo, pp. 70, sewed, 1857, 2s. 6d, 

PATON,— A History of the Egyptlvn Rev^jlution, from tlie Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali ; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A, Baton. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 446, cloth. 1870. 18s. 

PATON.— Henry Betle (otherwise De Stenbahl). A Critical and BiograjAical 
Sriidy, aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters from the Private 
Papers of the Family of Beyle. By A. A. Baton. Crown 8vo, pp. 340, cloth. 

1874. 7s. 6d. 

PATTON,— The Death of Death; or, A Study of God’s Holiness in Connection 
with the Existence of Evil, in so far as Intelligent and Responsible Beings are 
Concerned. By an Orthodox Layman (John M. Patton). Revised Edition, crown 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 252, cloth. 1881. 6s. 

PATTLI.— Simon de Montport, Earl of Leicester, the Creator of the House of 
Commons. By Reinhold Pauli. Translated by Una M. Goodwin. Ylth Intro- 
duction by Harriet Martineau. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 340, cloth. 1876. Gs. 

PETTENKOPER.— The Relation of the Air to the Clothes we wear, the House 
WE LIVE IN, AND THE SoiL WE DWELL ON. Three Popular Lectures delivered before 
the Albert Society at Dresden. By Dr. Max Yon Pettenkofer, Professor of Hygiene 
at the University of Munich, &c. Abridged and Translated by Augustus Hess- 
M.D., M.R.C.P., London, &c. Or, 8vo, pp. viii. and 96, limp cl. 1873. 2s. 6d. ' 

PETRXrCCELLI.— Preliminaires be la Question Eomaine be M. Ed. About. Par 
F. Petruccelli de la Gattina. 8vo, pp. xv. and 364, cloth. 1860. 7s. 6d. 
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PE22:t— A rya^ Philology, according to the most recent researches (G-lottologia 
Aria Kecentissima), Kemarks Historical and Critical. By Domenico Pezzi, 
Translated by E. S. Boberts, BI A. Crown Svo, pp. xyL and 200, cloth. 1879. 63 . 

PSimPS.—THE Doctrine op Abdax, the Aposm, now first edited in a com- 
plete form in the Original Syriac, with English Translation and Notes. By 
George Phillips, D.D,, President of Queen’s ' College, Cambridge. 8 vo, pp. xv. 
and 52 and 53, cloth. 1876, 7s. 6 d. 

PHXLOIiOCxIOAL SOCIETY, TRANSACTIONS OP, published iiTeguiarly. List of imbli- 
catious on application. 

PHILOSOPHY (The) op Inspiration and BEyELATiGN. By a Layman. lYifeh a 
preliminary notice of an Essay by the present Lord Bishop of lYinchester, con- 
tained in a volume entitled “Aids to Faith.’V 8 vo, pp. 20, sewed,' 1875. 6 d. 

PIGCIOTTO.-— Sketches op Anglo- Jewish Histobt, By James Picciotto. Demy 
Svo, pp. xi, and 420, cloth. 1875. 12s. 

PIESSE.— Chemistry IN THE Brewing-Boom : being the substance of a Course of 
Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and Original 
Gravity. By Charles H. Piesse, F.O.S., Public Analyst Ecap., pp. viii. and 62, 
cloth. 1877. 5s. 

PIRY.-— Le Saint Edit, Etude be Litteratgre Chinoise. Preparee *par A. 
Theopliile Piry, du Service des Douaaes Maritimes de Chine. 4to, pp. xx. and 
320, cloth. 1879. 21s. 

PLAYFAIR.— The Cities and Towns op CEmA. A Geographical Dictionary. 
By G. M. H. Playfair, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in China. Svo, pp. 
506, cloth. 1879. £1, 5s. 

PLINY.—The Letters op Pliny the Younger. Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A,, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Post Svo, pp. vii, and 390, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

PLIIMPTEE,— King’s College Leotuebs on Elocution ; on the Physiology and 
Culture of Voice and Speech and the Expression of the Emotions by Language, 
Countenance, and Gesture. To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes 
and Cure of the Impediments of Speech- Being the substance of the Introduc- 
toi^ Course of Lectures annually delivered by Charles John Plumptre, Lecturer 
on' Public Beading and Speaking at King's College, London, in the Evening 
Glasses Department. Dedicated by permission to H.B.H. the Prince of Wales. 
New and greatly Enlarged Illustrated Edition. Post Svo, pp. xvi. and 488, cloth. 
1880. 15s, 

PL0MPTRB.-— General Sketch of the History op Pantheism. By C. E. 
Plumptre. Vol. I., from the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza; VoL II., 
from the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the 19th Century. 2 vols 
demy Svo, pp. viii. and 395 ; iv. and 348, cloth. 1881. 18s. 

POLE. —The Philosophy of Music. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 

VoL XL 

PONSARD.— Charlotte Corday. A Tragedy* By F. Ponsard, Edited, with Eng- 
. Hsh Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Oassal, LL.D. 12mo, pp. xi. 
and 133, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6 d. •' 

PONSARD.— L’Honneur w L’Argent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor 0. Oassal, LL.D. Fcap. 
Svo, pp, xvi. and 172, cloth. 1869. 3s, 6 d. 
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PEACTICA3U GUIDES 

Feance, BELaiUM, Holland, and the Rhine. Is.— Italian Lakes. Is.— Win- 

' TEEiNo Places of the South. 2s.— Switzeeland, Savoy, and Hoeth Italy, 
2s. 6d.—GENEEAL Continental Guide. 5s.— Geneva. Is.— Paeis. 3s.— Bee- 
NESE OBEELAND. Is.— ITALY. 4s. 

PBATT.— A Gbamhae ‘and Bictionaey op the Samoan Lanouage. By Bev. 
George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of tlie London Missionary Society in 
Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S. J. Whitmee, F.B.G.S. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 380, cloth. 1878. 18s. 

QUINET.— The Religious Revolution of the Nineteenth Oentuky'. From the 
Frencli of Edgar Quinet. Fcap, 8vo, pp. xl. and 70, parchment. 18SL Is. 6d. 

QUINET. — Edg All Quinet. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Y ol. XI Y. 

BAM BAZ,— Essay on the Architectuke op the Hindus. By Ram Raz, Hative 
Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corr. Mem. R.A.S. Ynth 48 Plates. 4to, 
PI), xiv. and 64, sewed. 1834. £2, 2s. 

BAMSAY.— Tabular List of all the Austealdin Birds at present known to 
the Author, showing the distribution of the species. By E. P. Ramsay, F.L.S., 
&c. , Curator of the Australian Museum, Sydney. 8vo, pp. 36, and Map ; boards, 
1878. 5s. 

BAND, M‘NALLY, & CO.’S Business Atlas op the United States, Canada, and 
West Indian Islands. With a Complete Reference Map of the World, Ready 
Reference Index, &c., of ail Post Offices, Railroad Stations, and Villages in tlie 
United >States and Canada. With Official Census. 4to, pp. 232, cloth. 1881. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

BASK,— Grammar op the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Rask. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Plate, Post 8vo, pp. vi. and 102, cloth. 1879. 5s.‘ 6d. 

BASK. — A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology ; the Flood, the 
Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, &c. Prom the Danish of the late 
Professor Rask, with his manuscript corrections, and large additions frofh his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the 
circumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo, pp. 134, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

BATTON.— A Handbook op Common Salt. By J. J. L. Ratton, M.D., M,C., 
Surgeon, Madras Army, 8vo, pp, xviii. and 282, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

BAVENSTEIN.— The Russians on the Amur; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colo- 
nization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and 
Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By E. G. 
Raveastein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 Maps. 8vo, pp. 500, 
cloth. 1861. 15s. 

KAYENSTEIN AND HULLEY.— The Gymnasium and its Fittings, By E. G. 
Eavenstein and John Hulley. With 14 Plates of Hlustrations. 8vo, pp. 32, 
sewed. 1867. 2s. 6d. ? ; 

BAVENSTEIN.— -On Physical Education : with special reference to our Elemen- 
tary Schools. Prize Essay. By E. G. Ravenstein, F.S.S., F.R.G.S., &c. Crown 
Svo, pp. 20, sewed, 1874. 6d. 
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IsoTES ON Afghanistan anb Part of PAiiUCHisTAN, Geographicjil, 

tlie \7ritiiigs of little known 


Etimograpiiical, and Historical, extracted from „ 

Afglian, and Pajyik Histonaiis,^&c._, &c. and from Personal Observation' By 


Major H. C4. Raverty, Bombay Native Infantry (Retired). Poolscan folio. 
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Sec- 


tions I. and li., pp. 98, wrapper. 1880. 2s. Section III., i^ix vi. and 218. 

1881 . r>s. _ , : 

EEADE.— The Martyrdom of Man. By TVinwood Eeade. Fiftli Edition. 
Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 544, cloth. 1881. 7s. Cd, 

EKCORB office.— 'A Separate Catalogue of the Official Publications of 
THE Public Record Office, on sale by Trilbner & Go., may be had on application. 

EECOEDS OF THE HEART. By Stella, Author of “Sappho,” “The King’s 
Stratagem,” ko. Second English Edition. Grown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 188, with 
six steel-plate engravings, cloth. 1.S81. 3s. 6d, 

EEBHOXTSE.— The Turkish Tade-Mecum of Ottoman Colloquial Language: ^ 
Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar; a Oarefnlly Selected Yocabulary 
Alphabetically Arranged, in two Parts, English and Turkish, and Turkish and 
English ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and JMilitary Terms, The 
whole in English Characters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. 

W. Eedhouse, M.R.A.S. Third Edition. 32mo, pp, viii. and 372, cloth. 
1882. Os. 

EEBHOBSE.— On the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry. 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in English Paraphrase, with a Notice 
of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman’s Soul in the Future State. 

By d. W. Eedhouse, Esq., M.E.A.S. Svo, pp. 62, cloth, 2s. Gd.; wrapper, Is. 6d. 
1870. 

EEBHOHSE.— The MesnevI. See Trilbner’s Oriental Series. 

EEEMELIH.— A CRITICAL Rfahew op American Politics. By G. Reemelin, of 
Cincinnati, ,Ohio. Demy Svo, pp. xxiv, and 630, cloth. 1881. 14s. 

BEHAN —An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of, the Book op NABATHiEAN 
Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
► Sliemitic Nations in the History of Civilisation, By Ernest Renan. Crown Svo, 
l>p. xvi, and 148, cloth. 1862. 3s. 6d. 

EEHAN.— The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Authorised English Translation. 
Crown Svo, x>P* cloth. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, Is, 6d. 

EENAN. The Apostles. By Ernest Benaii. Translated from the original French. 

8vo, pp. viii and 288, cloth. 1869. 7s, 6d. 

EEPOET of a General Conference of LiBERMi Thinkers, for the discussion 
nf matters nertaiuin^ to the religious needs of our time, and the methods of 
meSg them 13th ami 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 

London. Svo, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. Is. 

EHOBES.— Universal Curve Tables for Facilitating the Laying out of 
r<TT?r.TTT Arcs on the Ground fob Railways, Canals, &c. Together %vith 
Table ^^Tangcntial Angles and Multiples. By Alexander Rhodes, C.E. Oblong 
18mo, band, pp. ix. and 104, roan. 1881. 5s. 

S,HTS.-Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A„ Professor of 
Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, &c &c. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, Grown Svo, pp. xiv. and 467, cloth. 18/9. 15s. 
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EICE.— Mysore and Coorg. A Gazetteer comj>iled for the Government of India. 
By Lewis Eice, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore and Goorg. Yol. I. 
Mysore in. General. "With 2 Coloured Maps. Vol. 11. Mysore, by Districts, 
Witb. 10 Coloured Maps. Vol. III. Coorg. 'With a Map. 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
pp. xii. 670 and xvi . ; 544 and xxii. ; and 427 and xxvii., cloth, 1878. 25s. 

RICE. — Mysore Inscriptions. Translated for the Government by Lewis Rice. 
8vo, pp. xcii. and 336-xxx., with a Frontispiece and Map, boards. 1870. 30s. 

RIDLEY.-— KXIIILAROI, AND OTHER AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. By the Eev. 'Williani 
Ridley, B. A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged by the author ; with com- 
parative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, and Songs, Tradi- 
tions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to, pj>. vi. and 172, cloth. 
1877. 10s. ea. 

EIG-VEDA-SANHITA. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the 1st 
to the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig- Veda ; the oldest authority for the Reli- 
gious and Social .Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original San- 
skrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.B.S., &c., kc. 

Vol. 1. 8vo, pp. Hi. and 348, cloth. 21s. 

Yol. II. 8vo, pp. XXX. and 346, cloth. 1854. 21s. 

Vol. HI. 8vo, pp, xxiv. and 525, cloth. 1857. 21s. 

Vol. IV. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A. 8vo, pp. 214, cloth. 1866. 14s. 

Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 

RILEY.— Medley AL Chronicles op the City op London. Chronicles of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened in their Days, from the 
Year a.d. 1188 to a.d. 1274. Translated from the original Latin of the “Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus ” (published by the Camden Society), in the possession of the 
Corporation of the City of London ; attributed to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, Aider- 
man of London in the Reign of Henry III. — Chronicles of London, and of the 
Marvels therein, between the Years 44 Henry III., a.d. 1260, and 17 Edward HI., 
A.D, 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the “ Croniques de 
London,” i)resei'ved in the Cottonian Collection (Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British 
Museum. Translated, with copious Notes and Appendices, by Henry Thomas 
Riley, M.A., Clare Hail, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 4to, pp. xii. and 319, cloth. 
1863. 12s. ■ 

# 

RIOLA.— How TO Learn Russian : a Manual for Students of Russian, based ixpon 
the Ollendorfiian System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruc- 
tion. By Henry Rioia, Teacher of the Russian Language. With a Preface by 
W.R,S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. 1878. 12s. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

RIOLA.— A Graduated Russian Reader, with a Vocabulary of all the Russian 
Words contained in it. By Henry Rioia, Author of “How to Learn Russian.” 
Crown 8vo, x>P- '^dii. and 314, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

RIPLEY. — Sacred Rhetoric ; or, Composition and Delivery of Sermons. By 
Henry I. Rijdey. 12mo, pp. 234, cloth. 1858. 2s. 6d. 

ROCHE. — A French Grammar, for the use of English Students, adopted for the 
Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By A, Roche, 
Crown Svo, x>p. xii. and 176, cloth. 1869. 3s. , 

ROCHE.— Prose and Poetry. Select Pieces from the best English Authors, for 
Reading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Roche, Second Edition. Fcap. 
Svo, pp. viii. and 226, cloth. 1872. 2s, 6d. 
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ROBB.—The Birds of Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. By tlie late Edward 
Hearle Kodd. Edited, witli an Introduction, Appendix, and Memoir, by J. E. 
Hartinj^. 8vo, pp. Ivi, and 3*20, with Portrait and Hap, cloth. 1880. 14s. 

BOHERS.—ThkIVaterley Dtcttonahy: An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Characters in Sir Walter Scott’s "Waverley Hovels, with a Descriptive Analysis 
of each Character, and Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Rogers. 
l2ruo, pp. 358, cloth. 1879. 10s. 

BOSS.— Alphabetical Manual of Blowpipe Analysts; showing all known 
Methods, Old and New. By Lieut. -Colonel W. A. Ross, late R.A., Member of 
the German Ciiemical Society (Author of “Pyrology, or Eire Chemistry”). 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 148, cloth, 1880. 3s. 6d, 

BOSS,— Pyrology, or Fire Ohe^tistry ; a Science interesting to the General Philo- 
sopher, and an Ait of intinite importance to the Chemist, Metallurgist, Engineer, 
&o., kL By AY. A. Ross, lately a Major in the Royal Artillery. Small 4to, pp. 
xxviii. and 346 , cloth. 1875. 36s. 

BOSS.—Celebbities ofthf. Yobkshihe Wolds. By Frederick Ross, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society, 12ino, pp. *202, cloth. 1S78. 4s. 

BOSS.— CoREAX Primer : being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary Subjects. Trans- 
literated on the jnincixdes of the “ Mandarin Primer,” by the same author. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newchwang. 8vo, pp. 90, wrappex*. 1877. 10s. 


8vo, pp, 183. 1878. Cloth. 3s. 6d ; 


By B, S. Boss. 8vo, pi). 77, 


EOSS.— Honohe or Shame? By B. S. Boss. 
pax>er, 2s. 6d* 

BOSS.— Removal of the Indian Troops to Malta. 
paper. 1878. Is. 6d. 

BOSS. — The Monk of St. Gall. A Dramatic Adaptation of Scheffel’s “ Ekke- 
hard.” By B. S. Ross. Grown 8vo, pp. xii, and 218, 1879. 5s. 

BOBCrH Notes of Journeys made in the years 1868--1873 in Spia, down the Tigiis, 
India, Kashmir', Ceylon, Japan, Mongolia, Bibei'ia, the Dnited States, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624, cloth. 1875. 14s, 

BDUSTAIH0.”-The Four Gospels Explained by their Writers. With an 
Appendix on the Ten Commandments. Edited by J. B. Eoustaing. Translated 
by W. E. Kirby. 3 vols. crown Svo, pp. 449-456-304, cloth. 1881. 35s. 

BOBTLBDGE.— English Rule and Native Opinion in India. From Notes taken 
in 1870-74. By James Routledge. Svo, pp, x. . and 338, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

ROWLEY. —Ornithological Miscellany. By George Rowley Dawson, M.A., F.Z.S. 

YoL 1. Part 1, 15s.— Part 2, 20s.— Part 4 15s.— Part 4, 20s. 

Vol. II Part 5, 20s.— Part G, 20s.— Part 7, 10s. 6d. — Part 8, 10s. 6d.— Part 9, 
10s. Gd. -Part 10, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. HI. Part 11, 10s, Cd.— P^o-t 12, 10s. 6d.— Part 13, 10s, 6d.— Part 14, 20s. 

BOYAL SOCIETY OF LOHDOK (The).— CATALOGUE OF Scien^fig Papers (1800- 
Compiled and Published by the Eojal Society of London. Demy 4to, 
cloth, per vol. £1 ; in half-morocco, £1, Ss. VoL, L (1867), A to Cluzel. pp. 
Irxix. and 960; Vol. 11. (1868), Coaklay— Oraydon. pp. iv. and 1012; Yol. 
111.(1869), Greatheed— Lexe. pp. v. and 1002; Yol. lY. (1870), L’Heiitief de 
Brutille— Pozxetti. pp- iv. and 1006 ; Yol. Y., (1871), Praag— Tijjzani. pp. iv. 
and 1000: YoL YI. (1872), Tkalec— Eylius, Anonymous and Additions, pp. xi. 
and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873) ; Yol. YIL (1877), A to Hyrtl. pp. 
xxxi. and 1047 ; Yol. YIII. (1879), Ibafiez-Ewicky. pp. 1310. A List of the 
Publications of the Royal Society (Separate Papers from the Philosophical 
Transactions), on ax>plicatioB. 
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EUKDALL.— A Shoet axd Easy Way to Write English as Spoken. M^thode 
Rapide et Facile d’Ecrire le Fran^ais comme on le Parle. Kurise uridLeichte- 
Weise Deutscli au Sohreiben wie man es Spricbt, By J. B. Rundall, Certificated 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers’ Association. 6d. each. 

EUTHEEFOEB.— The Autobiogbapht oe Mark Bxjtheefobd, Dissenting Minister, 
Edited by his friend, Eeuben Sbapcott. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 180, boards. 
1881. 5s. 

SAMAVIBHiNABEiHMANA (The) (being the Third Brzihmana) of the S^ma Yeda. 
Edited, together mth the Commentary of S^yana, an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Index of Words, hy A. C. Burnell. Vol. I. Text and Commentary, 
■with Introduction. Demy 8vo, pi>. xxxviii. and 104, cloth. 1873. 12s. 6d- 

SAMBELSOK. — History of Drink. A Eeview, Social, Scienii'fic, and Political. By 
James Saniuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. xxviii, and 288, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

SAND. — Moliere. a Di’araa in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, -with Motes, by 
Th. Karcher, LL.B. 12mo, pp, xx. and 170, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

SAETOEIUS. — Mexico. Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By C. Sartorius. 
Edited by Dr. Gaspey. With Engravings, from Sketches by M. Bugendas. 4to, 
pp. vi. and 202, cloth gilt. 1859. 18s. 

SATOW.~An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. By 
Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and IsMbashi 
Masakata of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second Edition. Imperial 
32mo, pp. XV, and 416, cloth. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

SAVAGE.— -The Morals op Evolution. By M. J. Savage, Author of “ The Beli- 
gion of Evolution,” &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

SAVAGE. — Belief in God ; an Examination of some Fundamental Theistic Pro- 
blems. By M. J. Savage. To which is added an Address on the Intellectual Basis 
of Faith. By W. H. Savage. 8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1881. 5s. 

SAYCE. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. Sayoe, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen s College, Oxford. Crown Svo, pp, xvi. and 
188, cloth. 1872. 7s. 6d. 

SAYCE.— The Principles of Comparative Philology. By A. H. Sayce, 3\f.A. 
Crown Svo, pp. 384, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SOHAIBLE.™ An Essay on the Systematic Training of the Body. By C, H. 
Schaible, M.D., &c., &c. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first Centenary Festival of Frederick L. Jahn, with an Etching by H. Herkomer. 
Crown Svo, pp. xvhi- and 124, cloth, 1878. 5s. 

SCHILLER. — The Bride op Messina. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Verse. By Emily Allfrey. Grown Svo, pp. viii and 110, cloth. 1876. 2s. 

SCHLAGIBTWEIT.— Buddhism in Tibet : Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
Objects of Beligious Worship. By Emil ScMagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Atlas 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Mative Print in the Text. Boy. Svo, pp. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. £2, 2s. , ’ ^ . 

SCHLEICHER.— A COMPENDIUM OF THE COMPARATIVE GEAUIMAR OF THE IkDO- 

■ European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August Schleicher. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. 
Coll., Camb. Svo. Part L, Phonology. Pp. 184, cloth. 1874. 7s, 6d. Part II,, 
Morphology. Pp, viii. and 104, cloth. 1877. 6s. 
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SCHULTZ.— I'XiVEnsAL Dor.LAK Tables (Complete Xlnited States). Covering- all 
.Exchanges between the United States and Great Britain, Erance, Belgium 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany. By G. W. H. Scliiiltz. Svo, doth. 

SCHULTZ.—Ukiversal Interest and General PercentxIGE Tables. On the 
Uecinial System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerous 
examples for Self-Instruction. By C. "W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHULTZ.— English German Exchange Tables. By C. W^. H. Schultz. With a 
Treatise on the Currency of the World. 8 to, boards. 1874. 5s. 

SCHWEHBLEE.— Instructions foe Testing Telegraph Lines, and the Technical 
Arrangements in Offices. "\Tritten on behalf of the Government of India, under 
the Orders of the Director-General of Telegrajffis in India. By Louis Schweii- 
dler. VoL I., demy Svo, i>p. 248, cloth. 1878. 12s. YoL II., demy 8vo, up. xi. 
and 2CS, cloth. 3SS0. 9s. •'>11 

SOOOHES. — Faust. A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into English Terse, by 
^Yiliianl Dalton Scoones, Fcap., pp. vi. and 230, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

SCOTT.— The English Life of Jesus. By Thomas Scott. Crown Svo, pp. xxviii, 
and 350, cloth. 1879. . 2s. 5d, 

S0OTUS.— A Note on Mr. Gladstone’s The Peace to Come.’* By Scotus. 8vcs 
pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 2s. 6d ; paper wrapper, Is. 6d. 

SELL.— The Faith op Islam. By the Bev. E. Sell, Fellow of the University of 
Bladras. Demy Svo, j^p. xiv. and 270, cloth. 1881- 6s. 6d. 

SELSS, — Goethe’s Minor Poems. Selected, Annotated, and Eearranged, By Albert 
BI, Selss, Ph.D. Crown Svo, pp. xxxL and 152, cloth, 1875. 3s. 6d, 

SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Philip Phosphor. Crown Svo, pp. vi. and 124, 
cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

SEWELL.— Report on the Amaravati Tope, and Excavations on its Site in 1877. 
By Robert Seweli, of the Madras C.S., &c. With four plates. Royal 4to, pp. 
70, boards. 1880. 3s. 

SHADWELL.— A System of Political Economy. By John Lancelot Shadwell, 
'Svo, pp. 650, cloth. 1877. ISs. 

SHADWELL.— Political Economy for the People. By John Lancelot Shadwell, 
Author of **A System of Political Economy.” Reprinted from the “Labour 
News.” Fcap., pp, vi. and 154, limp cloth. 1880. Is, 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Centurie OF Peayse ; being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shakespeare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 
his Rise. By G. U. Ingleby. Medium Svo, pp. xx. and 384. Stiff cover. 1874. 
£1, Is. Large paper, fcap, 4to, boards. £2, 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE.—Hermeneutics ; OR, The Still Lion. Being an Essay towards 
the Restoration of Shakespeare’s Text. By 0. M. Ingleby^^ M.A., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards. 187 d. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— The Man and the Book. By 0, M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D. 

Svo. Part I. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Occasional Papers on Shakespeare; being the Second Part 
of Shakespeare : the Man and the Book.” By 0. M. Ingleby, M,A., LL.D,, 
Y.P.B.S.L. Small 4to, pp. x. and 194, paper boards. 1881. 6s. 
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SHAKESPEARE.— A New Yabioeum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness. Royal Svo. Vol. I. Romeo and Juliet. Px). xxiii. and 480, 
cloth. 1871, ISs. — Vol. II. Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. 18s. — Vols. 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 36s. — Vol. V. 
IHng Lear. Pp. vi, and d04. 1880. 18s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— CoNCOipANCE TO Shakespeare’s Poems. By Airs. H. PL Fur- 
ness. Royal 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

SHAKSPEEE SOCIETY (The New).— Subscription, One Guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 

SEERRIKG.— The Saceed City op the Hindus. An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Shening, M.A., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitzEdward Hall, D.G.L. ‘With Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. xxx\d. and 388, cloth, 21s. 

SHEERING. — Hindu Tribes and Castes; together with an Account of the 
Alohamedan Tribes of the North-West Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Centx'al Provinces. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., Lend., &c. 
4to. Vol. II. Pp. Ixviii. and 376, cloth. 1879. £2, Ss, — Vol. III., with Index of 
3 vols. Pp. xii. and 336, cloth. 1881. 32s. 

SHERRING.-The Hindoo Pilgrims. By Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, pi>. 120, cloth. 1878. os. 

SHIELDS. — The Final Philosophy ; or, System of Perfectible Eipwledge issuing 
from the Harmony of Science and Religion. By Charles W. Shields, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 610, cloth, 1878. 18s. 

SIBRBE.— The Great African Island, Chapters on Madagascar. A Popular 
Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, and Exploi-a- 
tion of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany ; and in the Origin and 
Divisions, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Religious Beliefs 
and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illustrations of Scripture 
and Early Church History from Native Habits and Missionary Experience. By 
the Rev. James Sibree, jun., F.E.G.S., Author of “Madagascar audits People,” 
&c. 8vo, pp. xii. and 272, with Physical and Ethnological Maps and Four Illus- 
trations, cloth. 1879. 12s. 

SIBREE.— Fancy and other Rhymes. By John Sibree, M.A., London. Crotux 
Svo, pp. iv. and 60, cloth, 1880. 2s. 

SIEDENTOPF.— The German Caligraphist. Copies for German Handwriting. 
By E. Siedentopf. Ohl. fcap. 4to, sewed. 1869. Is. 

SIMCOX.— Natural Law, See English and Foreign Philosoj)Mcal Library, Vol. IV. 

SIME,^ — Lessing. See English and Foreign Philosophical Lihraiy, Extra Series, 
Vols. I. and 11. 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE. —THE Dramatic Unities in the Present Day. By E. Simpson- 
Baikie. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, pp, iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE.— The INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY for Naturalists and Sportsmen 
in English, French, .and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. 8vo, pp. iv. and 
284, cloth. 1880, 15s. “ 

SINCLAIR.— The Messenger : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Foolscap 
Svo, pp, 174, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

SINCLAIE.— Loves’s Trilogy : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Crown Svo, 
pp. 150, cloth. 1876. 5s. 
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SINHE*n*.»^THE Occult Wobld. By A. P. Sinnett. 8vo, pp. 172, cloth. 18S1. 5s. 

SINCLAIB. — The M0U5?t : Sx>eech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sinclair, 
M.A. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 302, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

SMITH.— The Divine Government, By S. Smith, M.D, Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

SMITH.— The Recent Depression op Traee. Its Nature, its Causes, and the 
Remedies which hti.ve been suggested for it. By Walter E. Smith, B.A., New 
College. Being the Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1879. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 
108, cloth. 1880. 3s. 

SMYTH.— The Aborigines of Tictoria. With Notes relating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from various 
sources for the Government of Victoria. By R. Brough Smyth, F.L,S., F.G.S., 
&:c., &:c, 2 vols. royal 8vo, pp. lxxii.-484 and vi.-456. Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts, cloth. 1878. £3, 3s. 

SNOW— A Theologtco-Political Treatise. By G. D. Snow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth. 1874, 4s. 6d. 

SOLLINGr, — D idtisk.! : An Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Gustav Soiling. 8vo, 
l>p, xviii. and 368. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

SOLLIH6.— Select Passages prom the Works op Shakespeare. Translated and 
Collected. German and English. By G. Soiling. 12mo, pp. 155, cloth. 1866. 

.■■■■■3s. 6d.// 

SOLLIHG. — Macbeth. Rendered into Metrical German (with English Text ad- 
joined). By Gustav Soiling. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878, 3s. 6d. 

SONGS OP the Semitic in English Verse. By G. E. W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 
134, cloth. 1877. os. 

SOUTHALL.— The Epoch of the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man upon 
Earth. By James 0. Southall, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 430, cloth. 
Illustrated, 1878. 10s. 6d. 

SOUTHALL.— The Recent Origin op Man, as illustrated by Geology and the 
Modern Science of Prehistoric Archseoiogy. By James C. Southall. 8vo, pp. 
606, cloth. Illustrated. 1875. 30s. 

SPANISH EEFOEMEES OP Two Centuries prom 1520 ; Their Lives and Writing, 
according to the late Benjamin B. Wiffen’s Plan, and with the Use of His Mate- 
rials. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. With B. B, WifieiRs 
NaiTative of the Incidents attendant upon the Bepublication of Reformistas 
Antiguos EspaSoles, and with a Memoir of B. B. Wiffen, By Isaline Wiifen. 
Royal 8yo, pp. xvi. and 216, cloth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Roxhurglie, 15s. 

SPEDBING.— The Life and Times op Francis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition 
of Ms Occasional Writings, by James Spedding. 2 vols. post 8vo, pp. xx.-710 and 
xiv.-708, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

SPINOZA— Benedict de Spinoza : his Life, Correspondence, and EtMcs. By R. 
Willis, M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv. and 648, fcloth. 1870. 21s. 

SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION, An Essay ON, considered in its bearing upon Modern 
Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. By J. P. B. Crown 8vo, pp. 156, cloth. 
1879. 3s. 

SPEUNER.— Be. Earl Von Speuner’s Hibtobico-Geographioal Hand-Atlas, 
containing 26 Coloured Maps. Obi. cloth. 1861. 15s, 

SQUIER.— Honduras ; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical, By E. G. Squier, 
M.A., F.S.A. Or. 8vo, pp. viii. and 2!(a, cloth. 1870. 38. 6d. 
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STATIOHEEY OFFICE. —PuBLIGATIOKS OF HeE MAJESTY’B STATIONERY OFFICE. 
List on apj>Iicatioiu 

STEBBSAH.— Oxford : Its Social and Inteliectual Life. 'With Bemarks and Hints 
on Expenses, the Examinations, &c. By Algernon M. BI. Steelman, B.A,, Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. Ciwvn Svo, pp* xvi, and 309, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

STEELE. —An Eastern 1/Ove Story. Husa Jatakaya : A Buddhistic Legendary 
Poem, with other Stones. By Th. Steele. Or. 8vo, pp. xii. and 260, cl. „ 1871. 6s. 

STEBT.— The Jade Chaplet. In Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs, 
Ballads, &c. (from the Chinese). By G. C. Stent, BI.N.O.B.E. A.S. Post Svo, pp. 
viii. and 168, cloth. 1874, 5s. 

ETENZLEE.— See Auctores Sanskeiti, Tol. II. 

STOKES.— Goidelica— Old and Earlv-BIiddle Irish Glosses: Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Whitley Stokes! 2d Edition. Bled. Svo, pp. 193, cloth. 1872. 18s. 

STOKES. — Behnans BIeriasek. The Life of Saint Bleriasek, Bishop and Confessor. 
A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes. 
Bled. Svo, pp. xvi. and 280, and Facsimile, cloth. 1872. 15s. 

STEANGE, — The Bible ; is it ** The Word of God ” ? By Thomas Lnmisden Strange. 
Demy Svo, pp. xii. and 384, cloth, 1871. 7s. 

STEAKGE.— The Speaker's Commentary. Keviewed by T. L. Strange. Or. Svo, 
pp. viii. and 159, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

STRANGE.— The Development of Creation on the Earth. By T. L. Strange. 
Demy Svo, pp. xii. and 110, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

STRANGE.— The Legends of the Old Testament. By T. L. Strange. Demy Svo, 
pp. xii, and 244, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

STRANGE.— The Sources and Development of Christianity. By Thomas 
Lnmisden Strange. Demy Svo, pp. xx. and 256, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

STRANGE.— What is Christianity? An Historical Sketch, Illustrated -with a 
Chart. By Thomas Lnmisden Strange, Foolscap Svo, pp. 72, cloth. 1880. 
2s. 6d. 

STRANGE.— Contributions to a Series of Controversial Writings, issned by 
the late Mr. Thomas Scott, of Upper Norwood. By Thomas Lnmisden Strange. 
Fcap. Svo, pp. viii. and 312, cloth. 1881, 2s. 6d. « 

STBANGFOEB.— OriginalLetters andFapers of the Late Viscount Bteangpord 
UPON Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Viscountess Strangford. 
Post Svo, pp. xxii. and 284, cloth. 1878. 12s. 6d. 

STEATMANN.— The Teagicall Histoeie OF Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. By 
W dliam Shakespeare . Edited according to the first printed Copies, with the varion s 
Readings and Critical Notes. By F, H, Stratmann, Svo, pp. vi. and 120, 
sewed. 3s. 6d. 

STEATMANN.— A DICTIONARY OF THE Old English Language. Compiled from 
Writings of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries, By 
F- H, Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to, 'pp. x. and 662, sewed. 1878. 30s. 

STUDIES OF Man. By a Japanese. Crown 8vo, pp, 124, cloth* 1874. 2s, 6d. 

SWEET.— History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, including an In- 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full Word Lists. By 
Henry Sweet. Demy Svo, pp. iv.-164, cloth. 1874, 4s. 6d. 

SYED AHMAD.— A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohjimmed, and Subjects 
subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Klhan Bahadur, C.S.I. Svo, pT>, 532, 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cloth. 1870. 30s. 
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TALBOT.— Analysis or the Organisation op the Prussian Army. By Lieuten- 
ant Gerald P. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Eoyai 8vo, pp.“78, cloth. 

" .'IS?!. 3s,''" ' ■ 


TAYLEE.—A Betrosp-Kct of the Eeligious Life of Exgland ; or Church 
Purit-ani.sirn and Pree Inquiry. By J, J. Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. lie- 
issued, with an Introductory Chapter on Eecent Development, by James Martineau. 
LL.D., D.D. PostSvo, pp. 3S0, cloth. 1876, 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR. --PeiNCE Deukalion : A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely bound in white vellum. 187^. 12s. 

TBCHNOLOGIOAL Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture ; Civil Engineering ; hlechanics ; Machine-Making ; Shipbuilding and 
Navigation ; Metallurgy ; Ai'tillery ; Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Minera- 
logy, &c. With a Preface by Dr. K. Earmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Yol. I. German-EngHsh-French. Svo, j>P* 646. 12s. 

Tol. II. English-German-French. 8vo, pp, 666. 12s. 

VoL HI. French-German-English. 8vo, pp. 618. 12s, 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. — A Pocket Dictionary op Technical Terms 
USED IN Arts and Manufactures. English-German-French, Deutsch-Englisch- 
Franzdsisch, Fran^ais-Allemand-Anglais. Abridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dictionary by Bumpf, Mothes, and Unverzagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. sq. 12mo, cloth, 12s. 


TE6NER.— Esaias Tegner’s FrithioPs Saga. Translated from the Swedish, with 
Notes, Index, and a short Abstract of the Northern Mythology, by Leopold 
Hamel. Cro^m 8vo, pp. vi. and 280, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. With Photographic 
frontispiece, gilt edges, 10s. 

THEATRE Fran^ais SIoderne, — A Selection of Modern French Plays, Edited by 
the Eev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D., C. Cassal, LL.D., and Th. Ivarcher, LL.B. 

First Series, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing — 

Ohablotts Cobday. a Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor 0. Cassal, LL.D. Pp. xii. and 134. Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. 

Diane. A Drama in Terse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Augier, by Tin Karcher, LL.B. Pj>. xiv. and 146. Separately, 

^ 2s. 6d. 

Le Toyage X Dieppe, A Comedy in Prose. By Wafilard and Fulgence. Edited, 
with English Notes, by the Kev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 

Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing— 

MoliIibe. a Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
170, cloth. Separately, 3s. 6d. 

Les AristocRaties. a Comedy in Terse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, with Eng- 
lish is^otes and Notice of Etienne Arago, by the Eev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 2d 
Edition, Fcap. 8vo, pp- xiv. and 236, cloth. Separately, 4s. 

Third Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing— 

Les Faux Bonshommes. A Comedy. By Theodore Barriire and Ernest Ca- 
pendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Barrifere, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi, and 304. 1868. Separately, is. 

L’Honneub et Argent. A Comedy. , By Francois Ponsard. Edited, with 
Enriish Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor 0. Cassal, LL.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, pp. xvi. and 171, cloth, 1869. Separately, 3s. 6d. 
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THEISM.— A Candtd Exa3itkatiok 01? Theism. By Pliysicus. Post Svo, px>. xviii. 
and 198, cloth, 1878. 7s. 6d. 

THEOSOPHY AND THE Higher Life ; or. Spiritual Dynamics and the Divine and 
Miraculous Man. By G. W., M.D., Edinburgh, President of the British Theoso- 
phicai Society. 12mo, pp. iv. and 138, cloth. 1880. 3s. 

THOM.— St. Paulas Epistx.es to the Corinthians. An Attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By the Bev. J. H. Thom. 8vo, i>p. xii. and 408, cloth. 
1851. 5s. 

THOMAS. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals, and Coins, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and Explana- 
tion of the celebrated Inscription in the Eajiabad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueror of Valerian, was a professing Christian, By Edward Thomas. 
Illustrated. Svo, pp, 148, cloth. 7s. 6d, 

THOMAS.— The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli. Illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Bemains. By E. Thomas, F.B.A.S. 
With Plates and Cuts. Demy Svo, pj). xxiv. and 467, cloth. 1871. 2Ss. 

THOMAS,— The Bevenge Besoueces of the Mughal Empire in India, from 
A.D. 1593 to A.D. 1707. A Supplement to “The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi. By E. Thomas, F.R.S, 8vo, i>p, 60, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Kurnismatic Society of 
Xjondon. By E. Thomas, F.B.S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sewed, 6s. 

THOMAS.— Jainism or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations of the 
Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Boythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.B.S. Svo, pp. viii.“24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. Thomas. 
8vo, i>p. viii. and 135, boards. 12s. 

THOMAS.— Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrii>tions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Clmpter on the Arabs 
in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.B.S. Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, clotfe. 
14s. 

THOMAS.— Boyhood Lays. By William Henry Thomas. 18mo, pp. iv. and 74, 
cloth. 1877. 2s. Cd. 

THOMSON.— Evolution and Involution. By George Thomson, Author of “ The 
World of Being,” &c. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 206, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

THOMBON.— Institutes of the Laws of Ceylon. By Heniy Byerley Thomson, 
Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp, xx. 
£md 647, pp. XX. and 713, cloth. With Appendices, pp, 71. 1866. £2, 2s, 

THOBBtTIlN.— BanniJ ; OR, OuR Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thorburn, F.C.S., 
Settlement Officer of the Bannfi District. , Svo, pp. x. and 480, cloth. 1876. 18s. 

THOEPE.— Diplomataeium Anglicum Mvi Saxonici. A Collection of English 
Charters, from the reign of King .Sthelberht of Kent, A.D. DCV., to that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Containing : 1. Miscellaneous Charters. II. Wills. III. 
Guilds. IV, Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. Svo, pp. 
xlii and 682, cloth. 1865. £1, Is. . 
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THOUGHTS ON LOGIC ; or, the S.N.I.X. Propositional Theory. 

and 7(>j cloth- 1877. 2s, 6tL ^ 


Crown Svo, pp. iv. 


THOUGHTS OH THEISM^ ■with Suggestions towards 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 
Enlarged. Svo, pp. 71, sewed. 1879. Is. 


a Public Eeligious Service in 
Sixth Thousand, Eevised and 


TEUESTOH.— Ericttoi? and Luebicatiok. Determinations of the Laws and Co« 
efficients of Friction by new Methods and with new Ai>paratus. By Eobert H 
Thurston, A.M,, C.E., &c. Grown Svo, pixxvi. and 212, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 

TIELB.—- See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, ^Yol. VIL 


TOLHATTSEn.—A StNOPSis OF the Patent Laws of Yabious Countkies, By A. 
Tolhauscn, Ph.D, Third Edition. 12mo, pp, 62, sew^ed. 1870. Is. 6d. 


TOHSBERG.— Horwat. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. LMited by Charles 
Tiinsberg. ITith 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Grown 
Svo, pp. Ixx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. 18s. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS.— A LrsT op the various Works prepared at the 
Topographical and StatisticxVl Department op the War Office may be 
bad on application. 

TOEREHS.— Empire in Asia : How we came by it. A Book of Confessions. By 

, "W. M. Torrens, M.P. Med. Svo, pp. 426, cloth, 1872. 14s. 

TOSCANI.™ Italian Conversational Course. A Hew Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. By Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen’s Coll., London, &c. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, px>. xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

TOSOAHI.— Italian Beading Course. By G. Toscani. Fcap. Svo, pp. xn. and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1875. 4s. Cd, 

TOULON. —Its Advantages as a Winter Eestdence for Invalids and Others. 
By an English Eesident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
English Church at Toulon. Crown Svo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873. 6d. 

TEIMEK.— South- African Butterflies ; , a Monograph Cof the Extra-Tropical 
Species. By Eoiand Trimen, F.L.S., F.E.S., M,E.S., Cui’ator of the South 
African Museum, Cape Town. Eoyal Svo. [In i^veparation^ 

TEHEHEE’S AMERICAN, European, and Oriental Literary Eecord, A Eegister 
of the most Imi>ortant Works published in America, India, China, and the British 
Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Eussian Literature. The object of the Publishers in 
issuing this publication is to give a full and particular account of every publica- 
tion of importance issued in America and the East. Small 4to, 6d. per number. 
Subscription, 5s. per volume. « 

TEEBNEE.—Trubner’s Bibliographical Guide to American Literature: 
■ A Classed List of Books published in the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Compiled and Edited by Nicolas Triibner. In 1 vol. Svo, half bound, pp. 750. 
1859. 18s. ■' / ' 
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“TEUBNEK^S ORIENTAL SERIES:- 

Post Svo, clotli, uniformly bound. 

Essays on the Saceed Language, Whitings, and Eeltgion ob’ 
thePvesis. By Martin Haug, Pli,D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition, 
Edited by K W. West, Ph.D. Pp. xvi. and 42S. 1878. 16s. 

Texts peon the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 
pada. With Accompanying Harratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by S. Beal, B.A.,Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, London. Pp, viii and 176. 1878. 7s. Cd. 

The Histoey ob'' Indi.yn Liteeature. By Albrecht Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Dr. Theodor Zaclia- 
riae, with the Author’s sanction and assistance. Pp. 368. 1878. 18s. 

A Sketch op the Modern Languages ob-* the East Indies. Accom- 
panied by Two Language Maps, Classified List of Languages and 
Dialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Robert Cnst, 
late of H.M.I.C.S., and Hon. Librarian of E.A.S. Pp. xii. and 198. 
1878. 12s. 

The Birth of the War-God: A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Pp, xii. andllO. 1879. 5s, 

A Classical Dictionary op Hindu Mythology and History, Geo- 
GRiVPEY AND LITERATURE. By John Dowson, BI.R.A.S,, late Professor 
in the Staff College. Pp. 432. 1879. 16s, 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers; with an Introduc- 
tion, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
Authors. ByJ. Muir, O.E.I., D.C.L., &c. Pp. xliv.~376. 1879. 14s. 

Modern India and the Indians : being a Series of Impressions, Motes, 
and Essays. By Monier Williams, D. C.L,, Hon. LL. D. of the University 
of Calcutta, Eoden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable additions. With 
Illustrations and Map, pp. vii. and 368. 1879, 14s. 

The Life or Legend of Gaudaha, the Buddha of the Burmese. Vgth 
Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Motice on the Phongyies,' or 
Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P. Bigaudet, Bishop of Ramatha, 
Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vois. Pp. xx.-SCS 
and vhi.--326. 1880. 21s. 

Miscellaneous Essays, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H- Hodg- 
son, late Bxitish Minister at KepaL 2 vols., pp. viii. -408, and viii. -348. 
1880. 28s. 

Selections from the Koran. By Edward William Lane, Author of an 
“ Arabic-Bngiish Lexicon,^’ &c, ,A New Edition, Revised, with an 
Introduction. By Stanley Lane Poole. Pp. cxix, and 174. 1879. 9s. 

Uhxnese Buddhism. A Volume Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of “^Chiiui’s Place in Philolog5%” “Religion 
in China,” &c., &c, Pp. ivi. and 454. 1880. 18s. 

The Gdlistan ; or. Rose Garden of Shekh Mushliu’d-Din Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with 
Preface and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by E. B. 
Eastwick, P.R.S., M.R.A.S., &:c. Second Edition, P*p. xxvi. and 244, 
1880. 10s. 6d. 
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:^EiiBKEB.,'’S 0RIEH1?AIi SERIES— 

A Talmudic Mi^^cellahy ; or, One Thousand and One Extracts from the 
Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated 
^7 Hershon. ^ With a Preface by the Eev. P. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Canon of West- 
iniuster. With Notes and Copious Indexes. Pj). xxviii, and 362. 1880. 
14s. 

The History op Esabhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
B.C._ 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection. Together 
%Yith Original Texts, a Grammatical Analysis of each word, Explana- 
tions of the Ideograxdis by Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, 
and list of Exmnyms, &c. By Ernest A. Budge, Al. E. A. S., Assyrian 
Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp, sii. and 
164, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

Buddhist Birth Stories; or, Jataka Tales. The oldest Collection of 
'Folk-Lore extant : being the Jatakattha,vannana, for the first time 
edited in the original Pali, by V. Fausboll, and translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. Translation. Yol. I. Pp. cxvi. and 348. 1880. 18s. 

The GlassiCxVL Poetry op the J^dpanese. By Basil Chamberlain, Author 
of Yeigio Henkaku, Ichiran." Pp. xii. and 228. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

Lihghistic and Oriental Essays. Written from the year 1846-1878. 
By It, Oust, Author of “The Alodern Languages of the East Indies.’* 
Pp, xii. and 484. 1880, 18s. 

Indian Poetry. Containing a New Edition of “The Indian Song of 
Songs,” from the Sanskrit of the Gita Govindaof Jayadeva ; Two Books 
from “ The Iliad of India ” (Alahabharata ) ; “ Proverbial Wisdom ” from 
the Shlokas of the Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. By Edwin 
Arnold, ALA., C.S. I., &c., &c. Pp. viii. and 270. 1881, 7s. 6d. 

The liELiaiONS op India. By A. Barth. Authorised Translation by 
liev. J. Wood. Pp. XX. and 310. 1881. 16s. 

HindO Philosophy. The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An 
Exjiosition of the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyaya 
and VaisesMka Systems. By John Davies, ALA, M.R.A.S. Pp, vi. 
» and 151. 1881. 6s. 

A AIanual op Hindu Pantheism. The Yedantasara. Translated with 
Copious Annotations. By Major G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps, 
Insjiector of Army Schools. "With a Preface by E. B, Cowell, AI.A, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Pp, x. and 130. 
1881. 6s. 

The Mesnevi (usually known as the Alesnevlyi Sherif, or Holy Alesnevi) 
of Alevlana (Our Lord) Jelalu-’d-Din Aluhammed, Er-Rumi. Book the 
First. Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of- his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. Illustrated by a selection 
of Characteristic Anecdotes as collected by their Historian Alevlana 
Shemsu-’d-Dln Ahmed, El Eflaki El ArifL Translated, and the Poetry 
Versified by James W. Redhouse, ALR.A.B., &c. Pj;>. xvi, and 136; 
vl and 290. 1881. £1, Is. 

Eastern Problems a'nd Emblems Illustrating Old Truths. By the 
Rev. J. Long, Alember of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S. Px>. 
XV. and 280. 1881. 6s, 

The Quatrains op O^iae Khayyam. A New Translation. By E. H. 
Whinfield, late of H3I. Bengal Civil Service. Pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 
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TRDBNEE'S OEIEHTAI, SEKIES-coniinacci. 

The Miitd of Mencius j or, Political Economy Eoimded upon Moral Philo- 
sophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius. The Original Text Classified and Translated, with Com- 
ments, hy the Eev. E. Faber, Khenish Mission Society, Translated 
from the German, with Additional Kotes, hy the Pev. A. E. Hutchin- 
son, Church Mission, Hong Kong, Author in Chinese of Primer Old 
Testament History/' &o., &c, Pp. xvi. and 294, 1882. lOs. 6d. 

Yfi-SUF AND ZULAIKHA. A Poem by Jami. Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse, By K, T. H. Griffith. Pp. xiv, and 304. 1882. 8s. fid. 
Tsuni — I iaOAM : The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Ivhoi. By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Geographical Society, Dresden ; Corresponding 
Member of the Anthropological Society, Vienna, ko . , ka. Pp. xii. and 
154. 1882. 7s. fid. 

A OoMPBEHENSiVE OoMMENTABY TO THE Qtjban. To which is prefixed 
Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Hotes and Emendations. 
Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, 
and Notes. By Eev. E. M. "Wherry, M.A., Lodiana. Vol. I. Pp. xii. 
and 392. 1882. 12s. fid. 

The following ^vorhs are in preparation 
Buddhist Recobds of the Westeen Wokli), being the Si-Yu-Ki by 
Hwen Thsang. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduc- 
tion, Index, kc. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge, Profes- 
sor of Chinese, University College, London. In 2 vois. 

Obiental Beligtons in theib Relation to Univebsal Religion, By 
Samuel Johnson. First Section — India. Second Section— -Ohina. In 
4 vols. 

The Odes of Haifz. Being a Complete Metrical Translation of the 
Works of the Great Lyric Poet of Persia. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Indian Tales fbom Tibetan Soubces. Translated from the Tibetan 
into German, with Introductions hy Anton Schiefner, .of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg. Rendered into English, with Notes, by W. 
R. S. Ralston. » 

The S abvad absana Sangraha . Translated from the Sanskrit, with Notes, 
By E. B. Cowell and A. E, Gough. 

UNGER.— A Short Cut to Reading : The Child’s First Book of Lessons. Part I. 
By W. H. Unger. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1873. 5d. In folio 
sheets. Pp. 44. Sets A to D, lOd. each ; set E, 8d. 1873. Complete, 4s. 
Sequel to Part I. and Part II. Fourth Edition. Gr. 8vo, pp. 64, cloth. 1873. 
fid. Parts I. and II, Third Edition, Demy Svo, pp. 70, cloth. 1873. Is. fid. 
UNGEB.— W. H. Unger’s Continuous Supplementary Wbiting Models, designed 
to impart not only a good business hand, but correctness in transcribing. Oblong 
Svo, pp- 40, stiff covers. 1874, fid. 

UNGEB. — The Student’s Blue Book: Being. Selections from Official Corre- 
spondence, Reports, &c. ; for Exercises in Reading and Copying JManuscripts, 
Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Precis, Indexing, and Digesting, 
and Tabulating Accounts and Returns. Compiled by W. H. Unger. Folio, pp. 
100, paper. 1875. 4s. 

UNGEB.— Two Hundbed Tests in Engmsh Orthography, or Word Dictations. 
CompiledbyW.H. Unger. Foolscap, pp. vhi, and 200, cloth. 1877. Is. fid. plain, 
2s. fid. interleaved. 
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I?HGER.-~The Script Primer : By wHoh one of the remaining difficulties of 
Giiildreii Is entirely removed in the first stages, and, as a consequence, a consider- 
able saving of time will be effected. In Two Parts. By W. H. Unger Part 1 
12mo, pp. xvi. and 44, cloth, fid. Part II., pp. 59, cloth, fid. 

UNGER.— Preltmixast Word Digtatioxs ox the Rules eor Spellino. By W. 

H. Unger. ISmo, x>p. 44, cloth. 4d. 

URICOECHEA. — MAPOT.GCA CoiOMBiAXA : Catalogo de Todos los Mapas, Pianos, 
Yistas, &c., relatives a la America-Espauola, Brasil, e Islas adyacentes. Arre- 
glada cronologicamente i precedida de una introduccion sohre la historia cartogra- 
iica de America. Por el Doctor Ezeqxiiel Uricoechea, de Bogota, jNueva Dranada. 
Svo, pp. 232, cloth. 18G0. 6s. 

VAITANA SUTEA.— See Auctores Sanskriti, Yol. III. 

VAN CAHPEN,-- The Dutch ix the Arctic Seas. By Samuel Richard Van 
Campen, author of ‘^Holland’s Silver Feast.” Svo. Yol. I. A Dutch Arctic 
Exi>edition and Route. Third Edition. Pjn xxxvii. and 263, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 
Yol. IL in prcj)aration, 

VAN BE WEYEE.— Choix d’Opuscules Philosophiques, Historiques, Politiques 
ET LittAraire.S de Sylvain Van de Weyer, Preefedtjs d’Avant propos de TEditeur, 
Roxbiirghe style. Crown Svo. Premiere SISrie. Pp, 374. 1863. 10s. 6d.— 
Deuxiemb Serie. Pp. 502. 1869. 12s.— Troisieme S^rie. Pp. 391. 1875. 

10s. 6d.— QuatriSme S^rie. Pp. 366. 1876, 10s. 6d. 

VAN lAUN.— Grammar op the French Language. By H. Van Laun. Parts 

I. and IL Accidence and Syntax, 13th Edition. Cr. Svo, pp. 151 and 120, cloth, 
1874. 4s. Part III. Exercises, llth Edition. Cr. Svo, pp. xii. and 285, cloth. 
1873. 3s. 6d. 

VAN LAUN.— LsgoNS Gradu:^es de Traduction et db Lecture j or, Graduated 
Lessens in Translation and Reading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations 
on Histoiy, Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and 
Idioms. By Henri Van Laun. 4th Edition, 12mo, pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 
1868. 6s. 

VAEBHAMANAS GANAEATNAMAHOBABHI. See Auctores Sanskriti, Yol. IV. 
VELASQUEZ and Simonn^s New Method to Read, Write, and Speak the 
Spanish Language. Adapted to OUendorfi’s System. Post 8vo, pp. 558, cloth. 
"1^880. 6s. 

Key. Post 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 4s. 

VELASQUEZ,— A Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages. For 
the Use of Young Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. 
In Two Parts. I. Spanish-English. II. Bnglish-Spanish. Grown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 846, doth, 1878. 7s. M, 

VELASQUEZ.— A PRONOUNCING Dictionary op the Spanish and English Lan- 
guages, Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreos, and 
Balvfi, and Webster, Worcester, and Walker. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
By BL Velasquez de la Cadena. Roy. Svo, i>p. 1280, doth. 1873. £1, 4s. 

VELASQUEZ.— New Spanish Reader : Passages from the most approved authors, 
in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order. With Vocabulary. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. Post Svo, pp. 352, doth, 1866. 6s. 

VELASQUEZ.— An Easy Introduction to Spanish Conversation, containing all 
that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Particularly designed for 
persons -who have little time to study, or are their own instructors. By M. 

Velasquez de la Cadena. 12mo, pp. 150, doth. , 1863. 2s. 6d. 

VBESES AND Verselets. By a Lover of Nature, Foolscap Svo, pp. viii. and 
88, doth. L876. 2s. 6L ' ' , 
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VICTOEIA GOVERNMENT.— Pdbucatioss OF THE Goveenmext OP ViciOBU. 

List in preparation. 

VOGEL.— Oj? Beee. a Statistical Sketch. By M, Vogel. Fcap, 8vo, pp. xii. and 
76, cloth limp. 1874. 2s. 

WATFLilEB and ruLGENCE. — Le Voyage k Dieppe. A Comedy in Prose. By 
Wafflard and Piilgence. Edited, with Kotes, by the Bev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D, 
Cr. 8vo, px>. 104, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

WAKE.— The Evolution op Moeality. Being a History of the Development of • 
Moral Culture, By C. Staniland Wake. 2. vols. crown 8vo, pp. xvi.“606 and 
xii. -474, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

WALLACE.— On Mieacles and Modeen Spieitualism ; Three Essays. By Alfred 
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